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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


© UNIFORMITY 


provides unvarying pick action 


© HIGH QUALITY ARMY DUCK 


construction gives extra strength 


© NO PERMANENT STRETCH 
plug or heel reduces adjustments 


Northern Division 


DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 


Southern Division 


© MOLDED AS ONE PIECE 


entirely, including plug 


® NO RIVETS 


or parts to work loose 


EXTRA-DURABLE 


— resists oils — not affected by 


humidity 


 “WERYBEST” 


RUBBERWELD 


LUG STRAPS | 


Made entirely of 
rubberized cotton fabric 
More uniform 
than any other lug strap! 


Seen at the 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
TEXTILE SHOW 
Samples available 
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SERVING THE TEATILE 1899 


for any textile job 


Regardless of what the requirements may be—for winding or twist- 
ing yarn or carrying fabric—there is a SONOCO paper tube for the job. 


SONOCO Tubes and Cores are available in any practical length 
and wall thickness and with inside and outside diameters 
of micrometer accuracy. 


Spiral or Parallel wound of quality paper, they are manufactured 
with special surfaces and in various colors. These tubes can also 
be impregnated, treated, printed, notched, scored or perforated. 
Each order is made to individual specifications. 


Our technical service department will be glad to work with you 
in the development of tubes for special jobs. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY wee 
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Your Looms Know the Difference! 


If you are contemplating a major overhaul of your looms, buy improved Draper 
parts to do the job. 


' Draper repair parts are designed by the same engineers who developed your 
Draper looms. They are designed fo fit. They are uniform because they are 
machined on the same jigs and fixtures. | 


It is inevitable that small dimensional errors creep in when a part is imitated. 
When you replace a number of parts, these errors add up and become cumulative 
throwing your whole loom off balance. This condition will naturally make parts 
wear faster. In fact there have been instances where a mill has overhauled their 


looms with non-Draper parts and the next year had to duplicate the job on the very 
same looms with Draper parts. 


To save yourself lost production and unnecessary expense, buy all Draper 
repair parts, but especially on a major overhaul. You will gain in the long run—for 
a.Draper part is a proven part. 
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... the foremost research men in the 
industry direct a continuing basic re- 
search program in starch chemistry. 


Highly skilled technical service...widely 
experienced men make on-the-spot 


studies concerning your production 
problems. 


Practical engineering service...to help 
you apply new methods, new pro- 
cedures, in your production. 


These service links can be extremely 
valuable to you in your various produc- 
tion problems...to help you make 
better textiles more efficiently and eco- 
nomically with such uniform quality 
products as: 


Globe and Eagle ore registered 
trade-marks of Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY © 17 sBartery PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2. CONK. 
Canada: Veeder-Root of Can- 


“vada, Lrd., 955 St. James Street, 
“Montreal 3. In Great Britain: 
 Weeder-Root Led_; Kilspindie 
Road, Dundee, Scotland, 
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Typical Installation of an AMCO p 
and Cooling System 
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Alabama 


Alabama Mills, Inc. 
Avondale Mills 
Micolas Cotton Mills 
Opp Cotton Mills 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Russell Mfg. Co. 


Arkansas 
Pinecrest Mills 


California 
California Co!ton Mills 


Connecticut 


Aldon Spinning Co. 
American Thread Co. 
Broad Brook Co, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Hartford Rayon Corp. 
Ponemah Mills 
Powdrell & Alexander 
Inc. 
Wauregan Co, 


Georgia 
American Thread Co. 
Canton Cotton Mills 
Clark Thread Co. 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 
Exposition Cotton Mills 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills 
Flint River Cotton Mills 


Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills 


Mary-Leila Cotton Mills 
Moultrie Cotton Mills 
Muscogee Mfg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Royston Cotton Mills 
Stevens, M. T. & Sons Co. 
Strickland Cotton Mills 
Swift Mfg. Co. 

Union Mfg. Co. 


Maine 


Cotwool Mfg.-Co. 
Verney Corp. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington Mill 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 
Hathaway Mfg. Co. 
Skinner, William & Sons 
Wamsvutta Mills 

Paul Whitin Mfg. Co. 


Texas 


New Hampshire 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
Jaffrey Mills 

Pembroke Mill 

Textron Inc. 


New Jersey 
New Jersey Worsted Mills 


North Carolina 


Cannon Mills Co. 
Cone Mills Corp. 
Equinox Mills 
Fieldcrest Mills 
Henderson Cotton Mills 
Juilliard, A.D. & Co. 


_ Marion Mfg. Co. 


Mooresville Mills Inc. 

Pee Dee Textile Co. 

Pickett, Hannah Cotton 
Mills 

Rocky Mount Mills 

Rosemary Mfg. Co. 

Spatex Corp. 

Stanley Mills, Inc. 

Tuscarora Cotton Mill 


Pennsylvania 
Williamsport Textile Co. 


Rhode Island 


Almardon Mills 

American Silk Spinning 
Co. 

Argonne Worsted Co. 

Falls Yarn Mills 

Lonsdale Co. 

Lorraine Mfg. Co. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglass 
Corp. 

Warwick Mills 

Woonsocket Worsted Mills 


South Carolina 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. 
Graniteville Co. 
Harmony Grove Mills 
Henrietta Mills 
Jackson Mills 
Judson Mills 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Monarch Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills 
Woodside Mills 


Tennessee 
Brookside Mills 


Bonham Cotton Mills 
Denison Cotton Mills 
Mexia Textile Mills 
New Braunfels Textile 


Mills, Inc. 
Sherman Mfg. Co. 
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tomorrow: 


New Wheeler RLM “Industri- Line” 


An outstanding, progressive step 
into these newly-designed line of units 


High Output: gives more ie per foot of Menp 


length. 


Latest G. E. Turret Type Lampholders (depress- 


able): for single pin contact, making lamp 


insertion and removal easy. 


Reflectors in Sections: for greater ease in 


handling, each unit furnished with two open- 


end or closed-end porcelain enamel reflectors. 


Slimiine Fixtures 


BY SPECIALISTS IN — EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 


in Industrial Lighting! Wheeler Engineers hove built\ 
6 Better-Value Features. rer greater Value, greater — 


efficiency, insist of. Wheeler R.L.M. Slimline Fixtures! 


or nvous Mounting: 


* 


simple mounting Operation. 


One-piece Top Channels: made 
gauge Finished in eiffier porcelain 


% enamel (fecommended where aXcessive mois- 
ture conditions bt or synthetic 
enamel. 

Designed for use a two and three T-12 
Slimline Single-Pin Lamps: Instant starting. 


* 


Get complete details from Wheeler Reflector Company, 


275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


REFLECTORS 


Distributed Exclusively 


Through Electrical Wholesalers 
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ATLANTAW. GREENVILLE 


The primary business of this company is the manufacturing of card 


clothing and allied products and, with four widely separated fac- 
| tories, we can assure our customers of an uninterrupted supply. 
PRODUCTS | 
AND However even the best card clothing isn’t of much use unless you 
SERVICES can get it when and where you want it. Therefore we have seven 
Card Clothing for Cotton, distributing points which make Ashworth Products easier to get in ” 


Wool, Worsted, Silk, 
Rayon and Asbestos Cards 
and for All Types of. 


every important textile area in the United States. 


Napping Machinery. Contact our nearest distributing point for your card clothing or 
Brusher Clothing and Card card clothing service needs. 
Clothing for Special | 
Purposes. Lickerin Wire | 


and Garnet Wire. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Sole Distributors for 
Platt’s Metallic Wire, 
Lickerins and 


Top Flats Reclothed. 
P Fall River*tt Worcester*t Philadelphia*t{ Atlantatt Greenville*+t 


Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop }Distributing Point 
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THE LOUDEN CEILING CLEANER 


Handle it Overhead 


The trend in textiles is to overhead han- 
dling. Louden Monorail systems ore speed- 
ing production and saving costs in card, 
picker, slasher and weaving departments 
-..in dye, cloth, inspection, shipping and 
opening operations. Let us send you our 
new illustrated book, "Economical Mate- 
rial Handling’. No obligation. 


Eliminate the formation of gouts resulting from loose 
lint accumulation falling into the frames. ... Do away 
with manual blowing of ceilings, saving labor and ma- 
chine shut-down time,... Reduce fire hazard and im- 
prove the distribution of humidity in the room. | 
The Louden Automatic Ceiling Cleaner prevents ac- 
cumulations on ceiling, lights, piping and ducts... 
automatically, and without any attention at all. As it 
travels around the room on its overhead Monorail 
track, the Louden Cleaner sweeps the ceiling alter- 
nately to left and to right. No climbing of ladders to 


change the direction of air flow. It’s fully automatic. 


Write today for complete details 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 302 COURT STREET, FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Business As Un-usual 


HE words usual or normal are de- 

ceptive terms. There has been 
nothing usual or normal about business 
for the past five years, or 25 years, or 
100 years. And there can’t be anything 
usual about the business problems cre- 
ated by the pull and tug of buyers’ 
and sellers’ markets influenced by wars 
and depressions and by the politi- 
cal anxiety created by international 
friction. | 

Business is sensitive to political news 
and jumpy of gossip and hearsay. But 
the market places of America are bus- 
ier than ever because civilian needs 
are great, regardless of stimulus by 
war or the rumors of war. We have 
to take the day in our stride, and treat 
the unusual as ordinary but aniays 
worthy of our notice. 

The wheels of trade move on re- 
gardless of the clouds on the horizon. 
World leaders for centuries have 
opened speeches with the phrase,-'In 
these perilous days,” or “In this dark 
moment in world history.’ The world 
has existed from year to year and crisis 
to crisis, and we have survived and in 
a clumsy fashion have forged ahead 
as a civilized people. We are faced 
with atomic threat, but it is no more 
startling than was the discovery of 
gunpowder, and no more loaded with 
the stuff of good and evil than the 
invention of the printing press or the 


discovery of electricity. 


Let’s take a look at the condition as 


well as the position of our economy | 


in the light of the facts for 1950: 
(1) More people are gainfully em- 
ployed than ever, before—61 million. 
(2) More people are paid more wages 


_than ever before. The average weekly 


wage is $59.02. (3) There are more 
consumers now than ever before: 49 


million families, 151 million persons. 


(4) More money is being spent by 
consumers. Disposable income 1s at 
the all-time high level of 159.5 billion 
dollars, an amount which provides a 
generous cushion between a meagre 
subsistance level and a standard of 
comfort for all. (5) More goods and 
services are being produced than ever 
before—at an annual rate of 270 bil- 
lion dollars. (6) And with all the 
spending, savings remain high, at the 
rate of 11 billions for 1950 and an 


10 


accumulated backlog of 175 billion in 
personal thrift. (7)- Private enterprise 
is holding its own at post-war levels. 
There are 3,925,000 operating busines- 
ses while the commercial failure rate 
lags at half the rate of the past 50 
years, 

American citizens are stockholders 
in an amazing enterprise, the equal of 
which the world has never known. Are 
we too close to it all to comprehend 
the magnitude and the magnificance of 
the achievement of the past 174 years 
of our history? Our country has grown 
great, rich and powerful because of 
the sense of adventure of its pioneers. 
Our cities, our farms, our industries, 
our systems of transportation and com- 
munication are the fruits of their enter- 
prise, their willingness to accept the 
calculated risk. Caution was part of 
the calculated risk, but never timidity, 
nor the demand for security against 
the minor hazards which the courage- 
ous and intrepid pathfinder observes 
and side-steps daily. All life from day 
to day is a risk, and it is accepted under 
the full glare of the sun. Each day in 


business has its hazards and rewards, 


and we must face them with a sense 
of excitement, meeting new obstacles 
as well as new opportunities. 

What we need at the moment is a 
confident approach to the problems at 
hand. Confidence, like fear, is. con- 
tagious, and both infllence the events 
of tomorrow. When people are able 
to buy what they want, we have pros- 
perity. When people buy more than 
they can consume, we have inflation. 
When they buy only what they need, 
we have a depression. Prosperity 
thrives in a sunny, generous climate. 
It cannot survive on a subsistence level. 
It needs the incentive for better things; 
it needs the margin to be shared with 
others; it needs the improved facilities 


of the home, the school, the church, 


and the theater. 

Let business proceed then, as an- 
usual, knowing that our plans must 
show courage for the day. We can pro- 
ruce the stuff of victory as fast as it 
is called for by the men at the front. 
But there are ten civilian dollars to be 
spent for every military dollar at pres- 
ent. There are no bystanders in mor- 
ern warfare—innocent or otherwise— 
and the needs as well as the risks of 
the civilian are part of any over-all de- 


fense program. The civilian is always 
with us, in quiet or troubled years, and 
his mind and muscle are as necessary 
to the military machine at home as are 
the courage and blood of his sons at 
the front. 

The formula for today, then, is to 
work for our requirements at home and 
abroad, to sell vigorously for maximum 
distribution of our wares to the people 
who want the benefits of our lathes, 
looms and plowshares. We have always 
had problems, some serious and some 
distorted by the mirages ahead. Our 
country and our people have the ability 
to meet and overcome them all, both 
the real and the fancied difficulties. 
Business goes on as un-usual, requiring 
the attention of management to events 
of the day and the hour, because we 
ea‘, sleep, work, play and do business 
one day at a time. 

Every account must be considered on 
its individual merits as a current credit 
risk and as a long-term, profit-building 
outlet. Every account must be sold to 
its needs, and to its importance as a 
part of your distribution set-up. There 
is always the need for facts, just as 
there is always the need for light to 
show the way around any problem, Let 
us go forward then—with BUSINESS 
AS UN-USUAL.—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc. 


The Industry, 1940-50 


the dyeing industry is in 
a far better position to meet strin 
gent government demands for vat dyed 
textiles than during the early 1940s. 
Since 1940, a vast modernization pro- 
gram has been underway, with the re- 
sult that schedules for high quality 
dyeings have been speeded up consider- 
ably. Increases in production capacity 
for fast dyes and auxiliary chemicals 
to keep up with the increased demand 
are also under way; and it is expected 
that the newer processes, requiring 
fewer workers, will reduce competition 
for scarce personnel. 

The greatest acceleration of produc- 
tion is in the piece goods dyeing field 
where continuous processes have been 
installed. These combine the advan- 
tages of pigment padding vat dyes with 
extremely rapid reduction and fixation 
at temperatures in the vicinity of 212° 
F.. Operating continuously at cloth 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 
speeds of 80 to 200 yards per minute, 
this type of equipment could probably 


turn out as much as 7,000 yards per 


minute, or 1,000,000,000 per single 


shift year; this, with less than 300 men 
directly operating the dyeing ranges. 
In the yarn dyeing field, new pack- 
age dyeing equipment has been widely 
installed so there should now be no 
difficulty in meeting increased require- 
ments. for vat dyed yarn. In 1940, 


few package dyehouses had the neces- 


sary equipment, soft water, hot water, 


and steam supplies to vat dye lots in 


less than 21/, hours. Well-designed 
new equipment and a clearer knowl- 
edge of the factors in high-speed _pro- 
duction have enabled many package 
dyehouses to meet expanding demands 
for fast colors in civilian and military 
fabrics. 

In the warp dyeing field, the time- 
consuming multi-pass procedure of 
1940 which does not secure full fast- 


ness of vat dyes has been replaced in. 


several dyehouses by a single well- 
penetrated, very fast dyeings at a rate 
up to 24-15,000-yard 400-end long 


* 


Seven out of ten mills use NON-FLUID OIL because it does 


not creep or drip from roll necks to damage yarn and roll 


covers. Besides, they get greater production of clean yarn at 
lower lubricant cost... for NON-FLUID OIL dees not drip 


er spatter, and lubricates constantly until entirely used up. 


We are prepared to farnish mills with skilled engineering — 


service. Write for Bulletin T 13 and free testing sample of 


NON-FLUID OF, 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N.C. 
WAREHOUSES: Atlanta; Ga. Ala —Chariotte, N, C-—Columbus, 


Ga ~~ Greensboro, N; C.— Greenville, § 


C. Chicago, TH, Detroit, Mich. 


Previdence, R. Louis, Moa. 


io se. 


Don’t vou believe it! If anyone approaches you with products 
they swear to be exact imitations of NON-FLUID OIL, at-a lower 
price, don’t you believe it! The basic factors in aif industrial pro- 
duction preclude paying a little and getting a lot . 
you only get what you pay for! 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, 
but is a specific product of our manafacture. So-called grease 


imitations of NON-FLUID OIL aften prove dangerous.and costly 


. Remember, 


chain warps in about six hours. Instal- 
lation of closed-kier circulating equip- 
ment for dyeing warped beams also 
contributes to improved production. 

1950 and the following years prob- 
ably will see an increase of purchases 
of vat dyed textiles, and the dyeing 
industry has the satisfaction of know- 
ising that its modernization program ts 
keeping pace and should be able to 
meet requirements.—Dyelines and By- 
lines, Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 


Orion Comes South 

F Orlon acrylic fiber can give some- 

thing desirable, it will be used, and 
everyone will benefit. If it cannot, it 
will, of course; die on the vine. It ts 
not enough to replace, or substitute 
for some existing material. The profit, 
to all concerned, will come only when 
the contributions of the material widen 
the market, when more people, for 
example, decide to have more curtains 
because they can be assured of a more 
satisfactory and longer-lasting product. 

I think this has been borne out by 
the history of cotton textiles in recent 
years. Certainly it 1s true that the vari- 
ous synthetic yarns have had a pro- 
found effect upon the American. textile 
industry, yet the synthetics currently 
account for only 20 per cent of the total 
consumption of textile frbers. It. ts 
simply a case of broadening the use. 
In 1920, when synthetics were a neg- 
ligible factor, the average American 
used about 27 pounds of cotton and 
wool a year. The last figures I saw 
indicate that the current rate of con- 


sumption is something like 33 pounds 


a year, in addition to seven pounds 
of rayon and a pound or two of other 
fibers—so cotton has lost little if any 
ground. I see no conflict here for | 
am sure that as the synthetic textile 
industry grows, the entire textile field 
will expand along with it 

It is perhaps fitting that the synthetic 
fiber industry should find its focus in 
the South, where cotton has so long 
been an economic factor of great im- 
portance, We have been here since 
the ‘20s, when our second rayon yarn 
plant opened at Old Hickory, Tenn. 
Since that time, we have built our ace- 
tate plant at Waynesboro, Va., the vis- 
cose rayon plant at Richmond, and 
nylon plants at Martinsville, Va., and 
Chattanooga. A third unit, as you 
Know, is now planned in North Caro- 
lina, 

At the present time, nearly half of 
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our total investment in plants and in- 
ventories is located in 14 Southern 
states. There is little doubt that this 
will go beyond the half-way points in 
the near future when projects now 
authorized come into actual operation. 


I think this is evidence enough that we 


like to do business here, and that we 
have over a long period enjoyed a de- 


gree of mutual esteem of which we are 


proud. 

And of course this ts not the end. 
Let us consider Orlon acrylic only as 
an example of the contribution a free 
industry can make to a free economy— 
let us look forward to an ever greater 
nation, proud of the strong sinews of 
its industry—a shining example to the 
world of the great accomplishments 
created by a society of free men.— 
Crawford H,. Greenewalt, president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., at 
opening of May Plant, Camden, S. C. 


The Competition Cries 


EW ENGLAND SS jealous sniping 


at Southern industrialists and 


Southern labor, and its clumsy attempts 
to undermine and demoralize Southern 
industry, reached an new limit last 


for WOOL, COTTON, 
RAYON and other — 


LOOSE MATERIALS 


‘SARGENTS 
CONTRA-FLOW 


~ Single Apron Dryer 
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week. It helps to explain in part why 
Northern industry is to some extent 
losing out to Southern enterprise. 

The New Englanders sent a delega- 
tion to Washington to urge that Con- 
gress increase the legal minimum wage, 
which no Southern industry is paying 
to any but the rawest unskilled labor, 
and even asked the federal bureaucracy 
to use its power to fix minimum wages 
on the manufacture of goods under 
government contracts. 

The amazing part of it is that the 
difference between the wage Southern 
textile plants are paying and the mini- 
mum proposed by the New Englanders 
(the same wage they claim to be pay- 
ing) cannot begin to explain the dif- 


ference between the productivity of 


Southern plants. Nor can it account 
for the difference they claimed exists 
between the profits of their own plants 
and those of the South. | 
This alleged wage differential and 
the so-called tax advantage are the de- 
vices Northern industry has fallen back 
on to explain to themselves the grow- 
ing industrialization of the South and 
the movement of many manufacturing 
enterprises, notably textiles, from the 


Employs the counter-air-flow 
heating principle to provide 
rapid, economical drying. 
New, fast, completely 
automatic. 

The material and the air drying 
it enter the dryer at opposite 
ends and travel through in 
opposite directions. Wet mate- 
rial is subjected first to wet, 
hot air, then progressively to 


North to the South. They have con- 
tinually tried to prove that Southern 
industry has been taking some kind of 
unfair advantage. It isn’t so. 

The secret of the success of Southern 
industry is not wage differentials, for 
they are rapidly being wiped out and 
those remaining are so slight as to be 
inconsequential. It is not, ether, tax 
differentials, for the only taxes. that 
really bother industry these days are 
federal taxes. 

The secret lies in the ability of South- 
ern workers to produce, in the proxim- 
ity of the raw materials, in the favor- 
able climate which reduces both the 
cost of manufacturing and the cost of 
living for workers and management 
alike, and in the fact that the South 
is becoming the greatest market in the 
country, as the income of its people 
increases. And .that income ts  in- 
creasing without any help either from 
Northern interests, the Federal Govern- 
ment, or their lobbyists and- bureau- 
crats. 

The South is on the march and no 
amount of crying on the part of the 
competition” is going to stop it.— 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


SINCE 1852 
dryer, cooler air, emerging 
DRY, at ROOM TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


No heat loss ... No over- 


heating of dry material. 


The most efficient machine 
ever developed for drying 
loose materials. 

For complete information. 
please write for Bulletin 
No. 183. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
| LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


Schematic diagram of the of travel of air through 
SARGENT CONTRA. fansand heating elements. 
FLOW SINGLEAPRON Material travels in oppo- 
DRYER showing direction site direction. 
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Ay, THE PURCHASING AGENT said, “You 
again!” 

The Calgon salesman reached out his 

hand. “Uh-huh. Congratulations on 

: your new job. Anything I can do?” 

“ . “ANYTHING you can do?” the P.A. said 
after the handshake, “This isn’t the woolen company, you 
know. Over there we had a dozen operations where the 
technical men wouldn't take anything but Calgon.” 
“Neither would you”, the Calgon salesman reminded him, 
“after that time when .. .” 

“LET’S SKIP THAT ONE”, said the P.A., “I 
was new to the business then. How 
was I to know that our men would 
ever want technical service from your 
experts?” | 
“WHY NOT? Your men have so many 
problems that they can’t possibly in- 
vestigate all of them thoroughly, while 
Our men are specialists in water treatment. For example — 
did you know that iron or copper in a raincoat fabric can 
mess up the vulcanizing process and that Calgon in the 
water supply prevents it?” 

“Tl check into that one”, said the P.A. “Raincoat fabrics 
are in our line”. 

AND “SO ARE RAYONS”, the salesman reminded him. “Do 
you ever run into a case where the same lot shows variations 


°T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


in finish? Try shelling up the goods with water containing 
Calgon —-and watch the smile on your finisher’s face”, 
THE P.A. tried to break in. “That's 
interesting, but...” 

“And”, continued the salesman, 
“your dyer may have difficulty pene- 
trating delustered acetate rayon. fab- 
rics. We can show him how he can 
lick that problem with Calgon”. 


THE P.A. tried again, but the salesman went right on. “Speak- 
ing of dyeing,” he said, “You never have any scum on the 
dye bath when Calgon .. .” 

With a mighty effort the P.A. cut in. “Save your breath”, he 
advised. “One of the first things that greeted me here was 
a requisition for Calgon. I'll admit that you've given me 
some new ideas but you don't have to sell an old textile 
man like me on Calgon and Calgon Inc, 

“sure, | know. But, shucks, Calgon 
is such a good salesman for itself, 
that I have a tough time keeping 
‘my sales talk polished up, as I was 
Saying... 

“AND, as | was saying, here's the 
order for Calgon — marked rush!” 
“OKAY... OKAY.” The Calgon man 4 
picked up his hat. “You really 
haven't changed a bit, have you?” 
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(as revealed in mill check-ups 
: of spun rayon sizing, 

comparing former process 
with combinations of 
Houghto-Size and 
Houghto-Wax) 
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big reasons 
I. Greate, breaking Strength 
Houghton formula: 14.9% Over UNSized 
| Blends of dul! Viscose nd acetate “°MParatively Sized 
show Steate breaking Strength when Hough. 
ton 
2 2. More added 
y By Houghton formula: 11.7% 
By forme, formula: 8.90, | 
| 
pound: 
| 
3. Less Shedding 
Lint Ground looms Collected Gtter two days’ “OMmparatiye 
fun showed 14 Ibs. Of shed from Warps sized by former 
Process __ * Only g Ibs, from warps Sized with Houghton ) 
©Ompounds More Size is Sdded, ang More size Stays 
where needed! 
4, Lower Cost 
Houghton formula. 14 Ibs. added ingredients 
. Former formula. 46 Ibs added ingredients | 
3. SETTEpP WEAVING: 
Loom *tticiency increased from 99%, to 96%) 
| 
we é TTE 
GHTO ANb CHARLO 
PHIA 
ADEL 
& ¢O., PHIL 
°F 
E. F. HOUGHTON | 15 i 
MADE 


BARBER-COLMAN 


LE.-° 


vERSAT! 


DRAWS-IN 
HEDDLES, DROP WIRES 
AND REED 


IN ONE 
OPERATION 


The machine shown above is our Model DSH — an ideal 
size for mills in which the looms have a small number 
of weaving elements, The maximum capacity of this 
model is 6 harness, 4 banks of drop wires, and reed. 
Like other models, it is available in various lengths to 
suit the requirements of the mill, up to a maximum 
harness frame length of 126”. All Barber-Colman 
Drawing-In Machines will handle flat sheet, end-and- 
end lease (single or double), single beam split sheet, or 
two-beam work. With suitable beam carriages, it will 
work from beams up to 32” diameter. For details on the 
possible use of one of these machines in your mill, consult 
your Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS SUPER-SPEED WARPERS WARP TYING MACHINES DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Roc K FORD e AL 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. = = GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Here are from actual 
operatio® in 4 well 
Know® mill: The beam has 4,5 28 
ends of 605 The machine 
Araws> in 4 harnes® and banks 
of wires from flat sheet: 
| | For 4 complet® cycle 
| | loads: ad 
= ing) che produce” at the 
rate of 
5 ends per nour 
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love$ the sun ~ 


Always dye with an eye to the end use 


“Wet 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


” 
” 


DU PONT VAT COLORS on cotton are colors 
that will still look bright after being exposed 
to sunlight, laundering, perspiration, etc. They 
yield the best over-all fastness available on 
cotton today. 


The Du Pont line includes PONSOL* (an 


_thraquinone-type dyes), SULFANTHRENE' 


(thioindigoid and related dyes), and LEUCOSOL* 
(specially prepared anthraquinone types for 


printing). Why not investigate these colors? 


Our Technical Staff will work with you in 


turning out dye jobs which assure customer 
color-satisfaction. 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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New! AMERICAN DOUBLE-TAPER 


ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVES 


Give You the Exact Speeds You Need For Top Quality and 
Top Production at Low First-Cost and Low Operating Cost! 


@ Textile men know the importance of proper machine speed— 
the precise speed at which top quality is maintained at maximum 
production and lowest cost. Until now, textile men have had to 
compromise on these three benefits. They had to sacrifice quality 
or production by using ‘‘set-speed’’ drives or run the risk of high 
maintenance costs by using expensive and often troublesome 
variable-speed mechanisms. 


The new American Double-Taper Adjustable-Speed Drives do 
away with these problems. They insure improved quality, 
increased production and reduced costs because they make it 
possible to get and maintain just the right speed at both low 


Other 


AMERICAN ECON-O- 
MATIC SPINNING 
FRAME DRIVES 


These drives eliminate 
belt slip because the 
motor mounting is de- 
signed so that the 
reaction torque of the , 
motor automatically ad- 
justs belt tension to the 
load. High starting ten- 
sion for heavy starting 
load—normal running 
tension for normal run- 
ning load. 


lncreased 


Production 


Textile Mills Get 
When They 
AMERICAN 


first-cost and minimum maintenance. Vibration, fretting corrosion 
and freezing of adjusting mechanism are eliminated. 


The secret of the operating advantages of these drives is in the 
double-taper hub construction of American Adjustable-Diameter 
Sheaves. These double-taper hubs are made up of tapered 
bushings which make the sheaves easy to mount and dismount 
and tapered sleeves which lock all flanges into “‘solid’’, trouble- 
free sheaves. 


Send the coupon below for complete information on these new, 
unique drives. They will permit you to improve the quality of your 
product, increase your production and keep both your first-cost 
and operating cost down. 


AMERICA 
REDUCT TON DRIVES 


Shaft-mounted American 
Reduction Drives give you 
any speed below 154 r.p.m. 
They are easy to install, are 
quiet and trouble-free. They 
are available with the 
unique American Torque- 

rm Overload Release 
which provides instantane- 
ous mechanical protection 
for both machine and drive 
in case of jam orshock loads. 


Designed for Efficient Textile Mill Applications 


AMERICAN WEDGBELT 
and FLAT BELT DRIVES 


American Wedgbelt Drives 
are clean, quiet and effi- 


cient. Sheaves have split 


tapered bushings for easy 
mounting and dismounting. 


American Steel Split Pulleys 
are strong, light in weight 
and true-running.American 
Hi-Torque Motor Pulleys, 
made of compressed and 
treated plywood, provide 
extra friction and wear 
qualities. 
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All Benefits 
Use These 
DRIVES! 


@ These new, modern card drives give textile mills all the 
advantages of improved quality, increased production and 
reduced cost demanded by today’s market. They make possible 
more efficient plant layout, better lighting, improved air condi- 
tioning and better all-around plant “housekeeping’’—factors im- 
portant in meeting current quality, production and cost standards. 


‘Improved quality and increased production are made possible 
because these drives eliminate line shafting and permit a 20% 
variation in speed for each individual card. The elimination 
of line shafting and its attendant oil drip allows for better 
lighting and duct-type ventilation. Through the variable-speed 
feature, each card can be set at the precise speed for best quality 
at maximum production regardless of the fibres being processed. 
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NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE~ 


New ! AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL 
COTTON CARD DRIVES 


Give You the Most Economical, Compact, 
and Efficient Card Drives on the Market! 


First cost is low because the drives are simple, consisting of a 
single-reduction helical-gear unit, an adjustable-speed V-belt 
drive, and a unique centrifugal clutch, all driven by a standard 
motor with standard controls. The entire drive is easy and inex- 
pensive to install. The reduction unit mounts directly on the card 
cylinder shaft and the motor support is bolted to the card pedestal 
bearing. The entire drive nests compactly in the card arch with 
no floor obstructions and ample aisle clearance because the 
complete drive extends only 3%" beyond the end of the shaft. 


Get all the facts on the quality, production and cost advantages 
these modern Individual Card Drives offer. Mail the coupon below 
for information at no obligation. 


The American Pulley Company 
4234 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


Please rush us complete engineering data on the following 
American Drives: 


| | Double-Taper Adjustable-Speed Drives 
| | Individual Cotton Card Drives 

[ | Econ-o-matic Spinning Frame Drives 
(| Reduction Drives 

|] Wedgbelt and Flat Belt Drives 
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CUT COSTS 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


. 


PRODUCTION 
UALI 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Simply write 
wire or phone | = 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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i 
: Production profits from beginning to end are yours if your 4 : | ; 
preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical RR x 
volume production. One of the South’s oldest and most _— | 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help | | : 
you do just that. Through the years this organization x ; 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, ‘ 
| painstaking workmanship and reliable service. | 
You will find that this kind of special | 2 
knowledge and experience applied to 
your maintenance problems will a 

make an important contribu- oS 
tion to continuous, profit- | 
i 
| 

GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WoRKS, INC, 


check your =, 
textile chemical 
needs with ae 
Warwick's important 
series of 

chemical specialties 
textile industry 


ANTILUSTROLE® autiers 
APPRAM N cationic softeners 
EUMERCIN* mercerizing assistants 
a FORM ASE I* textile resins 
IMPREGNOLE* and NORANE* water repellents 


LANOLE* tar and grease removers 


Warwick technical : ORGANOSOL coatings for textiles and paber 


advisors, with PLASTISOL for coating and molding | 
their wide SETOLE® textite resins 
| knowledge of  SULFANOLE® synthetic detergents | 
textile chemicals WARCOFIX® cotor tixatives | | 
| and processes, WARCO GFEFI* ges teding inhivitor : | 
are available for WARCOLENE™ finishing oits | 
consultation. -WARCONYL* tire retardants 


WARCOSAN* wetting and rewetting agents 


CHEMICAL 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY, DIVISION Ga 10th STREET and 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND city, NEW YORK 


"REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


pigment printing colors for textiles and plastics 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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Cut Your Costs 


with 


Equipment 


Uster Warp Preparation and Quality Control Equipment 
offers unprecedented possibilities for lowering labor costs, 


reducing down-time, and controlling and improving quality. 


Uster Evenness Tester 


More than fifty percent of all spun yarns produced will, by 
the end of this year, be under the control of the Uster Even- 
ness Tester—the standard by which yarns are made, bought, 
and sold. Mills with the Uster no longer guess—they know 
how well every card, drawing frame, comber, roving, and 
spinning frame is doing its job. Machinery faults are local- 
ized and corrections made for maintaining performance to 
produce yarns in accordance with predetermined standards. 
Request Booklet No. 102 for details. 


Arrangements have been completed to manufacture 
parts for Uster equipment in the United States, should 
this become necessary. 


In Canada: 

Hugh Williams & Co. 
47 Colborne Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


Little Uster” Warp Tying Machine 
Saves 30% to 70Q in tying time on any material. Ties 
portable or stationary. Ties up to 118 inch warps at one 
“bite”. Incomparably fast, efficient, and versatile. More 
than 2,000 in operation. Request Booklet No. 72 for details. 


Gentsch Warp Leasing Machine 


Puts an “end-and-end” lease in warps automatically at the 
rate of 12,000 ends per hour. No labor required except for 


‘loading and unloading which takes a few minutes only. 


Warp preparation and weaving is speeded up and simpli- 
fied with the use of the Gentsch. Slasher capacity may be 
increased—tying-in time decreased—crossed ends and 
doublings eliminated—weaving qualities improved and 
mending reduced. Ask for Booklet No. 12 for details. 


CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Millions of spindles (more than 8,000,000) are to- 
day turning out more and better yarn through 
being equipped with Meadows. Ball Bearing Ten- 
sion Pulleys. 


. End-down and “Monday Morning Band Trouble” 
can be materially reduced by the even tension 
Meadows keep on bands or tape at all times. 


And this increased quality and production is 
achieved at lower cost — because Meadows Ball 
Bearing Tension Pulleys use less power, and never 
drag due to lint or dirt. 


Don’t let old equipment pull down production and 
profits another minute. Investigate the possibilities 
of modernizing with Meadows Conversions. This 
Conversion consists 


of silent chain drive, ball bearing jack studs, indi- 
vidual driving pulleys, high-strength ground and 
polished shafting (mounted on heavy duty ball 
bearings), and ball bearing tape tension pulley 
assemblies 


which will increase output to the point where your 
old frames can be made competitive, both in quality 
and quantity of production, with new frames. 


Send us your inquiries. We will be glad to have 
one of our representatives survey and estimate your 
frames without obligation, within their territories. 


We engineer and service each installation, 
design and manufacture all parts. 


SILENT 
} CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ALUMINUM 
at oh LUMINU 


SEPARATORS 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carclina * WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina * MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * SAM HOGG, Atlanta, Georgia 
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For 


NYLON SETTING 
ate 


Whether you manufacture a nylon fabric as heavy 
as sailcloth—or as light as net—Proctor equipment 
is available to insure you a perfect setting. 


As a result of considerable research and a long 
period of test work in the field—Proctor engineers 
were able to develop two basic types of equipment 
for nylon setting. Both types have established per- 
formance records in commercial installations. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of yards of nylon fabrics have 
been set in these two types of equipment. 


One type is for setting woven fabrics and is designed 
to handle nylon cloth either under tension or slack, 
in the same machine. With this equipment installed 
in your mill, it is possible to set, in the same unit, 
crepes, spuns, and other goods which must be 


Designers and Manufacturers of | 


PROCTOR EQUIPMENT 


handled in a tension free manner, as well as indus- 
trial cloths, upholstery fabrics, and other goods 
requiring tension and contact setting. | 


The other basic type is used for setting tricots, sim- 
plexes, laces, nets, and similar fabrics. So well 
designed is this equipment, that leading manufac- 
turers are obtaining excellent setting on tricot 
fabrics up to 110” wide. 


For dependable results in nylon setting—investigate 
Proctor dependable equipment. | 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is 
covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending, 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - 


679 TABOR ROAD - PHILADELPHIA 20+ PA- 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING and STOCK CONVEYING EQUIPMENT * CARDING and GARNETTING MACHINES * DRYERS for STOCK * YARN » PIECE GOODS * NYLON SETTING 
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§ Manufacturing says: 


"L'VE BEEN HEARING A LOT ABOUT 
N\ THE NEW WHITIN METHOD OF 

PROCESSING WORSTED, WORSTED 
BLENDS AND SYNTHETICS 


\ 


Of course, they’re both 
talking about the 


From both manufacturing and management view- 
points, the Whitin-developed American System for pro- 
cessing worsted, worsted blends and synthetics has much 
to recommend it. It is a very flexible,-economical and 
efficient system for producing quality yarns .. . a system 


required—sometimes as much as 50 per cent—with a con- 
sequent reduction in the number of machines required. It 
is designed to process fibers from 11/2 inch staple up to 4/2 
inch staple and worsted counts up to and including 40’s. 


Management says: 


"THEY SAY IT REDUCES MACHINE 
INVESTMENT... NOT SO MANY 
MACHINES NEEDED... SAVES 
SPACE, TOO. BETTER LOOK 


AMERICAN SYSTEM 


that permits a sharp reduction in the number of processes’ 


w 


INTO IT TODAY!” 


Close-up of Super-Draft Roving frame 
showing bottom rolls, top rolls, back bars, 
aprons, cradles, etc., as assembled for 


operation on the American System, 


The American System can be readily supplied on 
new equipment. It can also be applied to both roving and 
spinning frames as a changeover on most American-made 


machines. 
: Whether as new equipment or as changeovers, the 
8 American System — material reduction in machine 
investment, saves floor space, and cuts operating costs. 
| 
| 
n- 
C- 
ot Close-up of Spinning frame bottom rolls, 
top rolls, back bars, aprons, cradles, etc., 
showing rolls set to 
l, Close setting for shorter staple 
ite lengths 
2. Open setting for longer staple 
lengths 
Write today for illustrated folder giving complete 
information about the American System, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
“ING CHARLOTTE, N. ©. @ ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, $. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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THE PATENTED GROOVES 
OF THE NEW 


Self-Forming 


Ch REDUCE HEAT => 
RELIEVE TENSION => 
PERMIT INSTANT SELF-FORMING >> 

INCREASE STRAP WEAR => 


‘MINIMIZE INTERNAL FRICTION => 
Bring You 


Increased 
Efficiency... 


Lowered 
Costs 


Prove it 
in 
Your 
Mill! 


See It! 


Wire, phone, or write length, width 
and thickness required 


sample Straps shipped 
no obligation 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


"RUSSELL A. SINGLETON & SONS 


Textile Mill Supplies Blanco, Texas 
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Not just fast to laundering and perspiration—fast 
to light, too! 

Yes, CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment give 
cotton and rayon fabrics such a high degree of fast- 
ness to all three . . . that direct dyeing now com- 
pares favorably with more expensive vat dyeing! 

But only with CUPROFIX can you expect direct- 
_ dyed fabrics to have satisfactory fastness to sunlight. 
Only CUPROFIX gives you triple fastness in direct 
dyeing. 

Economy—and Quality, too! 


You save many dollars when you use direct dyes. 
For pennies more—relatively—you can make the 
big saving w#thout sacrificing quality . .. and com- 
pete successfully with many vat-dyed fabrics. 

Get acquainted with CUPROFIX now—write 
us for Booklet U. S. 125. SANDOZ CHEMICAL 
WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Label Resin-Treated Garments ‘‘WASHABLE”’ 


Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases fast- 
ness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling gar- 
ments ““‘washable”’ instead of just “dry cleanable”’. 
It also: | 

materially increases efficiency of the usual resin 
treatment 


eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on — 


light fastness. 


SANDOZ Winks ahead wh 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61 Van Dom Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Application laboratories and 
stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 
Other branches at Providence, 
Paterson, Chicago. 


Fast to Light - Wash + Perspiration 
Pressing Cleaning 


but triple fast 


For Quality “All The Way Through”... 
Keep Your Cards Up-To-Date 


ag 
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REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Intelligent spending of a mill’s modernization dollar demands that full consideration 
be given to replacement of existing preparatory machinery. Money invested in 
new spinning frames, for instance, isn’t going to show as great a return when 
coupled in a mill's organization with obsolete or poorly functioning cards. Quality 
“all the way through” extends to both product and equipment — or to none at all. 


7S H&B Revolving Flat Cards fit into your quality pic- 
ture because. they're the result of intelligent design, 
Sa ——s superior materials and skilled workmanship. A few 
eee of the design and construction features of this quality 
» machine are as follows: 


H & B Cards can be geared for any production in a mill’s organization. 


2) Five separate setting points for adjusting flats may be used singly or in combina- 

tion to control setting to .001 inch. Once a setting has been made, the points — 
although easily accessible — must be unlocked with a special key. This prevents 
unauthorized changes. 


Bends and flats can be kept perfectly concentric with the cylinder until the 
clothing has worn out. No other adjusting arrangement approaches H & B's 
for simplicity and reliability. 


Patent flat grinding arrangement for grinding from the working seat of the flats. 
H & B CARD INSTALLATION 

Featuring individual motor drive; 
patent top grinding arrangements; 
coilers available for 10” or 12” 
diameter cans. 


Patent flat stripping motion insures perfect stripping without damage to the 
clothing on the flats. 


Cylinder bearings are made of phosphor bronze. Vertically and horizontally 
adjustable pedestals maintain concentricity of the cylinder with the bends as 
the bearings wear. Pedestals are rigidly supported by card sides of extra-heavy 
castings. 


Complete details and further performance features of H & B Revolving Flat 
Cards are available on request. 
Builders of 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. feat 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, R. 1. U.S. A. T E X T | L E 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Ga. — 815 Citizens and Southern Nati | Bank Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C.— 523 West 4th M H N ER Y 
Greenville, Cc. — 1510-11 Woodside Bidg. 


Bens 
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MANY 


VAT DYESTUFFS ARE EXCLUSIVELY G.D.C. a 


GENERAL DYESTUFE CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET +> NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON: PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHTA CHICAGO. CHARLOTTE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ste-Hed-Co 

Flat Steel Heddles — 

Loom Harness Frames 
Loom Reeds 


f 
(Pitch Band and All Metal, bo 


: Regular and Stainless Steel Wire) 
0 Loom Harness, Accessories 
(Tempered Dogwood, 
2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Fibre and Persimmon Covered). 
Other Offices and Plants Drop Wires 


Greenville, S.C. « Atlanta, Ga. ¢ Greensboro, N.C. Providence, R. I. Warp Preparation Equipment 
(Fibre and Plastic Insulation) 
Cree! Stop Motions 
Hard Chrome Plated Parts 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant...Greenville, S. C. 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


"Weoves the 
World’s Needs” 
STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED — 
6259 Notre Dame Street East Montreal, Canada 


Only the FINEST Can produce the BEST! —EE 
1 has pee® acclaimed by housands of mills 4 
for having helped the rextile man pro — 
 auce FIRS? RUNS of BETTER ( is | 
RICS fot the past $2 years: 
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The Nov. 7th Election 


The election on Nov. 7 was fraught with many signifi- 
cances. 

Senate Democratic Leader Scott Lucas of Hilinois who, in 
order to curry favor with the Negroes of Chicago, took the 
lead in attempting to force the F.E.P.C. upon the South, 
was badly defeated for re-election. 

Apparently the Negroes of Chicago, like those in the 
South, have a contempt for the white man who seeks to 
erase segregation lines. 

Assistant Democratic Leader Senator Myers of Pennsylva- 
nia, who sought the votes of organized labor by opposing 
the Taft-Hartley Law and favoring every measure advocated 
by Washington labor leaders, was kicked out of the Senate. 

‘The rank and file of Pennsylvania labor showed that it 
was not in accord with the ideas of the professional labor 
leaders and Myers should have remembered that Truman 
failed to carry Pennsylvania in 1948 although it was the 
state with the largest number of members of labor unions. 

Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland, who sought to do 


President Truman’s bidding, and secure the vote of liberals 


by whitewashing the Communists in the State Department 
who had been pointed out by Senator McCarthy, lost the 
seat he had filled for 18 years. 

The blatherskite Chester Bowles, who boasted of his sup- 
port of Truman and his New Deal allegiance, was defeated 
for re-election as governor of Connecticut. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, who boasted that she was 100 
per cent for the New Deal, was defeated for the position of 
Senator from California and in the same state James Roose- 
velt, son of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, failed miserably 
in his effort to be elected governor. 

Other ardent New Dealers who were defeated for the 
United States Senate were John A. Carroll in Colorado, 
Claude ]. Burtenshaw and D. Worth Clark in Idaho, Alex 
M. Campbell in Indiana, Albert J. Loveland in Towa, Paul 
Aiken in Kansas, Emmet J. Kelley in New Hampshire, 
Harry O’Brien in North Dakota, and Thomas E. Fairchild 
in Wisconsin. 
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The only Senate casualty among the opponents of Presi- 
dent Truman was Senator Donnell of Missouri, a man whom 
the voters did not consider as having outstanding ability. 

The voters of Florida and North Carolina had already 
made it certain that two of President Truman's strongest 
and most liberal supporters, Claude Pepper and Frank P. 
Graham, would have to vacate their Senate seats. 

Two of the C.I.0.’s most loyal and highly favored Con- 
gressmen, Andrew Biemiller (D., Wis.), and Andrew Ja- 
cobs (D., Ind.), went down to defeat. 

Even in Democratic North Carolina, Representative Ham- 
ilton C. Jones had a close call because he was credited with 
opposition to the Taft-Hartley Law. 

On the other hand, Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, one 
of the authors of the Taft-Hartley Law, was re-elected by a 
substantial majority in spite of the desperate efforts and 
extremely large expenditures of funds by the C:1.0.-P.A.C. 
and the A.F.L. 


Taft carried Montgomery County (Dayton), a hotbed of 


unionism and C.1.O. auto and electrical workers unions. 
And he led in six other of Ohio’s largest counties—-Hamil- 
ton (Cincinnati), Franklin (Columbus), Lucas (Toledo), 
Mahoning (Youngstown), Stark (Canton) and Summit 
(Akron). 

A newspaper story from Washington, D. C., says: 

Washington, Nov. 8.—Organized labor's political forces, which 
poured more money and energy into Tuesday's election campaigns 
than in any off-year race in history, gloomily acknowledged crush- 
ing setbacks today. Many union leaders declined to comment pub- 
licly. But in both A.F.L. and C.1.O. camps there was a ready ad- 
mission that victories by Senators Taft (R., Ohio) and Millikin 
(R., Colo.), plus defeats of such Senate’ Democrats as Lucas of 
Illinois, Thomas of Utah and Myers of Pennsylvania would hurt 
organized labor's aims generally. | 

Thomas has been chairman of the Senate Labor Committee and one 
of labor’s most sympathetic members. 

The big blow was Taft's one-sided victory over Joseph T. Fergu- 
son in Ohio—where labor groups were concentrated as never before 
to send “Mr. Republican’’ down to defeat. 

The Democrats kept nominal control of the Senate by a 
count of 49 to 47 as against 54 to 42 in the 81st Congress. 

They kept nominal control of the House by 233 to 199 
with two undecided and one independent as _— 259 to 
169 in the 81st Congress. 

Nominal control is all that they have, as many Southern 
senators and congressmen will not support radical New 
Deal measures. | 

The absence of Lucas of Illinois, Myers of Pennsylvania, 
Tydings of Maryland, Graham of North Carolina and Pep- 
per of Florida assures a cleaner and healthier atmosphere 
in the United States Senate. 

The blundering and inefficient Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has asserted that he does not see in the election any 
mandate for his resignation and that he foresaw no change 
in the United States foreign policy as the result of the 
election. 

Many of those who went down to defeat on Nov. 7 hold 
the belief that the voters were voting against Secretary Ache- 
son and his policies and as President Truman looks toward 
the 1952 election he may put some grease on the skids and 
give Acheson a gentle push. 


Little Men Of New England 


We doubt that there ever was a finer or abler group of 
manufacturers than the New England textile manufacturers 
of 30 to 70 years ago but there are some among the present 
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The Nov. 7th Election 


The election on Nov. 7 was fraught with many. signifi- 
cances. 

Senate Democratic Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois who, in 
order to curry favor with the Negroes of Chicago, took the 
lead in attempting to force the F.E.P.C. upon the South, 
was badly defeated for re-election. 


Apparently the Negroes of Chicago, like those in the 


South, have a: contempt for the white man who seeks to 
erase segregation lines. 

Assistant Democratic Leader Senator Myers of Pennsylva- 
nia, who sought the votes of organized labor by opposing 
the Taft-Hartley Law and favoring every measure advocated 
by Washington labor leaders, was kicked out of the Senate. 

The rank and file of Pennsylvania labor showed that it 
was not in accord with the ideas of the professional labor 
leaders and Myers should have remembered that Truman 
failed to carry Pennsylvania in 1948 although it was the 
state with the largest number of members of labor unions. 

Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland, who sought to do 
President Truman's bidding, and secure the vote of liberals 
by whitewashing the Communists in the State Department 
who had been pointed out by Senator McCarthy, lost the 
seat he had filled for 18 years. 

The blatherskite Chester Bowles, who boasted of his sup- 
port of Truman and his New Deal allegiance, was defeated 
for re-election as governor of Connecticut. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, who boasted that she was 100 
per cent for the New Deal, was defeated for the position of 
Senator from California and in the same state James Roose- 
velt, son of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, failed miserably 
in his effort to be elected governor. 

Other ardent New Dealers who were detenbea for the 
United States Senate were John A. Carroll in Colorado, 
Claude J. Burtenshaw and D. Worth Clark in Idaho, Alex 
M., Campbell in Indiana, Albert J. Loveland in Towa, Paul 
Aiken in Kansas, Emmet J. Kelley in New Hampshire, 
Harry O’Brien in North Dakota, and Thomas E. Fairchild 
in Wisconsin. 
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The only Senate casualty among the opponents of Presi- 
dent Truman was Senator Donnell of Missouri, a man whom 
the voters did not consider as having outstanding ability. 

The voters of Florida and North Carolina, had already 
made it certain that two of President Truman's strongest 
and most liberal supporters, Claude Pepper and Frank P. 
Graham, would have to vacate their Senate seats. 

Two of the C.I.0.’s most loyal and highly favored Con- 
gressmen, Andrew Biemiller (D., Wis.), and Andrew Ja- 
cobs (D., Ind.), went down to defeat. 

Even in Democratic North Carolina, Representative Ham- 
ilton C. Jones had a close call because he was credited with 
opposition to the Taft-Hartley Law. 

On the other hand, Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, one 
of the authors of the Taft-Hartley Law, was re-elected by a 
substantial majority in spite of the desperate efforts and 
extremely large expenditures of funds by the C.I.0.-P.A.C. 
and the A.F.L. 

Taft carried Montgomery County (Dayton), a hotbed of 
unionism and C.1.O. auto and electrical workers unions. 
And he led in six other of Ohio's largest counties—Hamil- 
ton (Cincinnati), Franklin (Columbus), Lucas (Toledo), 
Mahoning (Youngstown), Stark (Canton) and Summit 
(Akron). 

A newspaper story from Washington, D. C., says: 

Washington, Nov. 8.—Organized labor's political forces, which 
poured more money and energy into Tuesday's election campaigns 
than in any off-year race in history, gloomily acknowledged crush- 
ing setbacks today. Many union leaders declined to comment pub- 
licly. But in both A.F.L. and C.1.O. camps there was a ready ad- 
mission that victories by Senators Taft (R., Ohio) and Millikin 
(R., Colo.), plus defeats of such Senate Democrats as Lucas of 
Illinois, Thomas of Utah and Myers of Pennsylvania would hurt 
organized labor's aims generally. 

Thomas has been chairman of the Senate Labor Committee and one 
of labor's most sympathetic members. 

The big blow was Taft's one-sided victory over Joseph T. Fergu- 
son in Ohio—where labor groups were concentrated as never before 
to send “Mr. Republican’ down to defeat. 

The Democrats kept nominal control of the Senate by a 
count of 49 to 47 as against 54 to 42 in the 81st Congress. 

They kept nominal control of the House by 233 to 199 
with two undecided and one independent as against 259 to 
169 in the 81st Congress. 

Nominal control is all that they have, as many Southern 
senators and congressmen will not support radical New 
Deal measures. 

The absence of Lucas of Illinois, Myers of Pennsylvania, 
Tydings of Maryland, Graham of North Carolina and Pep- 
per of Florida assures a cleaner and healthier atmosphere 
in the United States Senate, 

The blundering and inefhcient Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has asserted that he does not see in the election any 
mandate for his resignation and that he foresaw no change 
in the United States foreign policy as the result of the 
election. 

Many of those who went down to defeat on Nov. 7 hold 
the belief that the voters were voting against Secretary Ache- 
son and his policies and as President Truman looks toward 
the 1952 election he may put some grease on the skids and 
give Acheson a gentle push. 


Little Men Of New England 


We doubt that there ever was a finer or abler group of 
manufacturers than the New England textile manufacturers 
of 30 to 70 years ago but there are some among the present 
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EDITORIALS 


group about whom we cannot make any such statement. 

Some among the present group are little men, with little 
capacity for straight thinking but with a deep-seated jealousy 
for the accomplishments of Southern textile manufacturers. 

They seem to spend more time trying to injure the textile 
industry of the South than in trying to promote the most 
efficient operation of their own mills. 

Boston newspapers state that Seabury Stanton, president 
and treasurer of the Hathaway Mfg. Co. of New Bedford, 
Mass., and president of the New Bedford Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, has addressed a letter to Congress ask- 
ing that the minimum wage for the cotton and rayon textile 
industry be raised to at least $1 an hour. 

He called for the raise both under the Wage-Hour Law 
and under the Walsh-Healey Act, which sets minimum 
wages for work done under government contracts. 

Stanton asserted “There is no question that practically 
complete unionization of the textile workers in New Eng- 
land has resulted in higher wages and better working condi- 
tions for these employees.” 

On the other hand, he said, ‘‘strong efforts” by the unions 
to organize Southern mills met with little success. 

Only between 15 and 20 per cent of Southern mill work- 
ers are union members, he said. 

Stanton said federal action to lift wages in the industry 
on a nationwide basis would even out toa great degree the 
competitive advantage the South now has over the North. 

We doubt that anybody has the idea that Mr. Stanton is 
primarily interested in the wages or welfare of the textile 
workers. 

When he said, as quoted above, that the advance in wages 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1950 — 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—Textile division, A.S.M.E. (one-day session in conjunction 
with parent society's annual meeting), New York City. 


Nov. 21-Dec. 2—NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING, Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Dec. 2—PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8.T.A., Fireman's Hall, East Seventh St. 
(U. 8. 74-A), Charlotte, N. C 


Dec. 9—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. 
— 1951 — 


Jan. 15-18—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Auditorium. 


Jan. 22-24—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


March 5-9—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Cincinnati, O. 


March 29-31—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS INSTITUTE, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. . 


April 23-27—WET PROCESSING EXPOSITION, Tist Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 


April 29-May 5—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


April 30-May 4—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Ill. 


May 16-18—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CON- 
FERENCE, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem. 


t 


May 17-19—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


June 18-22—Annual —— AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 21-28—Annual convention, TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C 


Oct. 17-18—Annual national convention. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, New York City. 
—1952 — 
March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Cleveland, O. 
June 23-27—Annual meeting, A.S.T.M., New York City. 
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“would even out to a greater degree the competitive advan- 
tages of the South’’ he showed his hand. 

He ignored the fact that New England had 21,000,000 
cotton spindles when it came under the domination of labor 
unions and now has approximately 4,000,000. 

As a matter of fact wages in the South and in the North 
are now practically the same. 

One thing which cannot be equalized is the depreciation 
which has taken place in the management of New England 
textile mills. 3 

They are not doing any better now than when there was a 
marked difference in the wage scales nor can they explain 
how an increase in the minimum wages both North and 
South would help them to compete. 

They would fare better if they spent more time improving 
the efficiency of their mills and less time trying to injure 
Southern textile mills, 


Another Defeat For C. 1. 0. 


A labor election recently held at the American Thread 
Co., Tallapoosa, Ga., resulted as follows: 


The Election In South Carolina 


Election day in South Carolina was marked by two signifi- 
cant events, 

(1) James F. Byrnes, its most distinguished citizen, was 
elected governor. 

(2) The payment of a poll tax, as a — for 
voting, was abolished. 

James F. Byrnes, former Congressman, United States Sen- 
ate, United States Supreme Court Justice and United States 
Secretary of State, was elected governor. 

We congratulate South Carolina in having for its chief 
executive a man of so much ability and integrity and so 
much experience. We predict that South Carolina will make 
much progress during his term of office. 

More than 28 years ago North Carolina abolished the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a requisite for voting but has always 
held that it was the right of every state to decide the matter 
for itself. | 

Many votes have been taken in Congress during the re- 
peated efforts to force South Carolina and other Southern 
states to abolish the poll tax requirement but upon every 
such vote every member of the North Carolina delegation 
has voted to permit South Carolina to decide the matter for 
itself. 

We are pleased that South Carolina has now abolished 
the poll tax requirement and hope that the remaining six 
Southern states, which have the poll tax requirement, will 
do likewise but are certain that the North Carolina delega- 
tion and now the South Carolina delegation will always vote 
to permit them to decide for themselves. 


Swaddling Clothes 


We wouldn't have anyone doubt our desire ‘that the 
Armed Services get every textile item needed in the current 
crisis, or for that matter, any other crisis. We must admit, 
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Under all conditions the proved performance of Tycol lubricants 
more than meets their recommended service. 

Rigidly controlled and tested during manufacture . . . and refined 
from the highest grade crudes, Tycol oils and greases are known 
for their *UNIFORMITY within each classification — from the first 
drum to the last. 

This unvarying high quality, plus the scope of the line, accounts 
for Tycol’s wide acceptance by industry interested in maximum pro- 
duction .. . top efficiency . . . lowest operating cost. 

Whatever your lubrication need, let a Tide Water Associated 
engineer help you select the one suited for your particular need, 
Call, write or wire your. nearest Tide Water Associated office for 
full details. 
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EDITORIALS 


however, to some bewilderment in regard to a couple of 
Army invitations to bid which were sent out in September 
QM-30-280-51-272 asked for bids on 59,016 infants’ under- 
shirts, Size 2. QM-30-280-51-237 asked for 13,908 cotton 
infant blankets. What we want to know is just how were 
the respective quantities arrived at. 


The ratio works out to four and a fraction blankets to 
each undershirt—1,159 dozens of the former and 4,918 
dozens of the latter. One of the editors of this magazine 
has a couple of brats under three years old, and he claims to 
have first-hand information about infant plumbing. When 
a baby is damp enough to need a shirt change, the blanket 
is pretty ripe too, Has the Army decided that a blanket 
isn't really fouled up until it has been exposed to four 
smelly shirts? We don't know. 


Sought To Organize The Organizers 


A former C.I.0O. organizer has charged that the C.I.O. 
Textile Workers Union of America was unfair to him. He 
claims he was fired by the union for attempting to organize 
C.1.O. organizers. 


G. R. Jonnard, formerly of Albany, Ga., named C.I.O.- 
T.W.U.A. as ‘employer’ in the action filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board regional ofhce at Atlanta, Ga. 

He said the union “interfered with, restrained and co- 
erced” him when he tried to organize organizers. And then, 
he said, on or about-July 31, 1950, C.1.0.-T.W.U.A. fired 
him. : | 

Mr. Jonnard, who now lives in St. Petersburg, Fla., also 
is seeking damages from C.I.0.-T.W.U.A. in Federal Court. 

He asked for $12,827.88 in damages in a VU. §S. court 
action filed in Albany under the Taft-Hartley Law. 

He alleged his discharge was ‘wrongful, unlawful, ma- 
licious’”’ and caused by “the mutual undertaking of certain 
officers and agents of defendants for personal and political 
reasons. 

As the ’C.L.O. organizers were paid salaries by the C.L.O., 
they were certainly employees of the C.I.O, and the C.L.O. 
was certainly an employer. 

The C.L.O. tells mill employees that they should join a 
union and bargain collectively with their employees but it 
discharged one of its own employees when he sought to get 
its other employers to join him and bargain collectively. 

The C.1.O. seriously objects to its own employees tak- 
ing the medicine it habitually prescribes for all employees 
other than its own. | 


Who Said It? 


The following is an expression in which we fully concur: 


As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights of the states 
are all of those which have not been surrendered to the national 
government by the Constitution or its amendments. Wisely or un- 
wisely, people know that under the Eighteenth Amendment Congress 
has been given the right to legislate on this particular subject (Pro- 
hibition) but this is not the case in the matter of a great number 
of other vital problems of government, such as the conduct of pub- 
lic utilities, of banks, of insurance, of business, or agriculture, of 
education, of social welfare and of a dozen other important features. 
In these Washington must not be encouraged to interfere. 


Who said it? Believe it or not, it was a statement made 
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in a radio broadcast March 2, 1930, by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He was then governor of New York State and the 
“New Deal” had not been born. 


Meeting Of Piedmont Section Of S. T. A. 


The meeting of the Piedmont Division of the Southern 
Textile Association at Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., on 
Dec. 2, will be devoted almost exclusively to the subject of 
“Cotton Qualities.” 

There was a time when cotton was just cotton to a cotton 
mill and the only thing to be considered was the alleged 
length of staple and the alleged grade. | 

When a mill bought one-inch middling no consideration 
was given to the spinning qualities or the point at which the 
cotton was raised. | 

Today most successful mills study the fineness and the 
average length of fibers in cotton coming from each locality 
and by elaborate laboratory tests learn that cotton from one 
locality is far superior to cotton of equal grade and equal 
alleged length of fiber from another locality. 

Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School of Textiles at 
N. C. State College will assist with the meeting. He served 
for 17 years as head of the Cotton Qualities Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. He will bring 


_ along members of the school’s staff who will appear on the 


program. The acting chairman of the Piedmont Division, 
which has been inactive for séveral years, is Robert T. Stutts, 
president and treasurer of Carolinian Mills, Inc., High 
Shoals; N. C., and also a past president of the Southern 
Textile Association. 

The annual Shrine Football Game’ betvéden high school 
players from North Carolina and South Carolina will be 
played on the afternoon of Dec. 2. 


HOW THAT CUB GROWS! 


a 


—Reprint 
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Precision in Production of Johnson Sizers 
A Guarantee of Uniformity in Operation 
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Send for your free copy of our 16-page informative 
booklet, “Johnson Warp Sizers"’. 


PATERSON, 


NEW JERSEY 
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‘Round the World 1113 times for $1.00 


Calculations based on perform- 
ance records of Victor 4/0 F1.l 
X3D Travelers show that one dol- 
lar’s worth ran about 27,840,000 
miles — 1113 times the distance 
around the equator. 

When you see performance like 
that, it’s easy to think that traveler 
costs are too small to be worth 
bothering about. But such records 
are achieved only when you 
choose the right traveler for the 


job, and get the best that money 


can buy. 
Selecting travelers carelessly, 
without proper regard for quality, 


will quickly cut down the “mile- 
age’. Also, excessive ends down, 
plus frequent traveler changes, 
can boost your traveler-pound cost 
in yarn production far out of-line. 


When you choose Victor Trav- 


elers, a Victor Service Engineer 
will help you make sure to get the 
traveler best suited to your indi- 
vidual spinning or twisting. You 
also get extra long traveler-life, 
because Victor Travelers take top 
honors in any test for quality and 
uniformity. 

Remember, traveler costs per 
pound of yarn depend, never on 


price, always on performance. Plan 
now to talk to a Victor man, 
whether you are running conven- 
tional fibers, synthetics, or blends. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest 
Victor office . . . for prompt service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. .... 20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N.C. .... 358-364 West Main Ave..... Tel. 5-089] 
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SANFORIZED FABRIC OILS 


SEYCO Sanforized Assistants Give You Uniformity, Excellent 
Absorbency 


SEYCOL § —All purpose Sanforized Fabric Oil balanced 
blend of rewetting agent with efficient softener. 


SEYCOPEN 49 —-Highly effective rewetting agent for producing 
maximum absorbency where soft hand.is not 
important. | 


SEYCOL RW  —LUse where a very soft hand is the primary aim. 
Contains ample rewetter for necessary absorb- 
ency. 


SEYCOSOL 100—Extra quality; for use where best possible results 
- on fine counts and bleached goods are more 
important than a few cents extra cost. 


HEADQUARTERS. 
FOR TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


“ 7 


Warp Sizing NIAGARA ‘’Twist Setter’ 
Softeners Machine 


Penetrants — Yarn Conditioners 
Our technical service men, backed Penetrants 
by our large modern laboratories, couring Agents ye Assistants 
Sanforized Fabric Oils Shuttle Dressing 
wi co-operate with you in Rewetting Agents | 
Serting best resusts from SEYCO - . Wet Processing Chemicals and Auxiliaries 


Sizing. 


\] 


> 
Stas 


ZU. bay y 
CHEMICALS AGA. 2 


PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS a a 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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Call for Dillard Papers When Printing Office Forms 


If it's paper. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
MACON, GA. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. ] 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. ( 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 1 

COLUMBIA, S. C. PAD A M 
(Palmetto Paper Company) p DE R CO Dp ANY 
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Not merely Washington, but seemingly the whole nation is 
staggered by the amazing outcome of the election, when the great- 
est number of voters in any off-year election crowded to the polls 
and voted. In every state where Republicans made a knock-down 
and drag-out fight, they won by margins of a few thousand to 
almost a half million. In only one state, Missouri, where they 
made a "high level" fight in the tradition of Dewey in 1948, did 
they sustain defeat. Dewey, himself, with coat off and sleeves 
rolled up, said: between hard socks and swats: "I learned my 
lesson in 1948." 


Mr. Truman's legislative objectives, centering around the 
Fair Deal and 24 campaign promises in 1948, have been virtually 
obliterated. His alliance with C.1.0. and A.F.L. political action 
groups has carried him down in a debacle from which he must re- 
construct his administration from end to end. Organized labor as 
a political force, or even able to control any sizable part of 
the voters of its members, has simply been wiped out. Millions of 
dollars of workers' money, poured into campaigns from Pepper, 
Graham and Taylor to Helen Douglas, Jimmy Roosevelt and Chester 
Bowles, is as so much money down a rat hole. 


Truman's predicament with Congress is worse than if the 
Republicans had won outright control of both branches. His Senate 
leaders, Lucas and Myers, are carried down in huge majorities 
against them, and so are his aides and committee chairmen, Tydings 
and Elbert Thomas. In the House he is saved only in the fact 
that most committee chairmen are from Southern states. But he 
cannot blame the next Congress, as he did the 80th, for his 
troubles. 


Complete reshaping of the Cabinet, and of top figures in 
the Administration, is in immediate prospect. Oscar Ewing, arch 
advocate of socialized medicine, will probably be the first to go. 
The tenures of Dean Acheson, Brannan and Tobin are likely to end 
soon. Truman is now put to the necessity, in order to save his 
own political fortunes, of ruthlessly throwing out the Communists 
in government. | 


Union bosses went down to their most thumping defeat on 
record in the huge majority of 450,000-plus rolled up by Taft in 
Ohio. He was the target of the most bitter outpouring of villi- 
fication by imported labor agents that Ohio or any other state 
has ever known. Labor bosses, and not the Democratic Party, ran 
the anti-Taft campaign. 


The Northern Democratic Party in this campaign was well on 
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za — [Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital | 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


the way to becoming a labor union machine, and an adjunct of 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. They held the purse strings, and the power of 
veto as much as did Sidney Hillman. They carried the Northern 
wing to devastating defeat -—defeat for themselves in rapidly 
absorbing the wing and leaving scarcely a shell of the old party. 


Democratic leaders will be at the helm in both branches of 
Congress, but a heavy majority of them will be from Southern 
states. With the "coalition" of the 8lst Congress left intact, 
Truman cannot be expected to make any attempt to revive F.E.P. C. 


his "civil rights," his socialized medicine scheme, or his farm 
price subsidy plan. | 


Truman is telling his Secret Service guards he will not be 
cooped up and deprived of his daily walks because of the Puerto 
Rican shooting incident. He has fear of circulatory troubles; 


his doctors have even more fear. Reasons of health may forestall 
seeking another term. | | 


Darkening clouds in Korea mean that Truman and Congress 
‘must now come to grips with the whole range of economic controls 
and restrictions in the five titles of the Defense Production Act. 
The long arm of government is about to reach much further into 
the business of controls. Under mllitary necessity, they will 
grow broader and tighten immensely. So far the Truman moves have 


been confined to debt and credit management , but inflation is 
forcing the issue. | 


High economic advisers are convinced that something like 
O.P.A. and the Little Steel formula must soon be set up. The 
formula has already been brought out and dusted off, with some - 
thing that looks like another 0O.P.A. 


Truman forces are committed to the concept that wage and 
salary levels cannot be controlled without the concomitant of 
controlled prices. The Defense Act says both must be used if 
either is invoked. The question is where wages and prices are 
to be pegged. Labor leaders say they will not accept a Little 


Steel ceiling of 15 per cent again. They want a formula of wages 
tied to costs of living. 3 


oquarely in Truman's lap is the demand of union leaders for 
immediate excess profits tax legislation. They want the law as 
justification for wage demands they are making, and as an escape 
hatch for themselves with their members in the. wage controls they 
are certain are coming soon. 


Truman has been warned by some of the top leaders of the 
House and Senate that controls must be applied with an even and 
impartial hand, without special privilege to labor or any other 
group. Otherwise, they assert, the country's economy can be 
thrown quickly into critical dislocations. Truman postponed action 
until after the election, but clearly his hand is being forced now. 


For the fifth time, Truman will ask for universal military 
training in the new Congress. Defense officials are hoping to 
provide five million trained men between ages of 18 and 26. 
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BAHAN LOOM PARTS 
give longer service..... 


Bahan makes a complete line of standard, de- 
pendable, replacement parts for looms. From 
design to manufacture to performance, Bahan 
parts are the equal, or superior, of parts made 
by any manufacturer. Bahan loom parts give 
longer service! | 


A. MOTOR PINIONS 
The South’s most complete stock, in size range for 
all standard motors. Finest quality steel, precision 
cut. Teeth generated on modern gear shapers. 


B. PICK CAM HUB 


Made for all standard Draper Looms, of malleable 
iron, accurately machined so all surfaces are con- 
centric. Guaranteed never-to-break in service. 


C. SPRING TYPE CRANK ARM 


Designed for rugged flexibility, made of the finest 
steel and iron, and reinforced at all points of 
strain. .Give smoother operation at any speed. 


D. PICK SHAFT 


Smoother action and complete absence of distor- 
tion from machined ends. Installation of complete 
Pick Shaft Assembly assures positive alignment. 


: E. CLOTH ROLL SPRING SHAFT WORM & 
WORM WHEEL 
a4? : Developed for absolutely dependable service, these 
= units are guaranteed forever against breakage or 
wearing out. Sold only in sets. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


_ DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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...Warp Sizes for Natural 
and Synthetic Fibers 
Starches, Dextrines, 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta - Boston 


‘Charlotte - Chicago 


Gums and Resins 


Finishing 
... Printing Thickeners for 
Rochester - St. Louis 


All Types of Colors. : San Francisco - Toronto 
| LABORATORIES | 
Pa New York - Providence - Pawtucket 


Charlotte - Toronto 


| STEIN 


| i MADISON AVENUE 
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Cincinnati - Detroit 
Los Angeles - Montreal 
New York - Philadelphia 


Providence - Portland 


NEW YORK 17,8. 
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how to save 

on continuous scouring 
of mineral oils from 
woolen piece-goods 


| 


for odor free goods 
complete removal of mineral oils & soil 
faster operation at lower temperature 


Synthetic detergents differ widely in chemical composition and 
method of manufacture. Some are good wetting agents but mediocre 
detergents. Others emulsify but have low sequestering power. Still 
others function only in a narrow pH and temperature range. 
Nacconol—the “balanced detergent’ —give you the best combina- 
tion of wetting, washing, emulsifying, dispersing, foaming in hot or 
cold solution at any pH. 


Available in flake, powder or bead form. 
For prompt delivery, get in touch with our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6G, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 


Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApitol 7.0490 Richmond 19, Va., 6 North Fifth St. Richmond 2.1930 
Providence 3, 8.1., 15 Westminster St. Dexter 1.3008 Columbus, Ga., Columbus Interstate Bidg. Columbus 3.1029 
Philadelphia 6, 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbard 3-6382 Greensboro, Jefferson Standard Bidg. GReensbore 2-2518 
San Francisce 5, Cal., 517 Howard St SUtter 1.7507 Chattanooga 2, Tenn., James Building Chattanooga 6 6347 
Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St. Beacon 1853 Atlanta 2, Ga., 140 Peachtree St. CYPress 2821 


Chicago 54, ill., The Merchandise Mart SUperior 7.3387 New Orleans 12, La.. Cotton Exchange Bidg. Raymond 1228 
Charlotte, 1 W.C., 201-203 West First St. CHarlotte 3-9221 Toronto 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W. Eigin 6495 


"Reg. V. S. Pat. 


or bicarbonate 


use to 1% solution 
A TIC DETERGENT | 
| plus sodium chloride | 


NOW GREATER THAN EVER WITH IMPROVED 
TERRELL BOBBIN CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


To determine whether you're getting maximum effi- 
ciency frem your bobbin cleaning equipment, com- 
pare its performance with Terrell’s new, cost-saving 


machinery. 


The Type K Bobbin Cleaner (shown above) cleans 
cotton and spun rayon feeler waste from plain-finish 
loom quills—both inside and out—at a speed of 100 
to 125 bobbins per minute, eliminating the need for 


large bobbin inventories. 


Handling costs are cut to a new low by Terrell 
Bobbin Box Hoists and Conveyors which carry 
bobbins directly to your cleaner and return them to 


the locations vou specify. 


It may pay you to re-examine your own bobbin 
cleaning operation, and let Terrell engineers suggest 
the equipment improvements which will save you 


most. 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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By GEORGE S. BUCK, JR., Technical Service Director 


National Cotton Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 


URING 1950 the tetm “‘super-cotton” has appeared 

frequently in the trade press, and even in the New 
York Times, the Wall Street Journal, and other well-known 
newspapers. Plans have been completed for an accelerated 
breeding program for various ‘‘super-cottons'’ in a tropical 
region of Mexico. One of the new ‘‘super-cottons”’ has even 
progressed to the stage of extensive mill-scale trials in which 
it will be made into a variety of products. The next step may 
be the advertisement, by our leading department stores, of 

super-cotton” dresses and shirts. | 

- Perhaps it is time to ask ourselves a few rather searching 
questions about these “'super-cottons.”” (1) Just what ts a 
“‘super-cotton?’’ (another popular term 1s triple-hybrid ) 
(2).What will the new cottons mean to the mills? (3) 
What will they offer the consumer in new or improved 
quality? (4) Finally, if we haven't yet got the ultimate 
“super-cotton,”” what characteristics or properties should 
that ideal fiber possess ? 

What is a “super-cotton?’’—All of the new cottons thus 
far developed which have been classed as “super-cottons’’ 
are simply very good cottons with unusually high values in 
tensile strength. By ‘‘very good cottons’ it is meant that 
they have a low nep count during processing, spin well, and 
produce a yarn of better than average appearance grade. 
Unusually high tensile strength means 100 to 130 thousand 
pounds per square inch, against about 80,000 for upland 
cottons, and 25 to 75 per cent greater strength in yarns. 
Some of the new cottons have appreciably greater luster 
than the cottons in general use, although it has yet to be 
proven that the advantage in luster is maintained after com- 
mercial mercerizing. The new cottons may have improved 
properties other than strength, but if so, these have yet to 
be evaluated. 

What will the new cottons mean to the mills 2 The in- 
dustry is trying to learn the answer to this question this 
season in mill-scale tests on one of the new “‘super-cottons.” 
About 25 mills are co-operating in an elaborate. study of 
this cotton “X,”’ processing it into products ranging from 
fine dress goods to tire cord and canvas. It will be another 
six to nine months before all the results of th's testing pro- 
gram have been returned and evaluated, but if the cotton 
comes up to expectations; it should be of considerable value 
to the mills. First, the low neppiness and high yarn appear- 
ance will permit efficient processing into a superior yarn 
and fabric. The higher fiber and yarn strength means fewer 
ends down in spinning, and presents the possibility of in- 
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creasing production by using lower twist. Yarns and fabrics 
will meet minimum strength specifications more easily. 
Blending the ‘‘super-cottons’ with below average cottons 
may overcome the deficiencies of the latter. 

Another important advantage of the new high- seaciaiah 
cottons is that, for some uses, they can take the place of 
the expensive extra-long staple cottons now largely im- 
ported. Aside from anticipated processing improvements, 
unusually high values in tensile strength may be of no 
significant advantage to certain mills. The appearance and 
performance specifications of many standard constructions, 
such as print cloth, can be met satisfactorily with the cottons 
now available. It is difficult to see what marked advantage 


might result from the use of a cotton which simply adds 


an extra increment of strength to these fabrics. Neverthe- 
less, the mill scale evaluation of new cottons includes these 
standard fabrics so that any possible advantages other than 
processing can be determined by tests on the finished fabrics 
and by service testing. 

What do “super-cottons” offer the consumer in new or 
improved qualities?—The new triple-hybrids, inter-specific 
crosses, and other ‘‘super-cottons’” thus far developed or 
being developed will not possess any new qualities not found 
in ordinary cottons, but they will have certain qualities to 
a greater dregree. Strength is the one characteristic that is 
outstanding, with luster a possibility and other qualities 


largely unexplored. Greater strength in cotton is particu- 


larly desirable in industrial uses including tire cord, duck, 
bags of all types, power transmission belts, fire hose, cord- 
age, twine, and industrial thread, and laundry nets. The 
household uses in which stronger cottons are sought include 
blankets, rugs, domestic sewing thread, and dish cloths. In 
clothing uses, “super-cottons’’ are most needed in women's 
and children’s hosiery, children’s nightwear, and in women’s 
corsets and girdles. 

The greater strength of ‘‘super-cottons’’ may be important 
in a number of additional uses in a more indirect manner. 
If cotton is appreciably stronger, less can be used in certain 
cost-critical applications thereby affecting a saving. In other 
uses, and these include many items for the military forces, 
minimum bulk and minimum weight are quite important. 
It is expected that the strength of the new cottons may per- 
mit the use of lower weight, less bulky, cotton products that - 
will still meet specification requirements for strength. 

One serious qualification must be made in any prediction 
of the usefulness of new high-strength cottons—if the new 
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NOW GREATER THAN EVER WITH IMPROVED 
TERRELL BOBBIN CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


To determine whether you’re getting maximum effi- 


ciency from your bobbin cleaning equipment, com- 
pare its performance with Terrell’s new, cost-saving 


machinery. 


The Type K Bobbin Cleaner (shown above) cleans 


cotton and spun rayon feeler waste from plain-finish 


loom quills—both inside and out—at a speed of 100 


to 125 bobbins per minute, eliminating the need for 


large bobbin inventories. 


Handling costs are cut to a new low by Terrell 
Bobbin Box Hoists and Conveyors which carry 
bobbins directly to your cleaner and return them to 


the locations you specify. 


It may pay you to re-examine your own bobbin 
cleaning operation, and let Terrell engineers suggest 
the equipment improvements which will save you 


most. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO, 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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URING 1950 the term “super-cotton’ has appeared 

/ frequently in the trade press, and even in the New 
York Times, the Wall Street Journal, and other well-known 
newspapers. Plans have been completed for an accelerated 
breeding program for various “‘super-cottons”’ in a tropical 
region of Mexico. One of the new ‘‘super-cottons”’ has even 
progressed to the stage of extensive mill-scale trials in which 
it will be made into a variety of products. The next step may 
be the advertisement, by our leading department stores, of 
super-cotton’” dresses and shirts. 

Perhaps it is time to ask ourselves a few rather searching 
questions’ about these “‘super-cottons.” (1) Just what is a 
“super-cotton?’’ (another popular term is triple-hybrid) 
(2) What will the new cottons mean to the mills? (3) 
What will they offer the consumer in new or improved 
quality? (4) Finally, if we haven't yet got the ultimate 
“super-cotton,” what characteristics or properties should 
that ideal fiber possess ? , 

What is a “super-cotton?”—All of the new cottons thus 
far developed which have been classed as “‘super-cottons’’ 
are simply very good cottons with unusually high values in 
tensile strength. By “very good cottons” 
they have a low nep count during processing, spin well, and 
produce a yarn of better than average appearance grade. 
Unusually high tensile strength means 100 to 130 thousand 
pounds per square inch, against about 80,000 for upland 
cottons, and 25 to 75 per cent greater strength in yarns. 
Some of the new cottons have appreciably greater luster 
than the cottons in general use, although it has yet to be 
proven that the advantage in luster is maintained after com- 
mercial mercerizing. The new cottons may have improved 
properties other than strength, but if so, these have yet to 
be evaluated. 

What will the new cottons mean to the mills?—The in- 
dustry is trying to learn the answer to this question this 
season in mill-scale tests on one of the new “super-cottons.”’ 
About 25 mills are co-operating in an elaborate study of 
this cotton ‘“X,’” processing it into products ranging from 


fine dress goods to tire cord and canvas, It will be another 


six to nine months before all the results of th's testing pro- 
gram have been returned and evaluated, but if the cotton 
comes up to expectations, it should be of considerable value 
to the mills. First, the low neppiness and high yarn appear- 
ance will permit efficient processing into a superior yarn 
and fabric. The higher fiber and yarn strength means fewer 
ends down in spinning, and presents the possibility of in- 
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it is meant that — 


creasing production by using lower twist. Yarns and fabrics 
will meet minimum strength specifications more easily. 
Blending the “‘super-cottons” with below average cottons 
may overcome the deficiencies of the latter. 

_ Another important advantage of the new high-strength 
cottons is that, for some uses, they can take the place of 
the expensive extra-long staple cottons now largely im- 
ported. Aside from anticipated processing improvements, 
unusually high values in tensile strength may be of no 


significant advantage to certain mills. The appearance and 


performance specifications of many standard constructions, 
such as print cloth, can be met satisfactorily with the cottons 
now available. It is difficult to see what marked advantage 
might result from the use of a cotton which simply adds 
an extra increment of strength to these fabrics. Neverthe- 
less, the mill scale evaluation of new cottons includes these | 
standard fabrics so that any possible advantages other than 


processing can be determined by tests on the finished fabrics 


and by service testing. _ 

What do “super-cottons’” offer the consumer in new or 
improved qualities?—The new triple-hybrids, inter-specific 
crosses, and other ‘‘super-cottons’’ thus far developed or 


being developed will not possess any new qualities not found 


in ordinary cottons, but they will have certain qualities to 
a greater dregree. Strength is the one characteristic that is 
outstanding, with luster a possibility and other qualities 
largely unexplored. Greater strength in cotton is particu- 
larly desirable in industrial uses including tire cord, duck, 
bags of all types, power transmission belts, fire hose, cord- 
age, twine, and industrial thread, and laundry nets. The 
household uses in which stronger cottons are sought include 
blankets, rugs, domestic sewing thread, and dish cloths. In 
clothing uses, “‘super-cottons’’ are most needed in women’s 


and children’s hosiery, children’s nightwear, and in women’s 


corsets and girdles. 


The greater strength of ‘‘super-cottons’’ may be important 
in a number of additional uses in a more indirect manner. 
If cotton is appreciably stronger, less can be used in certain 
cost-critical applications thereby affecting a saving. In other 
uses, and these include many items for the military forces, 
minimum bulk and minimum weight are quite important. 
It is expected that the strength of the new cottons may per- 
mit the use of lower weight, less bulky, cotton products that 
will still meet specification requirements for strength. 

One serious qualification must be made in any prediction 
of the usefulness of new high-strength cottons—if the new 
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cottons are inferior to normal cottons in a few important 
qualities other than strength, much of their value may be 
lost. Of some concern is the fact that initial tests indicate 
the ‘‘super-cottons’’ may be lower in flex and fatigue re- 
sistance than normal cottons. This could mean that high 
strength will not be a sufficient advantage in tire cord and 
transmission’ belting. If the new cottons are less extensible 
and more highly crystalline, the effectiveness of wrinkle- 
resistant finishes will be impaired. 

Wear resistance is another important characteristic of 
textiles, and one in which cotton is outstanding. Higher 
strength does not mean greater durability, however.. It may 
mean just the opposite if the elastic properties of the fiber 
are changed in the wrong direction. These are just a few 
of the factors being evaluated on “Super-Cotton X’’ this 
year, not only for the benefit of that variety, but to provide 
information to guide breeders in the development of cot- 
tons needed five, ten, or 15 years hence. 

What properties should the ideal cotton fiber possess ?— 
This should be one of the most important questions for 
breeders to consider. It it takes six to ten years to stabilize 


a new cotton variety, and perhaps a few more years to get 


it into production, it would seem important to know in 
advance just what qualities will make the cotton commer- 
cially successful. From the standpoint of the industry as 
a whole, if cotton is to meet the rising competition from 
synthetic fibers, plastics, and paper, it is vital that new. cot- 
tons that can successfully compete with specialized materials 
be made available. 


The Balance of Qualities 


Cotton's present position as the leading textile fiber of 
the world is principally the result of a wonderful combina- 
tion of desirable physical and chemical properties inherent 
in the fiber. Cotton has a balance of qualities; a “super- 
super-cotton’’ can’t be created simply by increasing all of 
cotton’s good qualities. When any one property is increased, 
it must be at the expense of another. Stronger cottons will 
generally be less flex and fatigue resistant, and possibly 
less abrasion resistant. If cotton is made more absorbent, 
it will be slower drying and possibly more susceptible to 
mildew. If less absorbent cottons are produced, they will 
be harder to dye. If smoother, more lustrous cottons result 
from the breeders’ efforts; they will likely have lower ad- 
hesion for plastics in coatings and laminates. If a more 
extensible cotton can be bred, fabrics made from it will be 
less dimensionally stable. 


New and ‘improved qualities developed in cotton. by 


breeding research will mean specialized cottons—cottons - 


not quite so versatile, not quite so widely useful as hereto- 
fore, but better for certain uses. These cottons. will be a 
better match for the. synthetics which are now edging cotton 
out of some markets because of specially engineered proper- 
ties. There are plenty of examples which show how these 
less versatile synthetics can displace cotton, Tire cord is 
a good one. Rayon, a weak fiber when wet, functions safely 
when imbedded in rubber. By savings in bulk and weight 
resulting from its continuous filament form it can make 
a cheaper tire, and thus take the market from cotton, Other 
examples—-again with rayon—-are the inroads this fiber has 
made in women’s clothing markets because of luster, drap- 
ing qualities, and sheerness, in spite of inferior durability 
and launderability. Saran, a plastic monofilament, has 
gained in upholstery uses largely because of stain resistance. 
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Many other examples could be cited for glass, nylon, Orlon, 
etc. Fortunately, the nature of the cotton fiber is such that 
even highly specialized varities will remain more versatile 
than their man-made competitors. We would not expect 
a “‘super-lustrous’’ cotton to be significantly less launder- 
able than normal commercial cottons. It might very well 
be more soil and stain resistant. 

Specialized cottons have much to offer if they are used 
intelligently; that is, in the uses to which their properties 
are best suited. They can, in some cases, be worse than the 
present commercial cottons if put into the wrong products. 
The answer to our fourth question is that there will be no 
ideal cotton for breeders to develop, at least from the view- 
point of the ultimate consumer. There can be any number 
of specialized or ‘‘super’’ cottons, however, and ‘‘super'’ 
will not connote tensile strength as it does now. There are 
at least ten qualities, including luster, drape, soil resistance, 
warmth, and others more important to the consumer, in 
cotton goods, than higher tensile strength. Many of these 
consumer qualities are directly influenced by fiber proper- 
ties than can be modified ‘by triple-hybrids, trick crosses, 
and other manipulations that make up the science of cotton 
breeding. 

Studies on the utilization of cotton, and the manner: in 
which the fiber performs in. yarns and fabrics have not yet 
progressed far enough to permit blueprinting the various 
types of cotton fibers toward which breeders should point 
their researches. Tensile strength is known to be important, 


but not all-important: Luster is a very desirable quality, 


one that would help cotton much more than higher strength. 
A smooth fiber, having few or no convolutions, and with 
a minimum of surface imperfections, should be more lus- 
trous. Changes in the crystallinity and crystalline orientation 
should also influence luster. 

A less crystallinic cotton, possibly weaker than normal, 
but more easily swellable and receptive to resins, chemicals, 
and dyes would be extremely valuable. Such a cotton would 
take wrinkle-resistant finishes better, would dye in fuller 
colors, might well have greater flex life and greater durabil- 
ity. It would probably be more extensible, could be made 
more resilient, and would be highly desirable in uses rang- 
ing from tire cord to blankets. It would certainly drape well 
and be a ‘‘natural’ for the women’s dress market. 


Future Competition in Fibers 


While we can’t at present describe all of the fiber charac- 
teristics we need and want from breeding research, we can 
urge that the properties which determine, over the long 
term, a textile fiber’s usefulness be considered in future 
studies and developments. Many of the cottons which the 
breeder has already discarded because of below-par strength 
or some other reason might have represented a start towards 
even more valuable qualities. The potential of all cottons 
very different from the normal should be studied, rather 
than concentrating on those which fall into the accepted 
pattern of fibets to which the industry is accustomed. 

Cotton breeding is a long-term activity and needs long- 
term planning. If we are to have specialized cottons to 
combat specialized synthetics, breeding for those cottons 
must start soon. Five, ten or 15 years from now-we can 
be certain of having new synthetic fibers competing for 
cotton’s markets. Will we have the ‘‘super-cottons”’ avail- 
able 15 years hence to meet that competition ? 


Mr. Buck's paper was delivered at this year's Spinner-Breeder Conference. 
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for better sewing... better selling 


treat your fabrics with | 


Quality tells...and sells...in fabrics treated 


with Cyanamid Textile Chemicals. Quality in terms of 


such characteristics as softness, suppleness, good — 

hand and level dyeing, combined with improved 

sewing properties, is a strong sales impetus— 

and it’s yours when you specify finishing materials 
and chemicals from Cyanamid. 


Because fabric quality depends upon chemical 


quality, Cyanamid maintains rigid control over every 


step in the manufacture of its products. 
Moreover, Cyanamid offers you a complete line... 
so just specify the properties you want in 

your fabrics and our Cyanamid representative 
will specify the chemicals to do a good job. 


Cyanamid’s Textile Chemicals Include: 
DECERESOL® Wetting Agents, No-opOKOL® 
Finishing Oils, AQuASOL® Sulfonated 
Castor Oil, Penetrants, Sizing Compounds 


LOM PANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. F11 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Carded Yarn Association elected at its fifth annual meeting (left to right): E. 


Spray, N. C., a new director: 


D. R. LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., 
Brower of Hope Mille, N. C., 


director. 


HE critical raw cotton situation and the recent govern- 


ment order limiting the exports of cotton both were — 


viewed with some concern by speakers at the fifth annual 
meeting of the Carded Yarn Association in Pinehurst, N. C., 
Oct. 26-27. The parley attracted a gathering of approxi- 
mately 225 mill executives, members of the Association of 
Cotton Yarn Distributors and supply service firms’ repre- 
sentatives. 

W. Rhea Blake, executive vice-president of the National 


Cotton Council, told the carded cotton sale yarn spinners — 


that the most critical problem facing the cotton industry is 
getting adequate cotton produced next year to meet the 
nation’s needs. The task of meeting the government's 1951 
production goal of 16 million bales, he declared, would 
not be an easy one, Recalling that the previous largest boost 
in acreage planted in cotton was around five million acres, 
Mr. Blake said the proposed jump from 19 million this 
year to approximately 30 million will require the greatest 
increase in the industry's history. 

Commenting on the cotton export control order, J. Craig 
Smith, executive vice-president of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., and retiring board chairman of the association, 
suggested that the farmer should not have to foot the whole 
bill for conserving the cotton supply. 

“When our government has found it necessary to stock- 
pile other scarce commodities, it has done so at the expense 
of the country as a whole. I feel that it is unfair to ask the 
farmer to stockpile his cotton at his own expense. We know 
that a sufficient supply of cotton is essential to our national 
defense,” said Mr. Smith. “If after thorough investigation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture thought it prudent to limit 
the amount of cotton which could be exported, we feel that 
he did only what he deemed to be his duty. 

“We join with other branches of the cotton industry, 
though, in deploring the fact that this restriction of exports 
resulted in reducing the price of cotton just before the time 
when the farmer was marketing his crop. The present crop 
is not only one of the smallest on record but also one of 
the most expensive that our farmers have ever produced.” 


chairman of the board; J. Craig Smith of Sylacauga, Ala., 
Mr. Smith is immediate past chairman and Mr. Brower was 1948-49 chairman. 


attorney of Atlanta, Ga. 


Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte. N. C., president; Karl Bishopric of 
N. 


vice-chairman; and E. 


He said that where the government has found it necessary 
to stockpile other scarce commodities, it has done so “at 
the expense of the country as a whole, and not at the ex- 
pense of any particular segment.” 


Mr. Blake noted that the cotton council’s mobilization 
committee had recommended a 16,800,000-bale crop 
1951, but said the limit was “how much we can get pro- 
duced.” In order to meet the new goal, he said, growers 
must increase supplies about 50 per cent in the face of 
growing shortages of machinery, labor and insecticides. Also 
a factor is a trend to diversified agriculture in the cotton 
belt and a tendency to “get away from a one-crop system, 
he observed. Mr. Blake felt that ‘for a number of years 
ahead” the country’s preparedness program would carry a 
high level of economic activity and for cotton textile prod- 
ucts “a greater than average’ demand than on industry 
generally. 

E. Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte N. C., president and 
treasurer of the association, stated in his report that mills’ 
inventories were the smallest since February, 1948, with a 
record backlog of orders. He noted that in September carded 
yarn mills boosted production 61/, per cent, but said sales 
and shipments continued to exceed output. Last year’s pat- 
tern—in which yarn mills made little or no profit in the 
first six months—is being followed in 1950, he said. 

Invocation of industry-wide price and wage controls after 
the current elections was predicted by Frank Constangy, 
“It is perfectly obvious to me,” 
the former member of the Regional War Labor Board said, 
“that, unless we are saved by some miracle, we will be faced 
with either selective or industry-wide price and wage con- 
trols.” He further advised that managentent faced the prob- 
lem of manpower controls and the possibility of materials 
priorities. 

Also in the eine according to Mr. Constangy, are 
“higher Walsh-Healey minimums and, conceivably, . de- 
mands for further revision of Wage and Hour Law amend- 
ments.’’ If present emergency conditions continue, Mr. 
Constangy indicated, there would be new and expanded 
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New 
Pickers 
for Old 


Your old pickers can be rebuilt exactly like new machines. 


The basic design of a picker has not changed in more than 
50 years, and therefore a thoroughly modern picker can 
be built right into the old frames at a big saving in cost. 
The old frames are valuable, and are just as good as 


new ones. 


Where it is not feasible to send your pickers to us for 
rebuilding, we will exchange them for rebuilt pickers of the 
same model. Our truck delivers a new picker at your 
plant and takes away an old one. The new picker can be 


making laps the day after it is delivered. 


Where pickers do not need complete rebuilding, but should 
have a thorough overhauling, this work can be done right 
in your picker room with one of our skilled machinery 


erectors in charge of the work. 


We keep a large stock of picker repair parts always on hand, 
and fill repair orders within 24 hours after their receipt. 

In an emergency, telephone us in the morning and you can 
have the picker repair parts at the mill the following day, 

if you are within about 500 miles of Greenwood. 
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The Carded Yarn Association elected at its fifth annual meeting (left to right): E. Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte, N. C., president; Karl Bishopric of 


A> 


Spray, N. C.. a mew director: D. R. LaFar,. Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., chairman of the board; J. Craig Smith of Sylacauga, Ala., vice-chairman; and E; N 
Brower of Hope Mills, N. C., director. Mr. Smith is immediate past chairman and Mr. Brower was 1948-49 chairman. 


HE critical raw cotton situation and the recent govern- 

ment order limiting the exports of- cotton both were 
viewed with some concern by speakers at the fifth annual 
meeting of the Carded Yarn Association in Pinehurst, N. C., 
Oct. 26-27. The parley attracted a gathering of approxt- 
mately 225 mill executives, members of the Association of 
Cotton Yarn Distributors and supply service firms’ repre- 
sentatives. 

W. Rhea Blake, executive vice-president of the National 
Cotton Council, told the carded cotton sale yarn spinners 
that the most critical problem facing the cotton industry 1s 
getting adequate cotton produced next year to meet the 
nation’s needs, The task of meeting the government's 1951 
production goal of 16 million bales, he declared, would 
not be an easy one. Recalling that the previous largest boost 
in acreage planted in cotton was around five million acres, 
Mr. Blake said the proposed jump from 19 million this 
year to approximately 30 million will require the greatest 
increase in the industry's history. 

Commenting on the cotton export control order, J. Craig 
Smith, executive vice-president of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., and retiring board chairman of the association, 
suggested that the farmer should not have to foot the whole 
bill for conserving the cotton supply. 

“When our government has found it necessary to stock- 
pile other scarce commodities, it has done so at the expense 
of the country as a whole. I feel that it is unfair to ask the 
farmer to stockpile his cotton at his own expense. We know 
that a sufficient supply of cotton is essential to our national 
defense,”’ said Mr. Smith. “If after thorough investigation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture thought it prudent to limit 
the amount of cotton which could be exported, we feel that 
he did only what he deemed to be his duty. | 

“We join with other branches of the cotton industry, 
though, in deploring the fact that this restriction of exports 
resulted in reducing the price of cotton just before the time 
when the farmer was marketing his crop. The present crop 
is not only one of the smallest on record but also one of 
the most expensive that our farmers have ever produced.” 
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He said that where the government has found it necessary 
to stockpile other scarce commodities, it has done so “at 


the expense of the country as a whole, and not at the ex- 


pense of any particular segment.” 


Mr. Blake noted that the cotton council's mobilization 
committee had recommended a 16,800,000-bale crop in 
1951, but said the limit was “how much we can get pro- 
duced.” In order to meet the new goal, he said, growers 
must increase supplies about 50 per cent in the face of 
growing shortages of machinery, labor and insecticides. Also 
a factor is a trend to diversified agriculture in the cotton 
belt and a tendency to “get away from a one-crop system,” 
he observed. Mr. Blake felt that “for a number of years 
ahead” the country’s preparedness program would carry a 


high level of economic activity and for cotton textile prod- 


ucts ‘a greater than average’’ demand than on industry 
generally. 

E. Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte, N. C., president and 
treasurer of the association, stated in his report that mills’ 
inventories were the smallest since February, 1948, with a 
record backlog of orders. He noted that in September carded 
yarn mills boosted production 61/, per cent, but said sales 


and shipments continued to exceed output. Last year’s pat- 


tern—in which yarn mills made little or no profit in. the 
first six months—is being followed in 1950, he said. 

Invocation of industry-wide price and wage controls after 
the current elections was predicted by Frank Constangy, 
attorney of Atlanta, Ga. “It is perfectly obvious to me,” 
the former member of the Regional War Labor Board said, 
that, unless we are saved by some miracle, we will be faced 
with either selective or industry-wide price and wage con- 
trols.’ He further advised that management faced the prob- 
lem of manpower controls and the possibility of materials 
priorities. 

Also in the offing, according to Mr. Constangy, are 
“higher Walsh-Healey minimums and, conceivably, de- 
mands for further revision of Wage and Hour Law amend- 
ments.’’ If present emergency conditions continue, Mr. 
Constangy indicated, there would be new and expanded 
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New 
Pickers 


for Old 


Your old pickers can be rebuilt exactly like new machines. 
The basic design of a picker has not changed in more than 
50 years, and therefore a thoroughly modern picker can 

be built right into the old frames at a big saving in cost. 
The old frames are valuable, and are just as good as 


new ones. 


Where it is riot feasible to send your pickers to us for 

| rebuilding, we will exchange them for rebuilt pickers of the 
same model. Our truck delivers a new picker at your 
plant and takes away an old one. The new picker can be 


making laps the day after it is delivered. 


Where pickers do not need complete rebuilding, but should 


have a thorough overhauling, this work can be done right 
in your picker room with one of our skilled machinery 


erectors in charge of the work. 


We keep a large stock of picker repair parts always on hand, 
and fill repair orders within 24 hours after their receipt. 

In an emergency, telephone us in the morning and you can 
have the picker repair parts at the mill the following day, 

if you are within about 500 miles of Greenwood. 
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interpretations given to the powers of the National Labor 
Relations Board. | 

The two-day parley was concluded with the election of 
officers and D. R. LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., was elected 
chairman of the board succeeding Mr. Smith of Avondale 
Mills, who automatically becomes vice-chairman of the asso- 
ciation replacing Edwin N. Brower of Rockftsh-Mebane 
Yarn Mills, Inc., and Brower Mills, Inc., Hope Mills, N. C. 
Mr. Fitzsimons wes re-elected president and treasurer of 
the group and Miss Juanita Nixon of Charlotte’ was re- 
elected secretary. . 

Mr. LaFar, the new chairman, has been in the textile 
industry since his graduation from Davidson College and 
currently heads a chain of seven spinning mills which are 
located at Hardins, Clayton, Warrenton, Waxhaw and 
Fayetteville, N. C., and at Rock Hill and Bowling Green, 

The board named R. C. McCall of Pinnacle Mills, Easley, 
S. C., and Mr. Brower to the executive committee and re- 
elected J. G. H. Morris of Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala.; 
Charles’ M. Geer of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; 
and Philip Dana of Dana Warp Mills, Inc., Westbrook, Me. 


Robertson Heads 


ULIAN H. ROBERTSON, president and treasurer of 

North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., was 
elected president of the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association at the 44th annual meeting of the group 
Oct. 12-13 in Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. Robertson succeeds 
Frank C. Williams, head of Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., as president of the association. Carl R. 
Harris, vice-president and assistant treasurer of Erwin Mills, 
Inc., Durham, was named first vice-president; H. K. Hallett, 
vice-president and general manager of Kendall Mills, Char- 
lotte, was elected second vice-president; and Hunter Mar- 
shall of Charlotte was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors, elected: for three-year terms, are H. M. 
Jones, president and treasurer of Waverly Mills, Inc., Lau- 
rinburg; Ben R. Rudisill, president and treasurer of Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville; and Paul M. Neisler, treas- 
urer of Neisler Mills at Kings Mountain. Eugene Cross, 


Offieers of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association (left to right): H. K. Hallett of Charlotte, second vice-president; Carl R. Harris of 


Newly-elected directors, fora three-year term, are Karl 
Bishopric of Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills; J. A. Cooper of 
Harriet Cotton Mills and Henderson Cotton Mills, Hender- 
son, N. C.; and Mr. Brower. Re-elected to the board were 
Henry W. Swift of Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga.; 
Edwin Malloy of Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc.;.R. C. 
Forrest of California Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala., and 
Mr. Morris. 

Remaining on the board for another year are R. C. Bridger 
of Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc.; S. R. Cross of 
Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C.; Abner Nash of 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., Franklinton, N. C.; J. R. Newell 
of Mandeville Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga.: Ernest Rees, 37, 
of Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn.; A. J. M. Wanna- 
maker of Orange Cotton Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., and 
Mr. Geer. | 

Directors whose terms will expire in 1952 are W. N. 
Banks of Grantville (Ga.) Mills; G. P. Barnwell of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Hyman L. Battle of Rocky Mount 
(N.C.) Mills; Frank Pate of Wehadkee Yarn Mills, West 
Point, Ga.; Arthur K. Winget of Efrd Mfg. Co., Albemarle, 
N. C., Mr. Dana and Mr. McCall. 


Association 


Jr., president of Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, was elected 

to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Hallett ending in 1952. 
Members of the association adopted a resolution express- 

ing Opposition to a proposed amendment to Southern mill 


rules which, if approved, would permit extension of time 
_of shipment under a raw cotton contract “by mutual written 


agreement” of seller and buyer. Cotton shipping trade in- 
terests have sought to incorporate such a provision in Rule 
No. 40 governing cotton sold for forward shipment buyer's 
or seller's call and stipulating rights of either party to call 
for margins to offset upward or downward variations of 
one cent a pound in the market price. 

The association's cotton committee recommended against 
such a change in this rule, declaring in its report that the 
regulation ‘‘as now written fully covers margin requirements 
and does not prevent such mutual agreements where desired 
by contracting parties.” The cotton committee, headed by 


Durham, first vice-president; Julian Rebertson of Salisbury, president; Frank C. Williams of Reanoke Rapids, retiring president; and Hunter Mar- 
shall of Charlotte, secretary-treasurer. They were elected at Pinehurst, N. C., in October. 
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SPINDLES 1 and 2 
114” combed Peeler 


SPINDLES 3 and 4 


50% cut wool top 1%”" staple 
50% 3 denier viscose 114”" staple 


SPINDLES 5 and 6 
50% 3 denier viscose 2”’ staple 
50% 3 denier acetate 2” staple 


SPINDLES 7 and 8 
100% 3 denier Celanese 2" staple 


SPINDLE 9 


30% 3 denier nylon 3” staple 
70% 64's wool 


SPINDLE 10 | 


50% 3 denier nylon 3” staple 
50% 3 denier viscose 234" staple 


SPINDLES 1] and 12 


50% 3 denier viscose 234”’ staple 
50% 3 denier acetate 214’" staple 


100% 64's wool top 


Running 8 stocks simultaneously on 13 spindles. 


For these mills 


the adoption of the Saco-Lowell Z System eliminates costly 


Abbeville Mills 
Corporation 


Brighton Mills, Inc. 


Burlington Mills Corp. 


trials and experiments. The inherent flexibility and effec- 
Cordova 


tive fibre control will facilitate the production of good | 
| Burlington Mills Corp, 


yarns from any commercial blend known today, with uals 


satisfaction and efficiency in operating conditions. Colanese-taneis Corp, 


Style shifts and consumer trends create no production obsta- 
cle for those mills having Saco-Lowell Model Z Spinning. 


Glen Raven 
Cotton Mills 


Greenwood Mills 


In addition to being time-tested and mill proven Mathews Plant 


this system is 
Simple in design 
Sturdy in construction 
Flexible in use 
Easy to clean 
Without complicated parts 
Easy to install as ‘‘changeovers’’ on present equipment 


Mooresville Mills 


Wachusett Spinning 
Mills, Inc. 


Waumbec Mills Inc. 


For processing Synthetics and Blends, Saco-Lowell can furnish the entire range of equipment from 
Opening and Picking through Twisting. 
Our Engineers will be glad to survey your requirements upon request. 


BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. 
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Charles A. Cannon of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, also in- 
cludes Herman Cone of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, and 
P. H. Hanes of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem. 

Noting that cotton had shifted from | ‘a commodity in 
surplus supply to a threatened scarcity” in the cotton year 
ended next July 31, the committee felt “this will undoubt- 
edly cause a shortage of many desirable grades and staples 
which are required ‘to meet specification goods.” 

“If American mills consume 10,500,000 to 11 
bales during the present cotton year,’ the comrnittee’s re- 
port continued, ‘and if a satisfactory carryover, which we 
believe should not be less than four million bales, is held 
in this country, it would be meant that our exports would 
be less than 2,500,000 bales.’’ This would compare with 
about 5,800,000 bales in the past cotton year, it was added. 
Exports in August and September amounted to approxi- 
mately 800,000 bales, or 500,000 bales more than was ex- 
ported in the corresponding period last year, the report said. 

In his report as retiring president of the association, Mr. 
Williams expressed hope that the inflationary impact on 
raw cotton prices produced by the Korean crisis and the 
low government cotton crop estimate had spent much of 
its force for the time being and would permit more sta- 
bilized raw material costs and more normal marketing 
operations. 

“We are aware,’ Mr. Williams declared, ‘‘of the disrup- 
tive effect of inflationary forces that pushed cotton textiles 
to a December, 1947, postwar peak, from which the steady 
month-by-month descent, that ended in July of last year, 
was a costly one indeed. 

“We want to hold the line against inflation. We have 
modernized our plants and improved our machinery. Yet, 
even this has been insufficient to offset in any appreciable 
degree the extraordinary advances in costs and the price 
pressures, resulting from a smaller cotton crop and the 
general inflationary effect of heavy bidding for goods. 

“The rise in the cost of raw cotton has been the primary 
factor affecting both retail prices and the manufacturing 
margins, from which the mills must get in their net earn- 
ing. 

“Considering the rate the national income has expanded, 
cotton textiles are relatively cheaper today than in October, 
1946, the last month O.P.A. ceilings were in effect, even 
though current retail prices, forced up by rising manufac- 
turing costs, are higher in actual cents per yard now than 
then. At the mill level we are trying and will continue to 
try to hold the line.” 

Mr. Williams also stressed that the textile industry is in 
good shape to meet an emergency if called upon again. “We 


million 


are all aware that despite the great shrinkage of spindles 
in the industry in the past two decades, its productive capa- 
city is beyond the normal needs of our country, even with 
the unprecedented increase in our population. 

“We are in so much better shape because in the post-war 
years, the textile industry has invested a cool billion dollars 
in modernization and replacement of old and obsolete ma- 
chinery. That is a very conservative figure and :t does not 
include millions spent on research and contributions to 
technical education. The big part of this money came 
from earnings and not one penny,came from government 
subsidy.” 

Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the ‘has and the 
newly-inaugurated president of the University of North 
Carolina, was a guest speaker at the annual meeting of the 
cotton manufacturers. Mr. Gray said that economic aid to 
foreign countries must be continued in some form, but 
voiced the opinion that the amount would be less than in 
recent years. He declared that late developments in Korea 
should not be cause ‘‘to relax and return to a business-as- 
usual attitude.”’ 

William H. Ruffin of Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham, turning 
in a card of 78-72, captured low net honors in the 18-hole 
golf tournament held for members of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers: Association. He will retain the tro- 
phy donated by Corn Products Refining Co. until next year’s 
tourney. Last year Mr. Ruffin won the award in a drawing 
after he and W. M. Suttenfield, American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., Mount Holly, had tied for low net score. 

Other scores included F. F. Willingham, Indera Mills 
Co., Winston-Salem, 104-74: H. W. Whitcomb, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Spray, 95-78; B. C. Trotter, Fieldcrest Mills, 83-78; 
R. C. Jackson, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Washington, 104-79; J. H. Rutledge, China Grove Cotton 
Mills Co., 100-76; H. E. Rietz, Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association, Gastonia, 103-78; Carl R. Harris, 
Erwin Mills, Inc., 88-76; J. A. Long, Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
90-80; R. I. Dalton, Whitin Machine Works, Charlotte, 
98-76. | 

Also participating but not turning in cards were A. W. 
Bell, American Yarn & Processing Co.; E. M. Boys, Green 
River Mills, Inc.; H. T. Rindal, Berkeley Mills, Inc., Bal- 
four; R. A. Spaugh, Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem; 
D. R. LaFar, Harden Mfg. Co., Gastonia; E. N. Brower, 
Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc., Hope Mills; Ben R. 
Rudisill, Carlton Yarn Mills Inc., Cherryville. The tourna- 
ment was conducted by J. D. Sandridge of the Organic 
Chemical Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Charlotte. 


Job Standards And Industrial 
Discussed Meeting Unit 


LENN R. WARD, superintendent of Highland Cotton 
Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C., was elected chairman 

of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at the division’s Fall meeting 
Oct. 14 at Draper, N. C. Mr, Ward, formerly vice-chairman 
of the division, succeeds Walter D. Vincent of Dan River 


Mills, Danville, Va., divisional chairman for the past two 
years. Irvin Payne, superintendent of Division 1, Dan River 
Mills, was named vice-chairman and Howard Barton, super- 
intendent of the rayon mill of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., 
was re-elected secretary. 

Due to the fact that some members of the division have 
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We made startling claims for this new equipment. . . 
doubled production at sustained speeds formerly con- 
sidered only theoretically possible, down-time almost 
completely eliminated, perfectly aligned and synchronized 
rolls at all times, smoothest running and higher quality 
roving than you ever expected. These claims seemed 
almost too good to be true, so we had to prove them. 
Here are some convincing records. 


*Patented 


_ North Carolina Mill Ordered 5 deliveries. Reordered 28 after trial. 


South Carolina = Ordered one test frame. Reordered 72 deliveries for 
Chain of Mills - one mill and 60 for another. 
South Carolina Mill Ordered 12 deliveries. Reordered 36. 
Georgia Mill Ordered 5 deliveries. Reordered 30, then 71, now 
100 more. 

Georgia Mill Ordered 72 deliveries. Reordered 100. 

Georgia Mill = . Ordered 12 deliveries. Reordered 60, now 100 more. 
Georgia Mill Ordered 92 deliveries after seeing Ideal Drawing 


Equipment in operation at another mill. 
North Carolina Mill Ordered’ 48 deliveries after seeing operation at 
neighboring mill. 


Texas Mill Came to Georgia to see Ideal Drawing Equipment. 
| Ordered 60 deliveries. 
Names on Request . 


Install Ideal High Speed Drawing Equipment and get doubled produc- 
tion and the smoothest running, highest quality roving you've ever seen. 
Write today for full information. 


Industries, Inc. 
Ideal Bessemer City, N. C. 
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moved to other sections,.the following six men were named 
to serve on the executive committee until 1952: John D. 
Scott, superintendent of the Proximity Plant of Cone Mills 
Corp. at Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. Buchanan of Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C.; J. D. Baldridge, superintendent of 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. at Hanes, N. C.; Clarence L. 
Jolly, superintendent of the Edna Plant of Cone Mills Corp. 
at Reidsville, N. C.; Miles A. Carpenter, assistant super- 
intendent of the Cooleemee, N. C., plant of Erwin Mills, 
Inc.; and W. B. Barton of Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills, - 
Mr. Vincent, the retiring chairman, presided at the meet- 
‘ing which was held in the auditorium of Draper High 
School. Smith Crow of Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
was chairman of the nominating committee which also tn- 
cluded Ralph Going of Fieldcrest Mills, Draper, and Wil- 
liam H. Spencer of Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro. 
Jesse A. White, general manager of 
Republic Cotton Mills at Gaffney, S. 
C., a division of J. P. Stevens & co., 
delivered the principal address. Mr. 
White stressed the value of team work 
in the successful operation of a textile 
plant today. He is pictured at right. 
‘It does not matter,” Mr. White de- 
clared, ‘what your position in tne mill 
may be, whether you are supervisor, superintendent or man- 
ager, you are part of a team or you are the captain of a 
team, if you like to think about it in that way. In any mill, 
whether it be at Draper or Danville or anywhere else, team 
work is the thing that makes for success; and lack of team 
work will lead to failure. I think when you analyze the 
concept of team work you will find that is true in any branch 
of business. It is true in work and in play. The thing that 
produces results is the kind of team work we get, and with- 
out team work we do not get anywhere. If we are at the 
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discussion of mill processes, four of which are shown above. 
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head of a department the first thing we have ‘to think about 
is the kind of team we are going to have, for we know that 
our success is going to be more or less due to our ability 
to pick a team. We probably think sometimes ‘hat we know 
a lot about our business; but, after all, our success gets right 
down to the kind of team we can pick. 

“Sometimes one man wants to get all the credit if the 
results are good. But I think we should appreciate the fact 
that if we are getting good results in our organization it is 
not because of what one man does but of what the team 
does. We must try to get the team functioning together 
and get every individual to understand what his part 1s. 
That is an important part of every business. Each man on 
the team has to know what his part is. If we get the team 
selected and there is a lot of jealousy among the members 
or a lot of bad feeling, and if one is trying te outdo the 
others, we know to what it will lead. We have to avoid 
misunderstanding. You can not have a smoothly function- 
ing team if there is misunderstanding. I think the one thing 
that leads to more trouble than anything else is lack of 
understanding. Misunderstandings will create more trouble 
than anything else. If one individual out of a thousand 
gets the wrong understanding about certain things he can 
poison the whole outfit. Success will never be gained if you 
have misunderstanding on the part of anybody's team. You 
cannot have success unless the team will work as a unit.” 

Following the general meeting the membership split up 
for group discussions. The industrial relations forum and 
conference on standards are reported herewith, while the 
various other group discussions will be found in appropriate 
departments elsewhere in this issue of TExTH.E BULLETIN. 


Ad 


Industrial Relations 


The industrial relations forum was presided over by 


Association was broken up into nine groups devoted to 
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For nearly half a century Henley has been serv- 


ing the growing Southeastern market with paper 
and paper products. During those years our 
customers have called on us for the efficient, 
economical solution of thousands of paper prob- 
lems. This experience has developed an appre- 
ciation of our customers’ needs that we have 
met not only through the warehousing of wide 
and diversified stocks, but through the careful 
selection of dependable sources of supply. 


Today our mills are producing at record capaci- 
ty supplying us with a diversity of products 
that enables us to meet almost any customer re- 
quirement...including those with government 
specifications ...even under today’s conditions 


of short supply. 


PAPER COMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE 
SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION, ATLANTA 
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Homer J. Vernon, personnel manager for the Draper Divi- 
sion of Fieldcrest Mills. Present were representatives from 
Dan River Mills, Cone Mills Corp., Highland Cotton Mills, 
Erlanger Mills and Fieldcrest Mills: Following are ab- 
stracted some questions, answers and comments from the 
report of this discussion. 


Question: Are you having any. trouble now with absenteeism ? 
If so, what do you do to try to minimize that? What methods do 
you use for combating excessive absenteeism? What have you found 
most successful for combating absenteeism? If you have a set policy 
that applies to all departments, and you have been successful, maybe 
the others would benefit from your experience. | 

Answer: All agreed that the problem of absenteeism was very 
much with them. To combat this problem most reported that they 
used a warning system, but found this for the most part ineffective 
and of negligible benefit. Some reported grievances and a lack of 
co-operation from the union. One reported that the warning system 
has been fairly. effective in his plant, but it has a restricted effective- 
ness. “Through it we manage to catch the chronic offenders but do 
not reduce our rate of absenteeism very much,” he said. Another 
declared that whether you are fighting absenteeism of anything else, 
to go back and determine the cause is the best approach. The re- 
lationship of personality tests to absenteeism also was pointed out 
with one plant representative reporting finding evidence that people 
who score low on personality tests cre more likely to be worse of- 


fenders. Most reported good results from the use of tests for selec- - 


tion and placement purposes. 

Question: What do you do to follow up the cause of absenteeism ? 

Answer; Mr. M—We expect a report from each individual out, 
giving his or her reason for being out. If we do not have a report, 
and they stay off without having made prior arrangement or sending 
some word, they have to report to the foreman the next day they 
work, and the foreman discusses the absence with them. If it has 
been a habit with an individual, then the personnel manager and 
the overseer talk with that person and make it clear to him or her 
‘that it will not be tolerated. 

Question: When people are out sick, that is justifiable absence; 
but how do you é”ow they are sick? How is it handled? 

Answer: Mr. M reported a system of dropping a person from pay- 
roll when he is absent four weeks. Those are usually for legitimate 
reasons; they are out sick. When people are out sick one day and 


Four of the groups which met at Draper, N. C., exchange of ideas and dis cussion of techniques. 


Marley of Erwin, N. C., president of the Southern Textile Association, 
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are back the next, he stated, those are voluntary absences, and added 
“We have more doctor's excuses than we have doctors.”” An irrita- 
ting problem was brought up by Mr. O, who said: “In our foremen’s 
meeting one foreman told the superintendent that he felt as well 
that day as he ever felt in his life and that he could get an excuse 
from any doctor in town saying he should not work for the next two 
or three weeks. So we selected a doctor, one we considered about 
the most upstanding in town. The foreman went out and got an 
excuse from that doctor, saying he was unable to work and could 
not work for the next two weeks. Now, that is a real problem.” 
Mr. P expressed the opinion that the employee would be absent less 
often “if we could put a little trouble on him when he comes back 
to work,” 

Ouestion: What experience have we had with problems concern- 
ing discipline, as far as quality of work is concerned? How success- 
ful have you been in following through on that? 

Answer: Mr. T—I have an opinion that maybe all of us do not 
do enough of this business of letting our supervisors know to the 
fullest extent why we do things. In other words, the personnel de- 
partment is faced with a lot of things in which it is hard for those 
outside the personnel office to understand why we act as we do. 
We fall down in not giving an explanation. I think we could do a 
good job if we explained our actions to them and if we stayed close 
to our foremen and assistant foremen in trying to get them to go 
along with us. Mr. U reported that it makes it hard for a second 
hand to have to run a job to suit an overseer if the overseer does 
not tell him what is expected. 

Question: Can't the personnel department turn this thing around ? 
Shouldn't the personnel department be sympathetic with the fore- 
men? The personnel department can put the foreman on the spot. 

Answer: Mr. T—It should work both ways, like team work. It 
seems to me that if a warning is given and it gets torn up when: it 
gets up to a certain stage, then it gives the overseer a black eye. It 
ties his hands. Of course there may be times when we want to give 
an inch in order to gain a mile, but it is bad to have to compromise 
on things like that. I think we should work with our foremen and as- 
sistant foremen and give them a chance to ask us questions about it. 
Mr. V—We. give employees warnings for defective workmanship, 
particularly in weaving; but we have never given a warning to an 
inspector for allowing defective goods go through, although we have 
had defective goods go through. In cases like this we have done 
several things, including vision tests and making vision corrections. 
In several cases we tried retraining of the inspectors who we were 


In foreground of group at lower right is A. Ray 
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with trtmmed TUFFER Card Clothing 


Here you see one of the reasons why Tuffer Card 
kind of satisfaction that comes from a 

This is the important i | 
fall out. If it is trimmed too wide it causes a 


space in the surface of the wires when wound on 
the cards. 


~ Howard Bros. results in a solid mass of wires . . . 
with every tooth in place as is being checked by 
our trimmer. This gives you the full capacity of 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Po. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Conde 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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not quite sure knew what the standards were. In spite of testing 
eyes and other provisions, plain old carelessness can be at fault— 
and it is not out of line to turn in notices for carelessness. One 
member declared that “If there is any solution to our problem, it is 
to work with our foremen and assistant foremen and to back them 
up as much as possible. One of the most wholesome things a pei- 
sonnel department can do is to prove to the supervisors that we 
want to work with them.” 

Question: Concerning the problem involved in promotion, tne 
problem of promoting loom fixers and card grinders, or more exper- 
ienced types of workers, what have you been able to do with it in 
union and non-union mills, as to the seniority question? In pro- 
moting weavers to loom fixers do you do it on the seniority basis? 

Answer: Mr. AB reported that his plant does not consider senior- 
ity. It has an extensive vocational school, he said, and loom fixers 
are picked from this group depending on the way they do in the 
classes. Mr. EF reported that seniority does have a place in his 
organization. Under union contract, he said, the firm has to post 
jobs that come open and the employee bidding who has the greatest 
seniority and who can qualify to fill the job will be given the job. 
When tests are given to determine the most desirable person for 
promotion, Mr. EF declared, the union contends that the plant 
should promote anyone who passes and has the most seniority, re- 
gatdless of the score. The union says “Anyone who can qualify,” 
Mr. EF pointed out, adding that we want that changed to ‘Anyone 
who is qualified.” 

Question: What happens if you find that you have a man on a 
job through promotion who can not adequately qualify? What hap- 
pens then? Does he go back to his original job? 

Answer: Most agreed that he can not bo back to his original job, 
since that job has been filled. 


Conference on Standards 


The conference on standards was presided over by Joseph 
P. Foster, staff assistant of the blanket mill of Fieldcrest 
Mills at Draper. Participating were representatives from 
Dan River Mills, Highland Cotton Mills, Edwin Mills, Inc., 
and Fieldcrest Mills. Following is a secretarial report of 
the discussion. 


Ouestion: On interlocking jobs, such as spinner and doffer or 
weaver and battery hand, how is the measured operation paid when 
all or part of the other is unmeasured ? 

Answer: Mr. A said that at one time his plant had a part battery- 
filling job with a weaving job, but both were measured. He also 
stated that on weaving, where one fabric was measured and one 
unmeasured, to keep from working the measured job to :leath they 
limit the amoupt of payment on the measured portion of the job to 


“You know that loom we've been having all that trouble with .. .” 
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the previous earning possibility. Mr. B said that in weaving, when 
a new style is added, compare that style as nearly as possible with 
one that is measured, as a temporary measure, and set up a tempor- 
ary rate to pay expected earnings for certain loom efficiencies. 

Question: What effect on the quality performance of operators is 
found when the operator's job is placed on a measured basis? What 
effect on quality when a measured job becomes unmeasured ? 

Answer: If an operator is put on piece work, quality will go 
down if it is not watched closely. It was the general opinion that 
in weaving, when an operator is put on an incentive, it so happens 
that a loom does not stop as often and the looms are kept running 
better. Mr. C stated that a card tender being paid on piece work, 
if not watched closely; would have a tendency to run a card when 
it is making bad work whereas, if not being paid on piece work, he 
would have the card fixed. He also stated that a lot of people are 
quality-conscious but that most are more interested in the pick clock. 
Mr. D said he believed that piece work in a cloth room would lower 
the quality more than in any other department in a mill. Mr. E said 
it had been his experience that some inspectors have a tendency to 
pass bad material because they are paid on a yardage basis. Mr. B 
stated that in his mill the inspectors are paid on an hourly basis. 
They are now in process of beginning some work to determine pro- 
duction standards, to stimulate the operators’ feeling of wanting ‘to 
reach the standard. It is not intended to put the inspectors on a 
regular incentive. 

Question: How are card tenders paid? If by lap, what daily 
earnings-fluctuations are found ? 

Answer: At Mill E card tenders are paid by net card hour. At 
Mills A and B card tenders are paid by lap. There is not much 
difference in earnings. When being paid by the lap, it does en- 
courage card tenders to waste laps. 

Ouestion: What methods do you use of maintaining individual 
earnings at a constant level when changing yarn or fabric conditions 
affect job-earning possibilities ? 

Answer: At Mill A there ts no measurement on it. A certain 
percentage, in spinning for instance, would be measured; then the 
whole job would be paid on measured basis until the opportunity 
was available to make adjustments. At Mill B when the yarn count 
is changed so that the job set-up is a new one, operators are guaran- 
teed their average earnings during the time that it takes to make 
studies. After installing new rates they would be guaranteed a trial 
period of four weeks. 

Question: What is done about machinery inspection to see that 
looms are not deteriorating ? 

Answer: A \ot of it is up to supervision. A certain schedule is 
given employees, which is supposed to be maintained. | 

Question: At some mills there are quite a large number of vary- 
ing numbers and colors. If doffers are given full assignments, at 
some times during the day a doffer will strike a period: when he 
has several frames waiting for him, while at other times he is wait- 
ing for frames to be ready to be doffed. What can be done about it? 

Answer: No waiting time is allowed the doffer while waiting for 
frames to be doffed. Some consideration is given in setting up the 
piece rate. 

Question: Do you have loom fixers on a straight pick-rate basis 
or on the type of set-up of straight hourly rate with efficiency and 
bonus tied in? 

Answer: At Mill A loom fixers are paid on a pick rate and are 
not paid any bonus. 

Ouestion: How ts. the waiting-time system worked out? 

Answer: At Mill A they have allowed time worked into all rates. 
On single machine operations the machine has to be down five min- 
utes before any time can be marked up, and multiple machines have 
to be down 15 minutes. Supervision marks up all down time. At 
Mill B, on a six-loom set, one loom has to be down for at least 114 
hours, or six looms down for 15 minutes. 


Members of a French productivity team, which recently 
returned to its homeland after a six-week visit inspecting 
textile plants in the Boston, Mass., area and in the Carolinas, 
report that the American textile worker produces three times 
as much as his counterpart in France. They attributed this 
fact to efficient plant layout which spared the worker need- 
less fatigue; standardized, simplified shop practices; and 
the greater amount of horsepower backing the American 
worker. 
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‘Over 20,000,000 “‘joinl- 
use’’ poles, spaced about 
125 feet apart, carry both 
electric and telephone lines 
throughout the U.S. 


Plants: Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, California 


PASSAIC,N. 4. 


DOES TWO JOBS ONE TIME 
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New De-Sizing Powder Converts Both 
Starches and Proteins in One Operation 


Amprozyme does two jobs better, faster and cheaper. It 
eliminates the guess work from de-sizing by digesting 
either starches or proteins, or both, at the same time and 
in the same operation. If the size is starch, Amprozyme’s 
amylolytic enzymes go right to work. Ifa protein size is 
present, its proteolytic enzymes start attacking. Ampro- 
zyme insures rapid and complete de-sizing of. cottons, 
rayons, and mixed goods, resulting in a good hand and 
uniform ground for perfect dyeing, without streaks or 
shading. Amprozyme eliminates the necessity for two 
different agents or two separate operations thus reduc- 
ing storage, handling and shipping costs. It can be 
utilized at normal or elevated dyebox temperatures, in 
a wide pH range. Amprozyme also remains stable 
longer. Detailed information and a sample for a test 
run are available upon request. 
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New Fluted Rolls 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


N°’ automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to manufacture 


FLUTED ROLLS for spinning 


and flyer frames at LOWER 
costs. We pass these savings on 
to you. 

Compare our prices for all 
types of NEW fluted rolls with 


the cost of reworking OLD rolls. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 
All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They're 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to 
close tolerances. They can be 
finished also with hard chrome 
plating. 


WHORLS 


Band and tape drive 


@ Precision made 

@ Made to specifications 


Guaranteed 


SPINDLES 


@ Retopped by electric butt welding 
or tops built up with chrome and 
reground fo size 


@ Pointed, polished, straightened—as 
good as new 


e All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


New England Representative 


WM. R. FOX 
P. O. Box 380 — Providence, R. I. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone for 


further information 


SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


821 West First Street * Phone 2-1329 ¢ Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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Spinning 


ONFERENCES on carding, spinning, technical control 

and waste control were a feature of the Oct. 14 Fall 
meeting at Draper, N. C., of the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association, R. E. 
New, foreman of the sheeting mill of Fieldcrest Mills at 
Draper, presided over the conference on carding. The con- 
ference on spinning was presided over by H. B. Stanley, 
overseer of spinning for Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 
Richard C. Tanner, head of quality control for Fieldcrest 
Mills, Spray, N. C., was chairman for the discussion on 
technical control, and Rupert Riley of Fieldcrest Mills’ 
standards department presided at the discussion on waste 
control. Abstracts from reports of these conferences follow: 


Conference on Carding 


Question: What experience have you had with the pneumatic 
pressure system on pickers? 

Answer: A definite advantage over old. system. Makes lap more 
uniform; also, increased yardage is expected. Increased pressure of 
75 or 80 pounds suggested. Improves on picking breakage. 

Ouestion: What have you found to be best weight per yard lap to 
run on cards—13 or 14 ounces? Fifty or 55-grain sliver? Carding 
ten or 12 pounds per hour? What weight grain sliver delivered 
from cards? 

Answer: Light lap preferred. Grade of cotton used varies weight. 
Decreasing pressure of picker not satisfactory. For a split lap in 
rayon a blend was suggested. Different blends create different prob- 
lems. Wool was found to be worst problem. Cleaning evener motions 
at set schedule was suggested. Lap pin was found to cause break- 
back, which results in split lap. 

Question: What has been your experience with the following: 
(A) Ball-bearing comb boxes? (B) Ball-bearing lickerins ? 

Answer: (A) Preferred above other type. Requires less mainten- 
ance. Needs grease only once a year. (B) Very satisfactory and are 
operated at low cost. 

Ouestion: What effect do continuous strippers have on nep 
count? 

Answer: Not satisfactory. Not generally maintained, therefore 
require increased maintenance. Quality is affected on coarse jobs, 
and not found advantageous on fine course jobs. Maintenance cost 
increased because of too much grinding. Better results were found 
_ without too much grinding. Three-point grinding was suggested. 
Fast-speed grinding found more satisfactory. Slow-speed grinding 
causes dips. Fast speed is also quicker. 

Question: State your ideas on the improved types of opening and 
cleaning machinery. If it were possible, what changes would you 
make in your opening line, and why ? 

Answer: Air filters not satisfactory. More satisfactory with ayont 
than others. Air conditioning definitely recommended for cards and 
split lap. Ample humidity helps static. Type humidity varies re- 
sults on roller lap; high humidity suggested. High humidity also 
suggested on card clothing. Clothing should be kept at same humi4- 
ity at all times. 

Question: What can be done to prevent the first few yards at the 
start of the picker from being heavy ? 

Answer: Adjust tension to proper level. 


Re-drawing was found 
to be satisfactory. 


Surface grind recommended. 
Conference on Spinning 


Except where otherwise specified, most of the answers to 
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questions asked during the conference on spinning were 
provided by Chairman Stanley. 


Ouestion: What is your cleaning schedule on long draft, such as 
blowing off and cleaning, in particular ? 

Answer; We have experimented with the vacuum type of clean- 
ing. While it has not been found successful, we have not given it 


up. At the present time we are blowing our spinning frames off 


once per 144 hours. We brush the ring rail once per shift. No 
other cleaning than that is being done. The overhead is blown down 
continuously. One man cleans this three times a day.- We pick our 
rollers with a mechanical roller picker once every 24 hours, as well 
as oil. The back rollers are cleaned once every 72 hours. The clear- 
ers are wiped monthly. There is very little cotton accumulation, and 
they really need cleaning only once every month. The revolving 
clearer is cleaned once every 72 hours. 

Question: What kind of special device do you have to clean . 
spindles ? 

Answer: A special type of “hook. The travelers are changed once 
a week, and the spindles are thoroughly cleaned at that time. 

Ouestion: How often do you clean your bases ? 

Answer: Every overhaul, or every 1,000 hours. Dan River has 
done a bit of checking and experimenting as to the number of slubs 
in the room. Frames look dirty, but lint does not get in the yarn. 
The Fieldcrest Mills representative stated they are cleaning every 
week. This is done at the end of each week, and the oily filling and 
slubs are not nearly so bad. — 

Ouestion: How often do you drag out? 

Answer: Once every eight hours. 

Question: Can you tell that your end breaks are any higher or 
lower since you put in the overhead cleaning ? 

Answer: Standards Department at Dan River checked this and 
has not found it to be true. Fieldcrest Mills reported that they think 
their end breakage might be more as a result of the blower. 

Ouestion: What ts your spinner’s cleaning schedule / 

Answer: At Dan River spinners do not clean under the boards, 
but they rub the creels twice per eight hours and the guide twice 
per eight hours. Our yarns are 22/s to 40/s. 

Ouestion: How much air pressure do you use when blowing off ? 

Answer: It varies from 30 to 60 pounds. 

Question: What nozzle do you use? 

Answer: There is a cut-off valve that we use, and it has a Ys-inch 
hole in this. We find that with this we can do a faster and better 
job of cleaning. The main reason we use ys-inch is because the 
cut-off valve is ys-inch. Dan River has been experimenting quite a 
bit with combination wind, with the bobbins on warp being run on 
Barber-Colman spooler. Numbers are 15, 21-inch ring, with the 
Schweiter aluminum. bobbin; and they run about a seven ounce 
package and spool on a Barber-Colman spooler. Dan River has been 
on this for about one and one-half years, and it has proven success- 
ful. Erlanger Mills reported that they have been using combination 
wind for about 21 years but are still having trouble with the package 
spinning. 

Question: When you overhaul your frames do you see that the 
connecting rod that is fastened to each section has no !oose play in 
it ? 

Answer: Heretofore Dan River has not done that: but now we 
have the builder man assigned to the overhauling crew, and he 
takes care of all that phase of the work. 

Ouestion: How often do you change your travelers?’ 

Answer: Once every week. We have special traveler-changers. 

Ouestion: Do you think this is better than to let a doffer change 
them ? 

Answer: Dan River has always had a special crew. We change 
our travelers once every 32 hours and on filling every 40 hours. 

Ouestion: Have any of you had any experience with the new 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


Climax ball-bearing top roller? What do you think of this roller? 

Answer: We have had them only about two months and have 
not had a fair chance to tell just how they will turn out. Our end 
breakage is helpful so far. We are now on rayon, and so far it has 
‘been successful. Dan River had only one but found the breaking 
strength will go up about two per cent. Fieldcrest Mills has had 
them for a couple of years on a couple of frames, but the foreman 
of the ring spinning was heard to state that he does not like this at 
all for a front roll. Another member reported they have tried them 
for about three years but they are now about to wear out. They did 
a very good job. There are about 14 parts to the roller, and cleaning 
is a pretty good job, but no difference to amount to anything could 
be told in the breaking strength. 

Ounestion: How are the different mills cleaning the slip roll? 

Answer: When the frame is running, it makes a gap go through 
when the roll is picked up and affects the draft on the yarn. Dan 
River has tried the mechanical roll picker, but it had the same effect. 
The best way Dan River has found to clean these rolls ts to stop the 
frame and clean the rollers. The frame is stopped approximately 
three minutes in order to do this cleaning. 

Question: What do you expect your end breakage to be? 

Answer: Dan River's is 30. On one-inch staple cotton yarns it 
runs higher. On Whitin warp it runs about 20 or 22. 

Ouestion: What would they recommend it to draft? 

Answer: You can not get up much higher on 1.5 hank roving. 
Dan River's Saco-Lowell will draft 23, but mostly 16-18. 

Question: Does any mill have the overhead ceiling cleaning? 

Answer: One mill reported it has the Monorail cleaner. About 
once a week a man has to blow down where this air docs not reach, 
and it takes about four hours to do this. Most of the mills reported 
they use blowing-down by compressed air, with a man to wipe off 
the lamp shades once each week. 

Question: Do you have undercleaners, and what luck have -you 
had with them? 

Answer: Dan River is now experimenting with this and has done 
away with these for the time being. On the revolving cleaner, Dan 
River had experimented with leather and rubber and found the best 
yet was flannel. They found they had trouble with the blower and 
wool fringes. The trouble probably lies in the roller shop, where 
they cover their own rollers, though it could be in the cloth which 
is used to cover the. rollers. 

Question: Have any of you had experience with bunch builders 
on coarse yarns? 

Answer: Dan River had had no trouble as yet.. One representative 
now uses the Holcomb bunch builder, which will make any kind of 
bunch desired—flat, round, or 114-inch. Fieldcrest has had trouble 
in a very coarse yarn with nine yards on the bunch, in that the yarn 
piles up and will not work out on this bunch. They have worked 
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“High tide last night.”’ 


“we make various changes in frames. 


quite a bit with them and are now trying one made by one of their 
engineers, which is doing a much better job than anything tried so 
far on the coarse-type yarns. Dan River uses nine to 15 yards on a 
bunch for the 99-inch Stafford Jooms. 


Question: Is it best to pack a spindle with the rail et the bottom 
or at the top? 


Answer: On the filling frames we are packing at the top for the 
first time. Heretofore we have always packed at the bottom, using 


1¥%-inch and 154-inch ring, with nine-inch bobbins. Fieldcrest 


packs both ways, top and bottom, with a five-inch ring and filling 
package 134-inch. 

Question: Who checks the spindles behind the spindle-plumber ? 

Answer: A maintenance second hand checks these, and we get 
a better result. The spinner is better satisfied with this way than 
with any other person doing it. 

Question; Do you plumb spindles annually or more often? 

Answer’ At Dan River we overhaul the spinning frames every 
10,000 hours by a group of about 14 or 15 men. They overhaul 
completely everything about the frame. . After the frames are cleaned, 
the plumber men start in with one frame a day and plumb all spin-. 
dles once every six months. 

Question; What is the condition of the bolsters ? 

Answer: At Dan River we have a technical man to check on the 
oil in the bolsters. We are now using nylon plastic bolsters, and 
they are not wearing too much as yet. If these were taken off and 
flushed out, a lot of accumulation was found within. We tried a 
suction pump once for cleaning, but it was not good, and we did 
not get very good results. 


Conference on Technical Control 


Chairman Tanner led the conference discussion on tech- 
nical control, Stated Mr. Tanner, “We take a picker lap 
from each checker once a week. This is done by the picker 
tender. It is tested in the laboratory.’’ Other mill represen-— 
tatives reported testing a lap a day. This work is done by 
the picker tender also. It is tested for uniformity of mate- 
rial; this is to show the quality of the yarn. 

“We size the card sliver once a day in the sheeting mill,” 
Mr. Tanner told the group. “We believe that one card 
should be sized each shift, and we take one line of cards 
each shift. The card room does it at the mill, and the test- 
ing is done by the technical department of the standards 
department at other mills.” 

The stripping cycle was discussed and one mill represen- 
tative explained that a sample is taken from the second 
stripping cycle after grinding, as this gives a better picture 
of the characteristics of card neps. Other mills reported 
that samples are taken during the process, from a different 
cycle each day, so they know what is going on. 

“The information derived from the nep count is used to 
determine the effect on the neps,” Mr. Tanner declared. 
“We are trying to keep our waste to a minimum. The fre- 
quency of the sliver for maintaining sets is determined by 
sizing on eight frames each day, each shift. This is the ideal 
set-up. Extensive testing is contemplated. 

“If there is too great a variation,’ Mr. Tanner continued, 
This is left en- 
tirely up to the spinning department at other mills. For five 
sizes of yarn we use only two sizes of trade sliver. They feel 
that this is not enough checking. Even with new equipment 
you will get a wiggle. If improperly set, the wiggles will 
be exaggerated. There is no specific measure for testing 
uniformity of sliver. It is used mostly for trouble-shooting.” 


Conference on Waste Control 

Question: How is the waste-control system set up in Fieldcrest 
Mills? 

Answer; Our waste-control system was set up by Barnes Textile 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION? 
NOT A CHANCE, 
WITH ALL THAT JUMPING 
AND WOBBLING/ 


Orders 2 piling up . . . but even at this slow 
speed our flyers and spindles are taking a beating 
from the vibration. Can't get a decent bobbin, 
and uniform quality is impossible with our roving 


TAKE A TIP FROM ME. jerking and straining this way. 


LET IDEAL REBUILD YOUR 
FLYERS AND SPINDLES. 


Since Ideal rebuilt our flyers and spindles they fit 
perfectly. They're balanced to our running speed 
for smooth, steady operation. We're getting better 
roving—and more of it—on every bobbin. Looks 
like we're set for even more business! 


Flyer barrels are drawn in .003” undersize with Ideal’s pneumatic swaging machine, reamed to 
factory specifications by exclusively built tapered reamers, and balanced at your specified running 
speeds. You get your choice of Ideal’s famous RCK finishes: 

R C K BLACK—glossy, highly rust resistant 

R C K BRIGHT—highly polished, ideal for rayon or cotton 


Spindles are rebuilt to factory _ REGULAR FINISH—preferred for some uses 
blueprint specifications with a 


tolerance of .0005" on our mod- We furnish extra roving spindles and flyers while yours are being rebuilt 
ern equipment. | 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


Phones 4161 and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


26TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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Associates. The device is called the Wastemeter, and it shows all 
types of waste by process throughout the mill. 

Question: What is the best way to set up a waste-control system ? 

Answer: First you would determine all types of waste’ through 
the mill. Keep the figures for several weeks, to help set up stand- 
ards. In arriving at standard percentages, be sure to calculate these 
from process input. 

Question: How does a waste-control report make a foreman waste- 
conscious ? 

Answer: It pin-points all types of waste that are in excess. Our 
report also shows in dollars how much money was lost due to this 
excess waste. | 

Question: What is a good percentage for re-workable waste ? 

Answer: We think that between six and eight per cent is good. 

Question: In carding, how much do you allow to be torn off the 
end of your laps? 

Answer: (A) We alice one-half yard. (B) We allow one yard. 

Question: How much re-workable waste do you have in the card 
room ? 

Answer: Around four per cent. 

Question; What is a good percentage for set-back laps? 


ORE than 200 Alabama textile operating executives 
met in Langdon Hall on the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute campus in Auburn, Oct. 28, to talk over problems 
and swap information about carding and spinning operations 
in their plants. In September, the executives had submitted 
questions on these operations which they wanted discussed 
at the Fall meeting to the secretary of the Alabama Textile 
Operating Executives. Robert B. Horsley, cotton mill man- 
ager at Pepperell Mills, Opelika, and chairman of the exec- 
utives’ organization, presided over the meeting. J. Wilson 
Patterson of Tallassee Mills led the discussion on carding, 
and Grady Webb, assistant superintendent of Langdale 
Mills, led the session on spinning. 

Carding executives said that one of the big advantages of 
the new pnéumatic rack control on pickers over the regular 
friction type on pickers was that it gave an even pressure 
over the lap at all times. They added that it also caused less 
work for the picker tenders in raising and lowering the lap 
and that it made things easier for the doffer. One super- 


Grady Webb, assistant superintendent of Langdale Mills (standing), led 
the discussion on spinning at the Oct. 28 meeting of the Alabama Tex- 
tile Operating Executives in —— Hall, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, Auburn. Seated is Robert B 
chairman of the executive group. 


. Horsley of Pepperell Mills, Opelika, 
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Answer: This depends upon how much changing of stock is done. 
With a normal amount, three per cent would be a good figure. 

Ouestion: What types of waste do you find in spinning? 

Answer: Scavenger, bobbin strips, yarn, and sweeps. 

Question: Do you use a bobbin-cleaning machine ? 

Answer Yes. 

Question. Does it scratch the bobbins ? 

Answer: Not if it is set correctly. 

Ouestion: What causes most of the waste from the spoolers? 

Answer: Improper starting of the spinning frames causes a good 
bit. 

Question: What types of waste are found in slashing ? 

Answer: Hard and soft yarn. 

Ouestion: Do your section beams run out equally ? 

Answer: West Point has a method by which they will. 
mills have trouble with this. 

Question: What types of waste are found in the weave room? 

Answer: Feeler, filling thread, warp yarn, and — The great- 
est control is over feeler waste. 

Question; We use a vacuum system for moving our waste from 
the card room to the wastehouse. How would you get a waste 
report ? 

Answer: Have the wastehouse complete a report showing all types 
of waste desired. 


Most 


Alahama Supervisors 


visor said that he had been using it for two months and had 
no complaints to make about it—not even in fluffing up. A 
Bemis Bag Co. executive cited a 26 per cent increase in lap 
rate. A Pepperell executive reported a 31/4 per cent increase 
in production and a 42 per cent reduction in time for doffers. 
He said that the one picker in use had proven so satisfactory 
that an order has been placed for more. 

In a discussion of card and drawing maintenance, a repre- 
sentative of Avondale Mills said that each grinder at his 
plant had 50 cards per section and that each driving tender 
cleaned his rolls every eight hours. The grinder ground 
cards “according to conditions” four to six hours, he stated. 
At Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, grinders have 40 cards 
each, an executive said, “We grind, according to cards, 111/, 
pounds an hour.”” Another commented, ‘““We grind two 
hours at a time, Each grinder puts up four cards a day. We 
have an oiler in the card room who cleans rolls once a 
week.” “Our plant has 100 cards per grinder and helper. 
We grind five cards per shift. We have a drawing frame 
section man to clean the frames and we overhaul them about 
once a year,” another reported. 

An Avondale Mills representative said he thought the 
automatic ceiling cleaner meant a savings of from $60 to 
$70 a week. The cleaner has brought about better working 
conditions and fewer safety hazards and has been responsi- 


ble for improved quality production, he stated. The card 


room is blown down once a week, he explained. Another 
Avondale Mills executive said the cleaner enabled him to 
eliminate one card hand from the shift. Another carding 
executive called the two cleaners used by Opelika Textile 
Mills about the best investments he has ever made. One of 
them, which was installed in 1947, paid for itself in two 
weeks, he said. He cited the elimination of “mule work” 
and the improvement in the labor situation as major bene- 
fits. Before the cleaners were installed it was necessary to 
blow down every week, but now once every eight weeks is 
often enough, he said. The lap conveyor eliminates a great 
deal of waste and the mill has practically no trouble with 
pull-backs, he continued. By installing a new type of lap 
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When carding syntheties 
improved 


use this Gossett Card Fancy 


GOSSETT is now manufacturing a new 
precision-built Card Fancy, machined to your 
specifications and tolerances. The extra long 
spring steel wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff 
all synthetic fibers from the card cylinder 
thus enabling the doffer to pick them off 
evenly. 


ELIMINATE LUMPS AND FLAKES. 


The improved and tested GOSSETT Card 
_ Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that 
the doffer will pull off and make as good a 
sliver as you have ever seen. There will be 


OSSETT 


no more excess loading on the cylinder when 
you install GOSSETT’S proven Card Fancy. 


GOSSETT CAN NOW ACCEPT 
YOUR SPECIAL ORDERS 


After many weeks of research and testing, 
GOSSETT is now ready to accept and fill 
your special orders for the Card Fancy ..... 
machined to your specifications. 


Write today for complete information 


' B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 


H. A. HAYNES, Southern Representative D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


MACHINE WORKS. inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA = 
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pin, he has done away with most of the trouble he originally 
had with the cleaners and has practically no waste. Another 
mill man using a cleaner said that his card room now ran 
from six weeks to two months without being blown down. 

On the subject of controlling waste in the card room, an 
executive reported that the waste was weighed just before 
the end of the shift. Weights were posted on the bulletin 
board at the end of the day ‘‘for all to see.’’ ‘“‘On our slub- 
bers,” he said, “we report waste in the same way to let the 
workers see just what they’ve done.” Russell Mfg. Co. of 
Alexander City was singled out by the discussion leader as 
having done a good job in controlling reworkable waste. A 
carding representative from this mill said that a weekly 
chart is kept on the weight of waste by an employee who 
does nothing but weigh and check waste. An executive from 
Opelika Mills reported total waste in his card room as 114 
per cent. Some one pointed out that if you got your percent- 
age of waste down too low you would sacrifice quality. 
Homer Roberts said that clearer waste at the drawing and 
roving frame is not much of a problem at Anniston Mfg. 
Co., where he is general manager. 

The executive took a short break after the carding discus- 
sions and came back to their seats to participate in a discus- 
sion on five spinning questions. Bill Curry of Dwight Mfg. 
Co., Alabama City, said that spinners there were required 
to do cleaning. The mill did not blow off at all during the 
week, he added: A representative from a mill at Fairfax said 
that spinners there did nothing but spin. 

One of the mill men who was high in praise of. automatic 
underframe cleaners in his spinning department was Harold 
M. Clark, superintendent of Avondale Mills, Pell.City. He 
said the mill had bought four underframe cleaners and was 
given an extra one by the manufacturers. ‘They are doing a 
good job,” he told the other executives. “We get around 
about once every 24 hours.’’ He said that ever since four 
cleaners had been set up in the middle of the room it had 
not been necessary to blow out under the frames and the 
floor beneath had stayed as clean as if it had just been swept. 
These cleaners have proven so satisfactory that 14 more are 
now on order, Mr. Clark said. When they are received they 
will all be put in one room and tests will be run to see just 
how good they are. 

A representative of a plant at Lanett said he thought the 
underframe cleaner the best answer to ‘blow out’ opera- 
tions. He said that his mill had used six cleaners for about a 


year and liked them so much that 50 more were now on 
order. A Bemis Bag Co. executive reported the satisfactory 
use of four cleaners. Even in spinning heavy osnaburg 
thread, the cleaners kept the floor spic and span, he said. 
At first the mill had set the cleaners up in the middle of the 
room but later moved them up against the wall. The frames 
themselves are kept perfectly clean, he explained, and have 
been re-worked by engineers. He said that an end-down 
reduction of ten per cent was noted in one and of 50 per 


_ per cent in another, Another executive said that tests showed 


end downs were reduced 30 to 50 per cent by underframe 
cleaners in use at his mill. He reported that some mechani- 
cal trouble was experienced at first but none in the last six 
months. 

The advantages of automatic builder motion in spinning 
cited by one executive included a more uniform-size track 
and less tension on the part of employees because of “less 
inspection requirements.” It was also noted that the doffer 
could handle about ten per cent more bobbins. ‘A represen- 
tative from a mill in Columbus, Ga., said he had not seen 
much advantage in it so far. Another said he was still using 
it on an experimental basis. When someone asked how 
much extra work was involved in adjusting it, the answer 
was that once it was adjusted it stayed adjusted. 

An efficient way of handling tailings and throw-outs at a 
Barber-Colman spooler was cited by an official of a mill at 
Lanett as having a tailing machine man carry them to a 
special work-table and sort them before returning them to 
the spooler. He estimated the percentage of throw-outs at 
15 per cent. A Pepperell man said that the percentage of 
throw-outs ranged from 14 per cent to 22 per cent on 
different types of yarn. Winding speed was given as 1,200 
yards per minute. Avondale Mills reported that each three 
spoolers had one tailing machine man who straightened all 
the throw-outs he could before seeaening them to the 
spooler. 

In a discussion of reducing and controlling “wild yarn”’ 
at spoolers, a tepresentative of Langdale Mills said.that it 
was important to keep the thread clamps tightened and ad- 
justed. He said that an employee checked the spoolers reg- 
ularly and that the spoolers were stopped every four hours. 
J. D. Moore of Phenix City said the problem had been 
licked there by ‘twice a shift cleaning.” 

Dr. Ralph Draughon, president of A.P.I., Dean J. E. 
Hannum of the A.P.I. School of Textile Technology and 
Charles Knight, also of the textile school, welcomed the 
delegates to the campus. 


A portion of the crowd of more than 200 top Alabama te xtile management officials who attended the Fall meeting of the Alabama Textile Operating 
Executives at Langden Hall on the campus of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Oct. 28. The gentleman standing in the background is one of 
the dozens of Alabama mill men who participated in floor discussions on carding and spinning problems. 
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Individual automatic stopping mechanism for 
each end in the ply improves quality of yarnon .# 
Atwood Model 10 Ring Twisters—cotton, wore? 
. sted, spun rayon, nylon, blends, etc. 

Each end passes through a drop wire. yin a 
break or run-out occurs, the wire instgfffly actu- 
ates a mechanism to stop the fee Ils and the 
spindle . . . so that the knot ae tied in the 
single end. 

This means knots arg@smialler, therefore less 
troublesome. Also, yg ply can’t get into the 
package... laps are. prevented, re- 
ducing waste 


When a break is tied in the single end prior to 
| twisting and the tails are properly clipped, the 
Fa Pai knot tends to be hidden in the twisted plied 

wl | yarn. The smaller knot improves appearance, 
reduces grease and oil pick-up, and makes it 


easier to pass the yarn through the reed of the 
Ma of in y loom or the knitting needle. 


Knots can be tied in the singles and drop ply 
oe = can be prevented only on machines having an 
| individual stop motion for each end. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
P.O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. 1. 


ATWOOD 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, 
Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland. 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 


Mode! 10 stop enolion for cach ond and ply 
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Controlling Card 


Hat Strip Waste 


By V. E. OLEMAN 


N a combed yarn mill about one pound of cotton in every 
four purchased goes into waste. In a carded yarn mill 
this may run around one pound in‘every eight, depending 
upon a number of factors. For a cloth mill, there is the 
matter of regain from sizing which brings the waste factor 
down. Nevertheless, the matter of waste is a vital part in 
the making of a profit for a mill, for what goes out to the 
waste house never brings what you. paid for it. | 

Let us take the mattér of card flat strip waste. Here, from 
two to six per cent of the cotton is lost from the making of 
flat strip waste. One of the main factors that controls the 
amount of flat strips is the setting of the stripping plate. 
We are told that “within certain limits the closer you set 
your stripping plate, the lower the flat strip waste.’ This is 
true to a certain extent, but I have backed off on the strip- 
ping plate to a 40 gauge and obtained practically no flat 
strip waste at all. I have asked several superintendents for 
their reason for certain settings of the stripping plate and 
the answer is usually vague except to tell me they thought 
this or that setting gave the best results. 

Recently we had seven cards set up on long staple cotton 
with the stripping plate at a 34 and ran them for some time. 
We took seven adjoining cards and set them to a 24. At 
regular intervals of about two hours, we took ten ribbons of 
flat strips by dropping the Thompson roll from each card. 
Herewith is the result of the test. 


Setting at .034 Setting at .024 


Card Wt. of Per Card Wt. of . Per 
No. 10 Strips Cent No. 10 Strips Cent 
3 146.5 3.74 10 IMs 3.43 
4 173.5 4.42 11 111.0 2.85 
5 160.0 4.08 12 120.0 3.06 
6 157.5 4.02 13 123.0 3.14 
7 160.5 4.09 14 124.0 3.16 
8 113.5 2.89 15 114.0 2.91 
9 95.0 2.42 16 125.5 3.20 
3 139.0 3.54 10 119.0 3.03 
4 180.0 4.59 11 104.0 2.65 
5 154.5 3.94 12 108.4 2.76 
6 155.0 3.95 13 120.5 3.07 
7 155.0 3.95 14 111.5 2.84 
8 109.0 2.78 15 | 106.0 2.70. 
9 146.2 3.73 i6 120.0 3.06 
3 138.3 3.53 10 115.5 2.95 
4 171.5 4.37 ll 106.0 2.70 
5 158.5 4.04 12 106.0 2.70 
6 149.3 3.81 13 118.0 3.01 
7 130.2. 3.32 14 130.5 3.33 
be 105.6 3.69 15 117.0 2.98 
134.0 3.42 117.2 2.99 
Average 144.41 3.68 Average 116.78 2.98 


From this test you will note that the average weight of 
ten strips varied from 95 to 180 grains on the 34 setting 
which is-a variation of about 50 per cent from the high to 
the low. The percentage varied from 2.42 to 4.59 or a 
difference of 2.17. On the 24-gauge setting the variation 
ran from 104 to 134.5 grains, which was a variation of 30.5 
grains, or from 2.67 to 3.43 per cent, which is a variation 
of .78 per cent. 

Looking at the averages of all the tests we find that the 
average per cent of flat strips on the 24 setting was 2.98 per 
cent and average per cent of flat strips on the 34 setting was 
3.68 per cent. Further, we went so far as to analyze the flat 
strips of each test by the ‘array method.” The results of this 
test showed that the mean length of flat strips or average 
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length of the fibers in the flat strips were about ;4, to 14-inch 
shorter in the 24 gauge setting than in the 34 gauge setting, 
leading us to believe that the close setting of the. stripping 
plate took out a larger proportion of short fibers and less 
good fibers than the 34 setting. 

We also went further by running a lap through a certain 
card set up at a 34 and later running another lap with a 24 
setting. Below is given the results of the test. 


Stripping plate setting 34/1,000 24/1,000 
Net cotton fed_. 49.47 Ib. 
Total weight of cotton delivered... 47.89 
Total visible and invisible waste...» 300 Ss 1.78 Ib. 
Per cent of visible and invisible waste. 6.10. -% 3.60 % 
Visible Waste 
Total fiy waste 82 = Ib. .832 Ib. 
Per cent of fly waste... 167 % 
Per cent of vec strips 940 % 1.010 % 
Invisible gain 1.450 % 
Average weight of 10 flat strips 
weight 8 times or 8 tests... 115 grs. 89 grs. 


Taking the sliver from seven cards set at the 24 and seven 
cards set at the 34, we ran each through the mill separately 
and broke and sized both tests. The break factor remained 
almost the same for both tests. Again we conclude that the 
closer setting of 24 took out less waste and also that those 
fibers that were taken out were of the short character and 
thus did not hurt the break of the yarn. 


How should we set up our stripping plates to get uniform 


flat strips? After determining what stripping plate setting 


you are going to use, have some designated person weigh 
ten flat strips from each card ground and set up about one 
hour or so after starting up the card. Record this in a bound 
“Day Book.’ If the weight of the ten flat strips seems off 


“I suppose we'd better go in and make a pretense at negotiating.” 
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LOOK FOR 


THE THREE 
YELLOW 
STRIPES 


Compare Tiger-Tuf with any 


@ Assures Top Spindle Speed 
@ Lower Tape Cost Per Spindle 
Very Low Stretch Factor 

@ Double Herringbone Weave 


other tape. Compare quolity 
~—compare costs. You'll wont 
to equip all of your frames 
with dependable TIGER-TUF. 
Write today for details. 


Immediate Delivery in the following widthe: 
V2" 9/16" 5/8" 11/16" we 13/16" 


COLEMAN CO., Inc. 


POST OFFICE BOX 1351 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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You 
QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 
Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
| Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


York Road 
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By steadfastly adhering to the policy of making 
textile aprons of absolutely accurate dimensions— 
that fit better, and consequently wear longer—we 
have become the world’s largest manufacturers of 
leather textile aprons in twelve short years. 

We have made a fetish of precision in the mak- 
ing of Kentex Aprons. That spinning-room over- 
seers welcomed a better-fitting apron, is shown by 
their ever increasing sale. 


KENTEX 


Write us for prices 
and free test samples 
of Kentex Aprons, 
stating your size. Try 
them out on your 
frames. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


Hugh Williams & Company, Toronto Canada—Canadian Representative 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


standard wait about 30 minutes and try it again. If it is still 
off close up or back off on the stripping plate. Stripping 
plates are often warped which causes a variation in the 
weight of the ten strips. But constant checking of the cards 
as each is ground will soon pay for the trouble manyfold. 


Of course, we must take into consideration the speed of 
the flats in decreasing and increasing the amount of flat 
strips, and the size of the pulley on the main shaft of card 
may be changed to vary this. Also I have known mills to 
use a double tooth worm to speed up the flats. But the 
simplest method to keep check is to weigh the ten flat strips 
at regular intervals. 


SPINNING DYNEL YARNS 


By R. W. GAINES, Textile Fibers Department 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


HREE properties of dynel combine to make it an easily 

spinnable fiber. The first of these properties 1s its 
strength, which is more than 2.5 grams per denier; the sec- 
ond property is the natural crimp or curl which makes the 
fibers hang together well when they are in sliver form; and 
the third property is the irregularly shaped cross section 
which varies from a horse-shoe shape to a flat or ribbon 
cross-section, and.therefore, offers a large surface for inter- 
fiber friction. The fibers, as produced, have an anti-static 
finish which is described also as a “high drag’’ finish. The 
hygroscopic properties of this finish permit excellent proc- 
essing at relative humidities above 55 per cent. 

Considerable work has been done with dynel on the cotton 
system and a wide variety of yarns are being made commer- 
cially. Two-denier, 11/,-inch dynel is being spun into 50s 
cotton count and three-denier, 11/,-inch into 20s cotton 
count on commercial equipment. Six-deniter 11/-inch has 
been spun into 10s with satisfactory results on an experi- 
mental basis. 

The normal opening and picking processes do not have 
to be changed radically to run dynel. The only changes to 
be made are necessitated by the fact that dynel is consider- 
ably more bulky than cotton. Higher pressure on the calen- 
der rolls is helpful in reducing the bulk of the lap. But 
even then, it is sometimes difficult to make a lap weighing 
as much as a conventional cotton lap. A compromise 1s 
generally made. and smaller laps are produced. More air 
through the condenser screens helps to even the lap and 
compact the fibers, and split lap preventers are generally 
required. Kirschner beaters do an excellent job of opening 
the fiber locks, and an even, lump-free lap can be obtained. 

In the carding operation, fancies and continuous strippers 
are not necessary; and by the use of proper settings, pro- 
longed carding may be effected without the need for fre- 
quent stripping. A cylinder-to-flats setting of fifteen-thou- 
sandths of an inch results in the formation of a clear web, 
and minimizes loading on the cylinder. The relatively slow 
lickerin speed of 250 r.p.m. also helps diminish loading. In 
one test which we have run, three-denier, 11/,-inch dynel 
has been carded for a period of 50 hours at gl/, pounds per 
hour, without excessive formation of neps in the card web. 
A 65-grain sliver is recommended for ease in handling. 
This size of sliver permits adequate compression when 
drawn through the trumpets normally found on cotton 
cards. 

In the drawing processes, dynel handles very well on 
_ frames equipped either with synthetic top rolls or metallic 
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top rolls, especially if condensers are placed between the 
first and second, and between the third and back roll. These 
condensers permit the fibers to spread out to 27% inches 
only, and prevent the formation Pe feather edges which 
would cause trouble in lap-ups. A single drawing process 
has been found to yield a sufficiently even yarn with an 
evenness variation of 70 to 80 per cent, measured with the 
Uster tester. Further drawing usually does not increase the 
evenness. 

In the roving operation, the customary high draft equip- 
ment may be employed and twist multiples of approximately 
1.1 for 11/4-inch dynel are the rule. Yarns may be spun 
with twist multiples as low as 21/, in the coarse counts, and 
31/, in the fine counts for knitting purposes, and conven- 
tional warp twists may be used for warp yarns. 

Considerable work has been done with dynel on the 
woolen system of spinning, and most people who have used 
dynel have commented upon the ease with which it handles. 
The finish applied to the fiber as it is shipped has been 
found to be sufficient for normal wool .processing. Only 
very slight adjustments are sometimes found necessary on 
the cards, such as a slight variation on the speed of the fancy, 
a change in the position of the comb, or a slight variation in 
the doffer speed. 

Tape condensers function well with dynel fibers up to 
21/ inches in length, and various deniers from three up to 
24 have been handled quite easily. The fibers from the con- 
denser tapes rub well on the rub aprons because of their 
natural crimp and cohesiveness. 

Dy nel ropings are easily spun either on the mule or ring 
spinning frames. Of interest in this connection is the fact 
that a wide range. of yarns is. obtainable from a given set of 
ropings by virtue of the fact that dynel is extremely easily 
drafted on the ring spinning frame. 

On the worsted system, yarn manufacture is relatively 
simple. Naturally on the American system dynel handles as 
well, if not better, than on the cotton system. On the Brad- 
ford system, the six-denier dynel yarns do not require comb- 
ing, and they handle well through the various gilling and 
drafting stages. The Noble comb has not yet been used sat- 
isfactorily on the finer deniers, but we believe this is a tem- 
porary condition which will be corrected by experimentation. 
Worsted type yarns have been made of three-denier dynel 


without combing, and considerable progress is being made 
in this field. 


Mr. Gaines was one of the Carbide & Carbon textile men who discussed dynel 
before the Oct. 4 meeting of the American Association of Textile Technologists 
in New York City. 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING. 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 80 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


it means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and — 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no | 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


P.O Box 95 Black Mountain, N. 


‘WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
BEWARE CHEAP 
IMITATIONS 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U.S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


... .. Phone Gastonia 5-1030 or write: 


SERVICE THAT SAVES 


pi keke the profit-paring cost of new rolls, is our guaranteed offering to you. We repair and make like 
NEW ANY card feed rolls, comber, drawing, roving, spinning and twister rolls. 


We make NEW, to your specifications, any FLUTED ROLL—Lifter Rods—Gears—Trumpets. 


A General Mill Repair Service backed by our reputation that makes you Sure of Satisfaction when you 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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1200 Pounds 
Production 

Per Hour 


With the New Cocker High Pressre Cylinders | 


~ @ Large all Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Size Box. 

for : @ All Stainless Steel Cylinders with Rotary Packless Joints (Cylinders 30” diameter). 

S @ Graduated Drive permitting of going from High Speed to crawl speed without 

Zs Cotton “=> everrun of beams and from crawl speed to high speed without strain or jerk on 


@ Patented Automatic Friction Control permitting operations at high speeds without 
heating of friction. 


Filaments 
and other ; . @ Finger tip control of tension on yarn. 


_ @ Push Button Control. 

: ® Syphon Condensate Removal with individual trap on each cylinder. 
 @ All moving parts fully ball bearing. 

@ Heavy machined cast iron frame eliminating vibration at high speed. 
'@ Instant speed changes to 90 yards per minute. 


@ Counter clocks measuring yarn as it enters Size Box and as it is taken up on loom 
beam permitting instant calculating of stretch. 


@ Complete with Cut Marker, Cut Marker Indicator, Speed Tachometer, Combs and 
Comb Adjustments, Motor and Steam Fittings. 


@ A complete Machine for making quality warps efficiently and economically. 


Yarns 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD’S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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WANT GOOD 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 18 — Picker Sticks 


HERE are numerous types, sizes and designs of picker 

sticks in use today; I think I have tried them all. 
Shown in Fig. 63 “A” and “B” is the stick which I have 
found will give the best all-around service from a stand- 
point of economical and efficient operation on the Draper 
looms; ““A’’ shows a side view of the stick, and “B’’ shows 
the front view. (I speak of the front view as gh side 
facing the reed when put in place in the loom). At one 
time I had the idea that a picker stick should be designed 
so as to allow it to give, or spring back on the pick. But 
after several years of experimenting I have learned that the 


stick should be designed as rigid as possible, and in a way. 


so as to allow it to maintain this rigidity. If the stick springs 
back on the pick it will raise the picker on the forward 
stroke, and thereby throw the hole in the picker out of 
parallel line with the point of the shuttle, and will prevent 
the straight passage of the shuttle across the lay. Of course 
we are limited as to size, width and thickness, of the sticks 
at the top and bottom ends. They must be the proper size 


at the bottom to allow them to fit into the parallel tongue. 


and the parallel, they must be the proper size at the top to 
allow them to move freely in the slots (or picker stick 
guides) provided for them in the lay, and also the right 
dimensions at the top to receive the picker and hold it 
firmly. The stick shown in “A” and ‘'B,”’ Fig. 63, will meet 
all these requirements. It will be noted that this stick ts 
the same width (114 inches), and the same thickness 
(seven-eighths of an inch), from the bottom 18 inches up, 
and a gradual taper on the back up to seven-eighths of an 
inch width at the top, and a gradual taper on each side to 
fyths of an inch thickness at the top. By having the stick 
the same width and thickness as far up from the bottom as 
it is practical, it makes them strong, rigid and durable, and 
they will maintain their original shape until they are worn 
out, 

As shown in “B,’’: the hole should be four inches from 


the bottom end, and should be three-eighths of an inch in - 


diameter. This stick is designed so that the standard makes 
of pickers will be a driving wedge fit when put in place, 
and the pickers should be secured to the stick with a five- 
eighths of an inch No. 8 wood screw. After the picker has 
been put in place and paralleled with the shuttle spur, a 
hole should be drilled through the loop of the picker and 
into the stick for the wood screw. A one-eighth of an inch 
drill should be used. The picker screw should be put in 
from the back side of the stick on the battery end of the 
loom. This is to prevent the filling yarn from being caught 
on the head of the screw and making a stringy selvage on 
the cloth. “‘C’ and ‘“D’’ show an improperly designed stick. 
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This stick is the same size at top and bottom as the one 
shown in “A’’ and “B,” but it is tapered in size its entire 
length. This stick has an excessive amount of spring-back 
at the top end on the pick, and after it has been in use for 
a short time it will become set in this warped shape, and 
then it is impossible to parallel the picker properly, and 
this results in excessive loom stoppage caused by broken 
sticks, erratic throw of the shuttle, shuttles thrown out of 
the loom, excessive wear on the shuttles, improper boxing 
of the shuttles, excessive warp yarn breakage caused by the 
shuttle being thrown against the top sheds of the yarn, etc. 

I have worked in a great many mills, I have visited in 
lots of others, and I have observed closely the general con- 
dition and running of the looms, because this has been, 
and is, my principal stock in trade. I have seen a number 
of weave rooms producing at low efficiency, and brought 
up to top, or at least satisfactory production by only chang- 
ing from an improperly designed stick to one that would 
stay put and hold its original design. 

The loom builders make picker sticks. And there are 
numerous other sources of supply of this commodity. 
has been my experience that sticks of a satisfactory design 
can be secured from any of the stick manufacturers by only 
letting your wants be known to them. The sticks shown 
herein are designed for an E Model loom. It might be an 
advantage to make some slight changes of design for some 
of the other model looms, but in doing so, the desirable 
features can be kept. 


| 
& 


Fig. 63. 


Things Past and Things to Come 

In several preceding articles in this series I have dealt 
solely with loom construction, building the loom. I have 
tried to cover in detail the assembly and adjusting of the 
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various parts constituting the essential parts or motions of 
the loom. A machine that can be used to weave cloth must 
consist of the following motions: the pick motion, the shed- 
ding or harness motion, the beating up motion, the let-off 
motion and the take-up motion. This assembly would be 
referred to as a plain loom. But many other motions and 
parts have been added to the above assembly such as the 
warp stop motion, the automatic filling changing devices, 
filling feelers, thread cutting devices, etc., which add up to 
our present-day automatic looms. Of course the reasons for 
the added motions and gadgets is to relieve the weavers of 
many of their duties, enabling them to look after more 
looms and to produce more and better cloth cheaper. But, 
while the automatic loom has greatly relieved the duties of 
the weavers, it has added greatly to the requirements of the 
loom fixers. 

A good loom fixer on the present-day automatic loom 
must of necessity be a very highly skilled mechanic. One 
of my reasons for writing this article before taking up the 
subject of fixing the loom and weaving cloth is to try and 
impress this fact on the minds of the loom fixers and the 
supervisors in charge of the weaving. I wrote a series of 
articles on loom fixing several years ago, and I recall that I 
made the statement then that I considered loom fixing—the 
kind of loom fixing most mills are getting—the weakest 
link in the weaving mill manufacturing chain. I have no 
reason now for modifying that statement. I am still of the 
opinion that the methods used in selection of and training 
the loom fixing personnel in a great majority of the mills is 
outmoded, woefully neglected and is far behind the progress 
that has been made by the loom builders in the present-day 
automatic loom and is costing the weaving mills more dol- 
lars in unnecessary losses than any other process throughout 
the entire plant. I think the primary reason for this neglect 
is due to the fact that too many of the management person- 
nel think of a machine fixing job as just another fixing job. 

The product delivered from the looms is the pay-off for 
the mill. If the product leaves the loom defective, as a rule, 
it must be sold at a loss. I am not trying to minimize the 
importance of the fixing work on any machine in the mill; 
it is all of vital importance. I am not contending that the 
loom is the most complicated machine in the weave mill, 
but due to the numbers involved, and the manifold func- 
tions and requirements, the loom demands more settings 
and adjustments than any of the other machines in the weav- 
ing mill. This is one man’s opinion, honestly arrived at, 
and based on the fact that I have done some fixing work on 
all the machines required in a weaving mill. 

I have spent a little more than four decades working with 
looms in the following capacities: erecting and starting new 
looms, rebuilding and overhauling old looms, fixing looms, 
and overseer of slashing and weaving. I am still learning. 
I am frank to say that I never cared too much about super- 
visory work. But I do enjoy working on looms. I have 
learned a lot by research and experimenting, I have learned 
more by working with other men and exchanging ideas 
with them with a wholehearted co-operative attitude and a 
desire to be helpful and to be helped. I have worked with 
all kinds of loom fixers—good, bad, indifferent, and I have 
learned something from all of them. From some of them I 
did not learn anything worth doing, but I learned a lot not 
to do, which of course is a very essential part of the job. I 
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have read everything which I have been able to obtain on 
the subjects of weaving and loom fixing. I have been greatly 
helped by the many books and articles I have read, but I 
have never read anything on the subject of practical loom 
fixing which, in my opinion, came near being adequate in 
detailed coverage. 

In the forthcoming articles I will deal with the subject, 
loom fixing, in such a manner as to enable the man on the 
job and also the beginner to get hold of it, learn and under- 
stand it and use it on the job. But I would like to impress 
this fact on the mind of the reader—he must also use the 
right approach to get the full benefit, in self-study, from 
the writings and illustrations. First, of course, he must 
want to learn, he must concentrate on one part or motion 
of the loom at a time, study it, memorize it, try it out on 
the loom, question it, try and find better ways of doing it, 
do some practical, detailed thinking. When approached and 
all kinds of loom fixers—good, bad and indifferent, I have 
over-all knowledge of the subject has been greatly enlarged 
handled in this manner the reader will soon realize that his 
man on the job. | 

When covering the building of the loom I did not under- 
take to explain and illustrate the numerous types of motions 
and gadgets on all the different models of the modern auto- 
matic loom. For instance, there are several types of filling 
feelers; I covered only one type, but experience has taught 
me that a loom fixer who thoroughly understands the basic 
settings of any one motion on a loom designed to perform 
a specified duty can, with little difficulty, soon work out 
the monkeys contained in any similar motion, although some | 
of the parts are different. : 


S.T.A. Cloth Manufacturing Discussions 


ROBLEMS concerning warp preparation and weaving 
were discussed at length during conferences at the Fall 
meeting Oct. 14 of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division of the Southern Textile Association held at Draper, 


N.C. T.E. Stribling, technical superintendent at Dan River 


Mills, Danville, Va.,.presided at the conference on warp 
preparation, while Miles A. Carpenter, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Cooleemee, N. C., plant of Erwin Mills, Inc.,. 
presided at the discussion on weaving. 


Conference on Warp Preparation 


Following is Chairman Stribling’s summary of the con- 
ference on warp preparation: 

“Our discussion was mainly one of quality in warp prep- 
aration. We discussed means and methods of preventing 
wild yarn and crossed ends in section beams. All of the 
men present have had this trouble, and it was agreed that 
the best prevention for this type of work is the correct train- 
ing of employees. One representative reported great difh- 
culty with sluffed filling made on a No. 90 winder. He 
requested help from the other men, but it was the opinion 
that his set-up of a nine-inch quill 1,%,-inch diameter, 14- 
wind and 11/,-inch stroke, with maximum tension should 
give satisfactory weaving performance and that the trouble 
was more than likely coming from the looms. 

“The Barber-Colman Drawtex machine was discussed; 
and one member, who has had considerable experience with 
these machines, reported that they are entirely satisfactory 
but that the whole operation must be performed with metic- 
ulous care of much trouble will result. Advice was also 
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given to run 16 harness six banks of drop wires at approxt- 
mately 165 picks per minute. This machine its the one most 
generally installed today. It was also disclosed that the loom 
fixers should be discouraged from making any adjustments 
on the Drawtex harness, as these adjustments are for the 
machine only. 

“The question was asked about homogenizers, but no one 
had had any experience with them. The majority of those 
present were using 40-fluidity corn starch.” 


Conference on Weaving 


Ouestion: Which is the most effective way of loom fixing? Is it 
better to ct loom fixers do all the fixing and the warping or to have 
warpers who do nothing but warp? Why? 

Mr. A: We find it more efficient to let the fixers do all the fixing 
and the warpers do the warping. Our mill has been doing it in this 
way for the last several years. Mr. B; Our mill has the fxers do the 
fixing and the warping. We tried Mr. A’s system, but we find our 
way is more effective. : 

Question: How much allowance is made on picks when figuring 
loom expected efficiency ? 

Mr. C:; We do not make,any allowance for picks but take ten per 
cent for down time. Mr. A: We figure picks from the expected loom 
efficiency. 

Ounestion:.What technique or devices are used to give recognition 
to employees whose performance is outstanding ? 

Mr. D; We have a board on which we post the weavers’ and looni- 
fixers’ names under excellent, good, and fair brackets. Those in the 
excellent and good brackets are complimented by the supervisors. 
We try to find what’ the trouble is for those in the fair bracket, to 
see if it can be corrected. 

Ouestion: What are the three loom motions that may cause wavy 
cloth ? 

Mr. E: There are more than three, and all of them revert to loom 
fixing. Mr.*F; Excluding uneven filling, we have more trouble with 
the following: (1) Take-up: (a) drum loose on journal; (b) sand 
drum badly worn; (c) take-up gears set too deeply; (d) improper 
pick-up setting. (2) Reed motion: (a) lay sword loose; (b) pit- 
man arm bearing loose; (c) clutch slipping; (d) motor pinion 
loose; (e) reed cradle strained or binding. (3) Let-off motion: 
(a) Barlett automatic let-off motion improperly set, this is very 
complicated; (b) beam gear set too deeply (allow 1/32-inch play), 
(c) worm shaft and worm-gear shaft worn, and incorrect alignment 
of gear-shaft bearing; (d) pallets of uneven length can make un- 
even cloth. | 

Question: What is considered the best humidity condition for 
running hard twist, soft twist, and synthetic filling in the same 
weave room? 

Mr. A: We try to block our looms as best we can, in regard to 
the various filling twists, so as to regulate our humidifier controls 
better. Mr. D; When we use different twists we try to block our 
looms and partition them off to regulate the humidity. 


Ga. Executives Discuss Slashing, Weaving 


A record attendance was on hand for the 29th annual 
meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
held Oct. 21 at the Harrison Hightower Textile Building, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, with the technical 
session of the event being devoted to problems concerning 
slashing and weaving. 

The chief advantage of homogenizers, most mill repre- 
sentatives reported, is in a smoother and more even finish 
and a saving in cost. One mill reported saving $114 a week 
in difference between thin boiling starch and other starch. 
The average variation in the size content of slashed warp 
yarn was found to be 2.83 per cent by most mills. Reasons 
for this variation, they reported, included condition of rolls, 
variations of viscosity, speed, steam content, sizing box tem- 
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perature and an excess of water in the boxes. Average 
standard warp size was reported to be about 11 3/10 per 
cent. 


It was also pointed out during the discussion on slashing 
that most mills count the lease on the slasher, although some 
both strike and count. This method, most reported, gives 
straighter warps, less warp stops and fewer rolled ends. 
Warps slashed at high speed, some indicated, have a higher 
percentage of pickup in size; however, the majority reported 
noticing no difference in quality at the higher speed. 

Concerning the use of slasher blankets of blended nylon, 
most operators reported unsatisfactory results as they be- 
come hard, collect lint, do not dress the yarn and collect 
shedding. However,:an advantage noted was that the nylon 
blankets last longer, thus reducing cost. 

During the discussion on weaving it was indicated that 
extreme care is taken to protect cloth in doffing from the 
loom with most mills wrapping the rolls in protective cloth 
to keep it in good condition. Operators reported metal, 
wooden and paper tubes are used for winding cloth on; the 
majority indicated a preference for power trucks for convey- 
ing cloth from weave to cloth room. | 

M. H. Jackson of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
was elected general chairman of the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia for the coming year. As general chair- 
man Mr. Jackson succeeds John §. Turner of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Mr. Turner presided at the recent meeting. 
Robert T. McCamy of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, was 
elected vice-general chairman to succeed Mr. Jackson and 
Robert W. Philip of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the group for the 29th 
consecutive year. Albert Johnson of the Lanett Division of 
West Point Mfg. Co. was named to the group's executive 
committee to succeed George Baker of Pacolet Mills, whose 
term expires. 


Army Listing Plants To Make Canvas Duck 


In the event of full mobilization, normal peacetime can- 
vas duck manufacturing facilities would not be large enough 
to handle all military orders. Therefore, according to Col. 
Hugh Mackintosh, chief of the Industrial Mobilization 
Branch of the Office of the Quartermaster General, the Army 


has started to line up carpet mills to produce this item. 


Placing of such orders with the carpet industry, Colonel 
Mackintoush explained, would be a subject in the field of 
current procurement and would be handled in New York 


by the N.Y.Q.M.P.A. 


Device Gauges Draping Quality Of Cotton 


A machine known as a Drape-Meter, for measuring 
draping qualities of cotton fabrics, has been developed by 
Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., Boston, Mass., as part 
of a long-term $58,000 government research project. It has 
not yet been determined how successful the testing device 
will be for accurately measuring the draping qualities of 
apparel and decorative fabrics; further tests are to be made. 
The cotton textile industry is reported to be particularly 
interested in this project since the natural stiffness of cotton 
puts this fiber at a disadvantage where draping qualities are 
essential. The Boston project, awarded in 1949, was one 
of those authorized under the Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 
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HARDWOOD LOOM PARTS 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


MADE and DELIVERED with ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


PICKER STICKS—-FOR DRAPER OR C & K LOOMS 
TOP CLEARER BOARDS—BINDERS 
SKEWERS—LUG BLOCKS 
LOOM LAY-—PITMAN ARMS—HAND RAILS 


Manufacturers of hardwood, precision parts and acces- 
sories for Textile Machinery for years. Made from the 
finest Hickory and Dogwood. Made to your specifica- 
tions. Quality workmanship backed by our reputation ° 
that makes You Sure of Satisfaction. 


Phone 2-5829 or write: Southern Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates © 
THE PEARSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Jefferson Bldg. P. O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 
POST OFFICE BOX 2031 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA (READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


CHARLES C. SWITZER MeoWALLACE 


Division Manager _Bifitingham 9, Alabama 
Greenville, S. C. | 


E. HAYS REYNOLD 
Cc. Greenyille, S$. C. 


JAMES-C. JACOBS 
“Spartanburg, C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
ee 1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
ss General Offices, Columbus 15, Ohio | 
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Type “S” 
ROTARY UNION 


ROTARY 
UNIONS’ 


“Exactly what we have been looking for,” was the general 
comment of hundreds of mill men who saw ROTARY 
UNIONS at the Greenville Textile Show. 


Although originally developed for the heating and cooling 
of revolving units in paper mills the use of ROTARY 

_ UNIONS in the textile field has expanded tremendously 
in recent years and leading manufacturers of textile 
machinery have adopted ROTARY UNIONS as standard 
equipment on slashers, drycans, calenders and Sanforizing 
machines. 


*Trade Name 


FEATURES: 


Seal: 
Lapped to. .000,000,3” optical flatness. 


Flexible Hose Connections: 

Enormously simplify installation and maintenance, relieve stress and strain on sealing surfaces, 
and increase length of service. 

Ball Bearings: 


Provide smooth operation and low friction drag, prevent stretching of warps, and cut power 
consumption, 


improved Construction: 

‘‘Anti-wobble” shaft, special seat seal, heavy Monel bellows, Lubrigard-fittings, silver brazing 
and many other features. 

24 Hour Service: 


ROTARY UNIONS can be factory reconditioned and returned to you within 24 hours after 
receipt. You no longer need carry large parts inventories, 


And Guaranteed: 
> We are so confident that ROTARY UNIONS will sell 


themselves that we will refund your money if vou are not 
completely satisfied with their performance. 


REE CTING SERVICE COMPANY 


332 32 Atando Ave. Charlotte, N. C. 


Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland — Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Pictures Notes The Meeting 


HE annual convention of the American Association of 

Textile Chemists and Colorists, held this past Septem- 
ber. at Portsmouth, N. H., produced a wealth of information 
for its members and the industry in general. The previous 
issue of this magazine carried notes from the mecting along 
with abstracts of the Intersectional Contest papers. This 
month we give you abstracts of the various technical session 
papers, along with photography. 


THE WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM (LYMAN COX, Engr- 

neering Department, E. 1, du Pont de Nemours & Co., lit.J— 
Pollution interferes with many necessary and desirable uses of water 
and should, therefore, be a matter of concern to everyone who 1s 
interested in preserving this great natural resource. 

The effect which a given waste will have on the water naturally 
depends principally upon the characteristics of the waste. Industrial 
waste may have the same effect on a water course as sanitary sewage 
except that individual waste rarely, causes bacterial pollution. Also, 
industrial waste may alter water quality in a number of other ways. 


In attempting to protect waters which are now clean and to re-° 


store waters which have been affected by excessive pollution, an 
effort is usually made to reduce existing pollution and control new 
sources by requiring that both industries and towns vrovide ade- 
quate treatment for expansions or new installations. Industry's civic 
duty in pollution abatement are: (1) to develop full information 
about its oWn waste and take necessary corrective action; (2) to 
educate its own employees; (3) to co-operate with municipal ofh- 
cials; (4) to co-operate with state, interstate and federal control 
agencies; and (5) to keep the public advised concerning the prob- 
lem and the progress which is being made. 

It is important to remember that leaks and spills, when added 
together, account for a sizable share of industrial pollution. It is 
absolutely essential that the people who push the buttons pull the 
levers and turn the valves understand how their actions are related 
to pollution and the things which they can do to decrease the amount 
of waste which is discharged from the plant. The key to this is 
education. 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY (D. HARRY 
ANGNEY, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Mass.) —The eco- 
nomics of the textile industry are basically no different from those 
of any industry, but at times we may think that they have more 
ramifications. Textile manufacturers and their suppliers are actively 
engaged in solving the basic economic problem of how to allocate 
scarce material and human resources to satisfy unlimited human 
needs. 

Merchandising, or marketing, is the principal subdivision of this 
economic problem, according to those who stress the importance of 


anticipating and influencing consumer preferences. These enter- 
prisers are constantly striving to capture a portion of the consumer 
market by developing new products and maintaining the quality of 
their established lines. They would like to have a protected market. 
High productivity or a low unit cost of production is the most im- 
portant subdivision of the general economic problem tn the opinion 
of the production man. He is interested in how fast he can effect- 
ively introduce new machinery into his plant, pay for it, and im- 
prove the quality of his products. 

The assumption of risk by all businessmen—-from the supplier of 
raw material to the retailer—co-ordinates both points of view and 
enables consumers to purchase products to satisfy their needs, 

Competition still provides the check and balances for the strection 
of the textile industry and its complimentary and supplementary in- 
dustries. The division of labor arid specialized skills required to 
satisfy the myriad number of consumer preferences enables a large 
group of small enterprisers to contribute to total output. The para- 
dox in the textile industry and its related fields of enterpris= is that 
co-operation tor stable conditions is required in a competitive frame- 
work which thrives on uncertainty and shifts in style and fashion. 
It is more logical today to discuss the economies of the textile indus- 
try because fiber-blending, multiple-purpose machinery, and new 
finishes have broken down its, traditional divisional lines. The tex- 
tile industry has begun to encounter more intensive compet!tion from 
substitute products. : 

Employment and payrolls are the’ economic issues for the com- 
munity which has assumed a new role in the structure of competitive 
industry. The pervasive effect of price analysis extends the econom- 
ics of the textile industry across the fields of agricultural policy, 
international trade, public finance, labor relations, corporation fi- 
nance, marketing and other specialized economic subjects. 


CONTROL OF THE CAUSTIC-SILICATE RATIO IN PEROX- 

IDE BLEACHING LIQUORS (K. D. BALLOU, J. J]. ROARKE, 
G. M. GANTZ, Lincoln Bleachery and Dyeworks)—In continuous 
peroxide bleaching ranges used for cotton fabrics, the Na,O-SiO, 
ratio in the peroxide saturating liquor is rather critical. Insufficient 
caustic scda will promote deposition of silica in the. equipment 
whereas excess caustic accelerates the decomposition of peroxide 
and results in poor bleaching. For the most part adequate control 
of this ratio is maintained by use of proportioning pumps and per- 
iodic titrations of total alkalinity. When a wide range of fabric 
styles and weights are being processed, some residual caustic soda 
may be Icft on the goods and enter the saturator. The total alkalin- 
ity will increase, but it is no longer possible to control the caustic- 
silitate ratio. A rapid volumetric procedure has been develuped for 
determining the caustic-silicate ratio in the peroxide saturater. The 
method ts based upon the formation of sodium fluosilicate from 
hydrous silica and sodium fluoride. Many ions such as iron, calcium, 


The national council of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists meets during the convention. 
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and phosphates interfere, but the procedure has proved satisfactory 
in the plant. Calculations are simplified by use of a nomogram. 


CONTROL OF J-BOXES AND STEAMERS IN CONTINUOUS 

BLEACHING (C. W. BOWDEN, JR. and DREW B DAU- 
BERT, Industrial Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.) 
—The subiect paper deals with the problems of control encountered 
in continuous bleaching. Field experience on Du Pont J-boxes, 
Becco J-boxes and Mathieson steamers has been drawn upon to out- 
line those methods found most satisfactory. 

The Du Pont J-box and Mathieson steamer are noted as relatively 
simple devices to control. The Becco unit, however, presents a 
considerably different problem. Its fundamental design difference 
requires closer attention to the details of cloth level and external 
influences. Consideration is also given thermocouple location, 
mounting methods and circuit wiring for direct, averaging or differ- 
ential temperature readings. 

The paper is concluded with a treatment of instruments and ac- 
cessory items best suited for the application. Stress is also placed 
on the maintenance of conditions external to the J-box or steamer, 
to reduce the number of variables exerting an influence on the 
bleacher control system. 


A NEW TYPE OF NONWOVEN FABRIC (JOHN F. RYAN, 

The Kendall Co.)—A wide variety of nonwoven fabrics has been 
introduced by the textile industry over the last fifteen years. They 
have all bad one thing in common: at least some of the fibers are 
adhesively bonded to one another, thus limiting to some extent the 
fiber freedom. 

This paper describes a new type of nonwoven fabric containing 
no bonding agent and with no interfiber fusion. Since the integrity 
of the fabric depends solely upon fiber entanglement and ‘nterlock- 
ing, such a material possesses properties markedly different from 
the properties of adhesively bonded fabrics. | 

The most obvious property is a relatively large degree of exten- 
sibility and conformability, coupled with high porosity and low 
density. Such a combination makes this product particulasly suit- 
able as a base for coating, saturating, and impregnating which can 
be done using conventional equipment. The material can also be 
dyed, starched, slit, etc., in the customary manner or with minor 
machine adjustments. This product has numerous interesting appli- 
cations in the industrial and consumer fields. 


STUDIES WITH TITANIUM AS AN AGENT FOR IMPART- 

ING DURABLE FIRE RETARDANCY TO FABRICS, (A. E. 
JACOBSEN, W. F. SULLIVAN and I. M. PANIK, National Lead 
Co., Titanium Division)—The various types of fire-retardant treat- 
ments are cited: These can be classified as the nondurable type 
which employ well-known water soluble salts, the semidurable type 
which employs nitrogenated phosphates, and the durable tyre which 
can be further subdivided as organic and inorganic. The organic 


i 


i 


type emplcys a resin as a binder for the other components. Bromi- 
nated polyphosphate ester, which has received limited evaluation, 
is also in this class. Representative of the organic type are the stan- 
nates and compounds in the titantum-antimony systems. 

Previous studies employing solutions of titanium-antimony chlo- 
ride-acetate are discussed as an introduction to results :eported 
using silicates in the neutralization bath to minimize afterglow. 
Commercial brands of sodium silicate were investigated and an op- 
timum amount determined, It has been determined that fabrics. of 
various weights can be successfully fire-retarded by means of the 
titanium-antimony silicon treatment. : 

Fire-retardant propertics and analyses of four-ounce sheetings 
are presented showing retention of the agents through twenty-four 
launderings. Studies in connection with fire-retardant mechanisms 
are reposted and explanations proposed. The studies are supple- 
mented with micrographs. 


MOTHPROOFING-DETERGENT COMBINATIONS, (H. C. 

BORGHETTY, OPAL SHERBURNE, and WINIFREYD. PAR.- 
DEY, General Dyestuff Corp.)—This paper covers various types 
of mothproofing agents and indicates that the loss of some of the 
wool fabrics market to synthetic fibers could be somewhat avoided 
by the use of mothproofing agents. A new approach to the problem 
is offered by combining a substantive cationic moothproofing agent 
with non-ionic synthetic detergents to give combinations that will 
serve simultaneously as moothproofing agents and washing agents. 
This new development can be applied both in textile mills or in 
the household, because of the low temperature at which the system 
can be made to function. Fabrics washed with specially prepared 
quaternary mothproofing agents plus ethylene oxide condensates can 
be stored indefinitely without danger from moths and carpet beetles. 


STRIPPING OF WOOL DYES WITH PROTECTION AGAINST 

CHEMICAL DAMAGE, (E. A. LEONARD and L. BECK, Alex- 
ander Smith and Sons Carpet Co.)—This paper describes « commer- 
cial method of stripping dyes from wool without the chemical de- 
gradation usually experienced. The mechanism by which this 1s 
accomplished is to split the disulfide linkages and rebuild them with 
ethylene dibromide, which forms a new linkage more resistant to 
reduction. The effectiveness of this protective modification i, shown 
by data on wool fiber strength, alkali solubility, and an «abrasion 


- test on pile floor coverings. Application of the recording spectro. 


photometer to quantitative measurement of dye removal is Giscussed 
and illustrated. Variations of the protective stripping process are 
described relative to their effectiveness on particular dyes 


DYEING OF WOOL WITH VAT COLORS WITH PARTICU- 

LAR EMPHASIS ON THE ANTHRAQUINONE TYPES (AR- 
THUR E. WEBBER, National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp.)—It has been found that by carefully observing a 
number of critical features which are collectively responsible for the 
success of the dyeing process, practically all of the anthraquinone vat 
colors can be dyed on wool in light, medium and dark shades includ- 
ing black, without undue adverse effect on the tensile strength, elas- 


At left, Henry Rutherford presents the winning Intersectional Contest paper for the Piedmont Section; center, the Intersectional Contest committee ; 


right, the Intersectional Contest judges. 
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AT NO EXTRA COST 


when you specity SO LVAY | 


Supplying chemicals to American industry means 
more than meeting specifications at a price. 


With Solvay . . . it means prompt, dependable delivery 
from coast-to-coast warehouse stocks . . . a continuing 
supply from five big plants situated in America’s in- 
dustrial centers. : 


It means an all-inclusive working knowledge of 
alkalies, the result of sixty-nine years of experience. 
And Solvay’s “Industry-Wise” Technical Service offers 
a specialized service that is exclusive with Solvay—a 
corps of experts who know yowr particular industry. 


These “‘extras’’—“‘extras” that cannot be shown in a 
specification, or found on a price list—are yours at no 
extra cost when you deal with America’s leading man- 
ufacturer of alkalies, Next time you order alkalies and 
associated chemicals . . . specify Solvay. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


| 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS 


Soda Ash - Caustic Soda - Caustic Potash . Chlorine 
Potassium Carbonate . Sodium Bicarbonate . Nytron 
Para-dichlorobenzene Ammonium Chloride 
Sodium Nitrite . Monochlorobenzene . Formaldehyde 
Ammonium Bicarbonate Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride . Speciality Cleansers Methanol 
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MANHATTAN ROLLS cut costs 


Many mills report longer service life—years longer—when they 
use Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on their batchers, scutchers, 
slashers, padders, mercerizing and other equipment. This is because 
Manhattan Rolls do not oxidize, surface harden, crack nor change 
density. Even long periods of storing do not deteriorate Manhattan 
Rolls. Density is always engineered just right for the peculiar 
requirements of individual textile finishing machines, Raybestos- 
Manhattan's method of bonding rubber to the metal core of the roll 
guarantees an inseparable cover. All these features insure long 
service and the longer your Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls last, 
the more they cut costs. 


Be sure to use the facilities of this Southern plant for your next 
roll covering. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


DESIZING 


TABILI- 


Exsize-T will keep with- 
out loss of its starch 
digesting power—if 

stored at cool temper- 
atures. 


Desizing bath also 
remains constant for 
long period with new 
improved Exsize-T. 

Write for free booklet. 


DESIZE with 


| 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| 


**Exsize’’ is the registered 221 N La Sa le Street 
trademark of Pabst Brew- 
ing Company. 
Copr. 1050, Pabst CHICAGO ‘ ILLINOIS 
brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis : 
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ticity and hand of the fiber. For the same reasons as in the dyeing of 
cotton, rayon, and silk, both anthraquinone and indigoid types are 
needed for coloring wool in a complete range of shades of riaximum 
brilliancy and fastness properties. 

Vat colers have very good affinity for wool. While they 
somewhat slower than on cotton, they build up to a greater depth. 
As a class, they have gbod level-dyeing properties and are less selec 
tive than the acid and chrome colors with regard to dyeing tippy 
wool or mixed stocks. | 

Vat colors properly applied to wool and other animal hairs are 
faster than any other class of dyestuff currently in use, and produce 
considerably brighter shades than do the chrome dyes and metallized 
acid colors. A careful selection of vat colors applied to woo! under 
favorable conditions permits the development of a full range of 
shades of a Fade-Ometer rating at least equal to A.A.T.C.C. Stand- 
ard No. 6, even in light shades, and of excellent fastness to all wet- 
processing operations, including peroxide bleaching and crossdyeing 
in a boiling sulfuric acid bath. With few exceptions, thesc shades 
are fast to an alkaline chlorination treatment such as the Harriset 
process. 


THE WORSTED MILL LABORATORY (CARL E. MEDDE and 

PALMER E. MORALLY, Lorraine Mig. Co. and Wanskuck Co.) 
—~-The worsted mill laboratory no longer is an analytical chemical 
laboratory. True, chemical tests as were carried out in the past con- 
tinue to be madé, but many more are made in accurate mechanical 
and electrometric apparatus yielding quicker and better results. Dye 
fastness problems have become increasingly important especially 
with blends and applications methods of laboratory origin give 
greater insurance of a well-matched shade. 

Microscopy occupies a more prominent place both for the natural 
and synthetic fiber recognition and for the well-known fiber diam- 
eter measurements. 

Physical testing of top, yarn, and fabric has become one of the 
important functions of the laboratory. The standard conditions 
under which such tests are carried out make this type of test easily 
duplicated and permits. the use of statistics in quality control of 
manufacture. 

Manufacturing process research has greatly benefited from the 
development of new and improved machinery; but in the final se- 
lection of competitive machines, both from a performance and eco- 
nomical standpoint, the analytical data obtained from the improved 
facilities of a modern laboratory is invaluable in reaching a favor- 
able decision. 


THE FINISHERS’ POSITION IN. REGARD TO NEW SYN. 

THETIC FABRICS (FRANCIS S. RICHARDSON, W aldrich 
Co.)—A brief review of the dyers, printers’ and finishers’ position 
in regard to the natural fibers before the invention and development 
of man-made ones. The part played during the past years by the 
regenerated cellulosic group, their present position. and possible 
future. 


exhaust 


Clambaking were (left to right) Elliot Broadbent, Raymond W. Jacoby, 
G. H. Weed, Norris Rabold and W. George Parks. 


The introduction of the true synthetics and their course of devel- 
opment. A discussion of the mechanical and chemical problems en- 
gendered by these various fibers with regard to some of the many 
factors involved in the finishing operations. 

The possibility of further additions to the synthetic group with 
comments concerning the finishers’ needs, attitudes, and respon- 
sibilities. 


THE PRINTING OF SYNTHETICS — TRENDS AND MILL 

PROBLEMS (ARTHUR McLEAN, Glenlyon Print Works )— 
The conception generally shared by the public that a synthetic fab- 
ric is produced as a substitute for a fabric made from natural fibers 
is gradually passing. The wide range of synthetic fabrics now avail- 
able has clearly shown that certain constructions can definitely stand 
on their own merit. 

The printing of synthetics has passed through many growing 
pains. The early.problems developing around irregularities in the 
first synthetics have all been brought into line. Today’s problems 
are usually brought about by our desire to cause many fabrics to 
respond in defiance to the laws of nature. If we set up stresses and 
strains within the fabric in its preparation for printing and then at- 
tempt to perform a precision operation, such as printing an intricate 
pattern, we might as well admit we asked for trouble when it does 
occur, 

The possibility of. textile printing ever being in a static position 
is rather remote. Therefore we must always be in. the process of 
some evolution or trend. There is a definite trend which may spell 
a considerable problem for the printers. The demands for all-pur- 
pose wearing apparel is more evident each season. Colors and 
fabrics must not only stand the “Sunday best’? appearance test, but 
the ravages of nature and the laundry mat. 

The raw materials at hand are all tested and proven worthy. The 
problem will be to combine them and satisfy all specifications. 


ODOR PREVENTION IN RESIN TREATED FABRICS (L. A. 

PLUCK, Textile Resin Dept. American Cyanamid Co.)—Textiles 
that have been treated with thermosetting aminoplasts, such as urea 
and melamine formaldehyde resins, develop unpleasant odors under 
certain conditions. A mechanism for the formation of odors in 


fabrics that have been treated with these nitrogen containing resins 


Group scene at one of the A.A.T.C.C. convention's seaside clambakes. 
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~~ PATENTS PENDING | 


COMBINES the advantages of 3 types of oven-heating: 
(1) penn RADIATION (2) CONVECTED HEAT 
yuu (3) HEATED AIR—with added turbulence 


YARBOMATIC 
“UNA-RAY” OVEN 


Greatly increased efficiency! For example: 40 linear feet of 
“Una-Ray” Oven equal the productive capacity of 70 feet of 
a conventional oven-type. Saves thousands of dollars in 
equipment cost and operational economies. No burning, 
scorching, spotting or marking of goods. No crocking. No 
“gas fading” or color migration. Uniform color is insured. 

A general-purpose oven (of any capacity needed) that 
provides accurately-controlled working temperatures up to 
550°F. For drying; drying and curing in one operation; resin 
fusing; Nylon setting, etc. Write for Bulletin BT-11. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 


24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
New England Representative: H. E. Linderson, 35 Westminster St., Providence, R. 1. 


LAUREL woot 
protect as they clean 
your wools and worsteds 


Photo, Courtesy of 
C. G. Sargent's Sons 
Corporation 


Developed to remove all dirt and grease 
safely, quickly, Laurel Wool Scours leave 
your wools clean, soft, lofty; promote clean, 
level dyeings. Economical. Permit speed with- 
out waste. Test them out. Send for trial 
lot today. | 

Laure! Wool Oils Lourel Fulling Compounds 


textile soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Established 1909 


Yn. Bertolets Sans 


Offices: 2607 E. Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C, 


GASTON COUNTY 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATICALLY 


STANLEY, N. C. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLLED 
SINGLE KIER 

PACKAGE DYEING 

‘MACHINE 


Write for Complete Information 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


CONTROLLED DYEING MACHINES 
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is proposed. The addition of an inexpensive bath additive to pre- 
vent odor formation in the treated fabric has been proven to be 
effective under a wide range of conditions. A sensitive reproducible 
odor test for resin treated fabrics has been developed. 


STUDIES IN TEXTILE PRINTING: III. APPLICATIONS (R. D. 

GREENE, A. F. KLEIN, F. FORDEMW ALT, Calco Chemical 
Division American Cyanamid Co.)—An analytical method for de- 
termining the amount of vat dye on a printed fabric has been de- 
veloped. The amount of dye present on the fabric immediately: after 
printing and the amount present when aging, oxidizing and soaping 
have been completed are determined by a solvent extraction. 

In conjunction with the strength of the print obtained, these data 
are used to calculate the ‘Percentage Fixation,’ the “Color Efh- 
ciency,” and the “Printing Efhciency.”’ A comparison of several 
prints with a given standard may thus indicate the effect of each 
variable and the particular manner in which the variable is affecting 
the ultimate print strength. 

Examples show that the amount of dye deposited varies widely 
with the nature of the vat gum and that a simple comparison of 
print does not give a true picture of the economics of two or more 
gums. These differences in the amounts of dye deposited are readily 
obtained by the analytical method. 

Examples of varying degrees of fixation under different. aging 
conditions show the importance of this operation and the way in 
which the effectiveness of any changes made can be accurately 
measured. 


THE PRINTING OF SOIL CLOTH (CARL Z. DRAVES and 

OPAL L. SHERBURNE, General Dyestuff Corp.) — During 
World War II the U. S. Bureau of Ships insisted that a cotton soil 
cloth could best be prepared by a printing process, and General 
Dyestuft Corporation was asked to assist in the preparation of such 
a cloth. Using the techniques of the textile printer, a -practical 
»printable paste containing the usual soil ingredients was developed 
by the authors, and cotton soil cloth of great uniformity and repro- 
ducibility was printed for the use of the Bureau. There was so 
much demand from others that the production and distribution of 
printed soil cloth has been set up on a commercial basis through 
the co-operation of the A.A.T.C.C., which receives a royalty on all 
that is sold. Printing of soil has now been extended to other fibers, 
including nylon, rayon, wool and silk. Details of the formulation 
of the paste are presented. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF STATIC ELECTRICITY ON FAB.- 


RICS (MASON HAYEK and F.C. CHROMEY, E. I. du PONT 


de NEMOURS & CO., INC.)——During the course of a study of 
problems arising from the static electrification of .textile materials, 
it became necessary to devise a means of measuring static electricity 
on fabrics. This paper describes the instrument that was developed 
for the purpose and summarizes some of the pertinent information 
on static electricity. 

The instrument combines a machine for generating charges on 
fabrics and a means of measuring those charges. The test fabrics 
are mounted on a cylinder and charged by friction against a second 
surface, and the charge is measured electronically. The working 


Speaker's table at the annual banquet. 


Front row, left to right: William 


Moorhouse, George Linberg, George H. 


Posing with the Olney Medal reeipient, left to right: C. Norris Rabold, 
president of the A.A.T.C.C. and director of research for Erwin Mills at 
Cooleemee, N. C.; Kenneth H. Klipstein of American Cyanamid Co.; Dr. 
Royer, the medalist; and Dr. Milton Harris of Harris Research Labora- 
tories. 


parts of the instrument are housed in a metal box to permit humid- - 
ity control. Examples of tests on fabrics treated with antistatic 
agents and untreated controls illustrate the kind of data obtained 
with the instrument and show how the static propensities of the 
test specimens depend upon the rate of decay of electrostatic charge 
on the surfact, that is, on the surface electrical conductivity. 


NYLON DYEING—-THEORY AND PRACTICE (G. T. DOUG- 
LAS, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.) —The theory of the 
dyeing of nylon is presented in a relatively simplified form and the 
part that the chemical groupings present play in dyestuff uptake is 
discussed. The dyeing behavior of nylon is compared and con- 
trasted with that of wool. The value and limitations of the various 
dyestuff ranges for nylon are outlined and some of the difficulties 
that are met in practice in the dyeing of this fiber are dealt with. 
A chrome dyeing technique developed as a result of the funda- 
mental researches into the dyeing mechanism of water solubie dye- 
stuffs on nylon is given and also the dyeing behavior of vat and 
azoic dyestuffs is discussed. Finally, the problems involved in the 
coloration of wool/nylon union materials are stated and recom- 
mendations presented for dyeing techniques to be employed. 


THE INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF FUNCTIONAL FABRIC PRO- 
PENSITIES RESULTING FROM THE. USE OF SPECIAL 
TEXTILE FINISHES (J. FRED OESTERLING, Philadelphia 
Ouartermaster Depot)—The application of special textile finishes 
for the attainment of certain desired functional properties produces 
both primary and secondary fabric characteristics. For the purpose 
of this paper, these characteristics may be classified as follows: 
(1) Primary—W ater resistance; fire resistance; mildew resist- 
ance; shrinkage control; resistance to chemical or photochemical 
degradation; crease resistance; and color or shape characteristics. 
(2) Secondary — Breaking strength; tear strength; sewability; 
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seam strength; hand; drape; flexibility at low temperatures; non- 
tackiness; resistance to crocking; color fastness; resistance to  per- 
spiration; moisture vapor permeability; durability of the finish to 
laundering; maintenance of strength characteristics during launder- 
ing; durability to leaching; stability to weathering; stability to 
aging or long-term storage; wear resistance; nontoxicity; and free- 
dom from objectionable odors. 

In general the attainment of any one of the primary character- 
istics through the application of special finishes would be a relatively 
simple matter were it not for the complicating effects produced on 
other primary and secondary characteristics. These concomitant ef- 
fects of finishing treatments become of paramount importance in 
military fabrics where performance requirements are normally more 
rigorous than for civilian textiles, 

The co-operative efforts of research laboratories, technologists 
and textile mills have gone far in attaining a good balance of those 
factors attendant on the production of satisfactory finishes. How- 
ever, the ultimate goal of imparting, through the use of finishing 
treatments, specific functional characteristics to a base fabric without 
detracting materially from its inherent good qualities is yet to be 
reached. 

A list of special treatments for-a variety of fabrics will be pre- 
sented with special attention given to those factors wherein improve- 
ment needs to be made. 


tHE RELATION BETWEEN FIBER PROPERTIES AND AP- 

PARENT ABRASION RESISTANCE (D. D. GAGLIARDI and 
A. C. NUESSLE, Rohm and Hass Co.)—The modification of fabric 
properties brough: about by treatment with stabilizing ard crease- 
proofing compounds has been shown to be related directly to 
changes in stress-strain properties of the fibers. By use of accel- 
erated abrasion testing machines, it was noted that the apparent 
abrasion resistance of the modified fabrics was greatly lowered by 
the chemical treatment, the extent of accelerated machines, however, 
present an erroneous picture of fabric wearing qualities, since the 
test specimen is subjected to very high repeated cyclic stresses and 
strains which are relatively uncommon in the normal wear of a 
finished garment. Thus the role of the improved fiber elastic re- 
covery is not brought out by the common laboratory tests, these 
being sensitive orly to the reduction in extensibility. By use of 
the Schiefer abrasion machine at decreasing applied loads, it has 
been found that the difference between an original and a modified 
fabric diminishes until at some low load, the modified fabric has 
apparently higher abrasion resistance than the untreated rayon, by 
virtue of the higher elastic recovery of the modified fibers. Practical 
wear tests have been made on a number of fabrics which have been 


treated with stabilizing and creaseproofing compounds. No corre- 
lation was found between such tests and accelerated abrasion ma- 
chines. The results, however, do support the above observations 
that the abrasion resistance at low loads (low stresses and strains) 
is a more important criterion for predicting wearing qualitics. The 
practical wear results have also shown the importance, of wet abta- 
sion resistance, which is greatly increased by stabilizing and crease- 
proofing compounds applied to rayon fabrics. 


PACKAGE DYEING (ERNEST L. CASWELL, Ciba Co., Inc.) — 

An attempt will be made to veer away from the usual information 
which is generally unfolded in a treatise under the heading of 
‘Package Dyeing.” The subject matter will be the consideration of 
the many phases that enter into the picture of producing a satisfac- 
tory dyeing. Such items as material (yarn), winding, carrier (tube, 
spring, etc.), extracting and drying will be reviewed. We all realize 
that these play a very important role in dyeing. Therefore, it is 
these phases which will be emphasized along with dyeing. The 
merits of the 54-inch tube, 1%-inch tube, Franklin Spring and 
Barber-Colman cheese is also considered along with proper wind- 
ing. This is followed up with an over-all picture of what the 
average dyer expects from his dyeing machines, It concludes with 
his choice of the proper extracting and drying equipment to fit his 
particular requirements. 


IMPROVED FATTY INTERMEDIATES FOR TEXTILE FIN- 

ISHING (L. J]. ARMSTRONG, Armour and Co.)—In recent 
years considerable attention has been devoted to new developments 
in auxiliaries and finishing agents. Less attention has been paid to 
the fatty intermediates available for that purpose. Largely, improved 
intermediates have been made available as a result of the commercial! 
development of two basic processes: fractional distillation and fric- 
tional crystallization of fatty acids. Fractional distillation has per- 
mitted the separation of acids of varying chain length, whereas, 
fractional crystallization has made possible the separation of fatty 
acids on the basis of degree of saturation. The products obtained 
from these processes which are of particular importance to the 
textile finishing trade include, among others, technically pure satu- 
rated fatty acids, oleic acid containing only minor amounts of lino- 
leic and commercial stearic acid essentially free of unsaturated acids. 
These in turn have lead to the development of. specialy finishing 
effects and freedom from color and odor development. Additional 
derivatives, such as fatty alcohols, amines and amides, have been 
made available commercially as intermediates for the synthesis of 
finishing agents for softening, water repellency and related textile 
applications. 


Sunlight, Weather Fabrics 


By IRVING TEPLITZ 


N the use of draperies, curtains, awnings, and upholstery 
for outdoor and porch furniture, the effect of sunlight 
weather and exposure to the elements is the prime consid- 
eration of the value of the fabrics used. In indoor uphols- 
tery fabrics, wear and strength of fabrics is an equal consid- 
eration with lightfastness and weather exposure. Colors 
fade in the sun, or fabrics may become tender and are torn 
easily in the laundry, or there may be actual discoloration 
or destruction of the material, and these are the basis of 
complaints and claims, consumer ill-will and dissatisfaction. 
“Those curtains that did not stand up were purchased at 
X Store,”’ hence X Store receives a black mark, deserved or 
not. We are all consumers and we appreciate the differences 
between materials which give service and those that do not. 
The effect of sunlight, weather, air, and storage are impor- 
tant factors in the use, durability and consumer-satisfaction 
of fabrics, particularly those channeled for draperies, cur- 
tains and outdoor uses. 
The consumer problems in textiles when analyzed divide 
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into compartments of differences in fibers, colors, and 
finishes. Blue, for example, is a notorious color as to fading 
in the light, and many shades of green are made from blues 
in combination with yellows. Some fibers deteriorate readily 
when exposed to hot and moist tropical weather and need 
to be protected from mildew and rot effects. In some cases, 
there are ways and means of protecting the fabrics so that 
deleterious effects might be minimized or anticipated. The 
storage of textiles also is a problem which might bring 
problems, whether as stock stored by a store for an antici- 
pated selling season, or by the housewife when she puts 
away curtains and drapes in the Summer and takes them out 
for use in the Winter. How can we get at these problems ? 

The energy of sunlight is divided into ultra-violet rays, 
visible rays, and infra-red rays. Ordinary window panes do 
not filter out the ultra-violet and infra-red rays; recently the 
use of special window glass which filter out these destructive 
rays have come into the market and are being installed in 
the more expensive homes which are owned by people who 
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are the purchasers of better and more expensive fabrics. 
The mere inquiry by the salesman regarding the type of 
home and window panes of the customer will aid in the 
determination of the type and kind of materials to use: 
whether to stay away from fabrics and colors which react 
to ultra-violet rays and infra-red, or whether to make per- 
missible fabrics and colors which ordinarily cause trouble. 
If a home is located away from an industrial section and 
from chemical and gas fumes, acetate cloths in blues and 
greens may be used without discrimination, and should not 


be selected for homes in industrial areas which have gas 


fumes present. A home near the ocean or lake might present 
a moist and even damp condition and thus determine the 
choice of fabrics whereas the home in the desert or dry 
high climate might bring with it other considerations. 
Sunlight causes a physical and chemical change in. fabrics. 
Fabrics may absorb light or reflect light either because of 
their fiber content, fabric construction, or color. It is well- 
known for example that dark colors tend to absorb light 
and make clothing warmer while light and pastel colors do 
not absorb light as much and hence make clothing seem 
cooler. Fabrics which reflect light are cooler than cloths 
which absorb light, hence bright lustrous fabrics are cooler 
than dull non-lustrous fabrics. Less chemical change occurs 
in lustrous and light colored tabrics than in dull and dark 
colored materials over a given or specified time.- Further, 
‘it has been found that some dyestuffs absorb infra-red rays 
while others do not, and it is possible for the dyer to make 
the same shade of color from dyestuffs which do or do not 
make cooler fabrics.. In this last instance, fabric might be 
indiscriminately chosen for use as drapes or curtains or 
might be purchased with certain specifications prescribed 
arid deemed necessary; generally, the fabrics used should 
come channeled for the required end-use, the wholesaler, 
the fabric converter and the dyer should be aware of the 
need for light-fastness and good results‘-when exposed to 
weather, moisture and temperature, and fabrics should not 


be haphazardly directed for drapes, curtains or upholstery | 


use where the mill, the dyer and the fabric converter has 
not made provision for special needs. 

The best dyes are the vat colors, with napthol colors in 
second and sulfur colors in third place. The term “commer- 
cial color’’ means little and there are no special fastness 
properties for light or otherwise. Direct colors may or may 
not have light-fastness properties, and in some instances, 
resin finishes such as crush-resistant and anti-slip may affect 
light-fastness. The use of dyes and finishes marked for 
special requirements cost more and bring up the price of 
the fabric. As a general proposition, better fabric results 
are obtainable if a cloth does not have special finishes to 
impart washability, shrinkage-control, or anti-slip control, 
especially if it is possible to obtain cloths which have these 
cloths without the special finishes. The use of an anti-slip 
finish means that there are not enough threads in warp and 
filling to give proper fabric construction; anti-slip finish 
might be removed by laundering or dry cleaning, while a 
properly constructed cloth does not need a finish to give it 
body, strength, and character. In some cases, special finishes 
cannot be avoided, such as mildew-resistant and fore-retard- 
ant finishes, though these might be avoided by a different 
choice of textile fiber. 

The construction of a fabric will also determine the 
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amount of exposure to light and weather and the resultant 
deterioration and chemical change of the cloth. Tightly 
woven cloths with tightly spun yarns resist light and weather 
deterioration better than loose woven and spun cloths: Net 
constructions are said to be degraded at about six times the 
rate of a closely woven repp. Sometimes, the situation per- 


mits a variation and choice in the type of cloth and if not, 


choice of fiber might be permissible. 

Wool is considered to be the most resistant of fibers to 
light, ultra-violet and infra-red rays, while silk and jute are 
considered to be the least resistant. Nylon is not partic- 
uljarly resistant and this depends upon whether it is of 


bright or dull luster and the type of nylon. Cotton and the 


synthetic rayons and linen are all classified in a group be- 
tween wool and silk. Bleached cotton cloth deteriorates | 
faster than unbleached cloth; gray materials are bleached by 
sunlight while bleached materials are yellowed by the sun. 
Viscose rayon is more resistant to light than bleached cot- 


_ ton; however, dull rayon does not stand up well in a moist 


atmosphere due to the presence of the delustering agent, 
titanium oxide. Aralac has a rating similar to wool and 
vicara is rated about the same as to resistance to light and 
light rays. Saran and the other resin type fibers have very 
good resistance to light. Fiber V and Orlon are said to have 
special light resistance and weathering qualities and it is 
anticipated that these fibers will have a special place in the 
drapery, curtain and upholstery field. Orlon looks like 
viscose rayon and has the strength and qualities of nylon, 
and is the fiber to watch. 

Acetate blues and greens are particularly troublesome 
where light-fastness qualities are desired because it is in 
this instance that the acetate dyes are susceptible to gas- 
fading, that is a change of color to shades of red due to the 
presence of oxides of nitrogen in the air. Some finishes are 
used to inhibit the gas-fading effect and all but one type of 
finish washes off in laundering or dry cleaning. Generally, 


the rule should be to avoid blues and green colors in acetate 


fabrics for drapery and curtain uses; acetate in other colors 
are satisfactory and the dyes of acetate reflect rather than 
absorb light. 

The use of sulfur blacks on cotton goods is widespread 
and unless special precautions are taken by the dyer and 
finisher, the goods are subject to tendering if stored. Ten- 
dering is the defect in a fabric which is weakened so that it 
can be easily torn, perhaps just by handling it. The storage 
of sulfur blacks in cotton goods often is accompanied by the 
oxidation of sulfur present into sulfuric acid which weakens 
the fabric. 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists has evolved tests for light-fastness and the U. $. Army 
Quartermaster Corps has evolved tests regarding mildew 
and rot-proofing of fabrics. These tests and the research 
work which these tests are based on is available to the textile 
technician, the converter and the dyer and finisher. The 
results of the tests show that the question or problem of 
light-fastness, weather exposure, gas-fading and the like is 
relative, and that the comparisons of good-better-best or 
poor-poorer-bad is the type differentiation to be used. The 
consumer and her representative, the retailer, have one 
remedy or cure available; they should specify particularly 
their needs, hopes and expectations. It then resolves itself 
upon the manufacturer and those technically equipped and 
in the position, to handle and solve the problem. This 
accompanied by some simple matters such as the inquiry 
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of where the customer resides, the type neighborgood, 
weather, etc., should be determined. Drapes for a cellar 
will hardly if ever see the light, while awnings on a yacht 
will be exposed to the elements. 


Chemical Show Draws 19,686 Visitors 


Total attendance at the sixth National Chemical Exposi- 
tion in the Chicago Coliseum Sept. 5-9 was 19,686 on a total 
registration of 14,134, an analysis of the records revealed. 
There were iapreciinasel) 150 major exhibitors representing 
practically all the country's principal producers of chemicals 
and chemical equipment. 

The exhibit was regarded by both exhibitors and visitors 
as highly successful. The attendance was not as large as 
that of the 1946 show, since the registration at the Amert- 


can Chemical Society, concurrent annual meeting, was low. 


Selection of the Labor Day week by the American Chemical 
Society, which determined the date of the exposition, may 
have been a factor in the lowered attendance. However, the 
wide range of the visitors’ interest and the quality of their 
inquiries about the thousands of new items presented greatly 
impressed the exhibitors. 

The exhibits were likewise impressive to the visitors. 
Every type of chemical producer and processor and every 


major supplier of equipment were represented. Many new 


chemical tools were shown. Aside from the main show, 
various special features arranged by the C hicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society, sponsor of the exposition, 
attracted interest. 

The Chemical Trail Blazers exhibit, a wall space educa- 
tional feature, kept a constant flow of viewers busy. This 


exhibit was established several years ago and its popularity 
is well attested. It gives opportunity for any member of 
A.C.S. to demonstrate his new ideas free. Water-soluble 
cotton yarn, rubber-impregnated leather, a new series of 
polyalkalene glycols useful as lubricants, a dyeing process 
for Orlon, cast iron made ductile, copper chlorophyllin— 
these were some of the high potential new ideas shown 
“Chemistry on Call—for your business,” a special service 
in which members of the Chicago Section volunteered to 
give advice free to small business men with chemical prob- 
lems, attracted some 47 inquiries. The committee in charge 
pointed out that the rush of inquiries indicated growing 
appreciation of the importance of chemical services to indus- 


try. 


Southeastern A.A.T.C.C. Unit Meets Dec. 9 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its final meeting 
of the year in the banquet room at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, 
Ga., Saturday, Dec. 9. Beginning promptly at 6:30 p.m., 
the meeting will feature an address by:Dr. R. F. Nickerson, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., on new developments in the appli- 
cation of resins to textiles. 


The 7its Regiment Armory in New York City will be 
the scene next April 23-27 of the second biennial Wet Pro- 
céssing Exposition for the textile industry. Arrangements 
for the event are being handled by Expositions for Trades, 
Inc., headed by Arthur Tarshis. Mr. Tarshis states that ex- 
hibitors will include manufacturers of textile wet finishing 
machines, dyes, chemicals and similar supplies. 


SIX RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATES HAVE BEGUN THEIR RESEARCH FELLOW SHIPS with hi 
sity. The first-year fellows are posed above with second-year fellows. 
Albert W. Bauer, Arthue F. Cacella and Donald L. 
Milleway, George M. Bryant and William GC. Hammerle. 
studies of cellulose; Cram, cotton fiber damage; 
Bryant, cotton fiber properties. 


Seated, left to right: Rebert A. Martin, Kenneth H. Cram. Edward T. Kuba. 
Underwood. Standing, William P. Riemen, Richard G. Quynn, Robert F. 

Textile research assignments of the new men are as follows: Martin 
Underwood, mechanism of dyeing; Riemen and Hammerle 


Te stile Re scarc h Inetitute and Princeton Univer- 


Kratz, Warren T. 
organic chemical 
, chemical physics of fibers: and 
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LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. | Phone 40 


CASTINGS 


Grey Iron, and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
er stationary heads; also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, Cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request 


For Economical Maintenance 


COLE 


ELEVATED 
TANKS 


@ Design plays an important [| 
part in tank maintenance. Ex- 
perienced engineers design Cole 
tanks for easy access and mini- | 4 
mum maintenance costs, as well 
as for permanence, safety, and 
dependability. Send us your in- 
quiries for tanks 5,000 to 2,- 
000,000 gallons—stating capac- 
ity, height to bottom, and loca- 
tion. 


Write for the latest Cole 
cataloge—“TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


TANKS 
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THE BROWN DYNALUBE SPINDLE 


GUARANTEED 


ON SPINDLE OILING COST 


ree 


JOB-PROVED that it saves up to 66% of the 
cost of oiling spindles. Eliminates “‘oil can 
fatigue” and continuous oil can refilling. Tank 
holds 5 gallons. Oil spindles with slight pres- 
sure on quick-acting no-drip control. Adjustable 
pressure and volume. Easily adaptabte to other 
types of oiling: 6 volt Battery Power eliminates 
trailing wires or hoses. 


*We GUARANTEE you can oil more spindles 
in less time at less cost with the Brown Dyna- 
lube Spindle Oiler than with your old method, 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


You saw it at the Textile Exposition—See it in 
your plant. Write for free demonstration. 


COMPANY 


CODDINGTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Mill Power Feeder Circuits 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


ERE again is a subject for discussion which has come 
to our attention lately from a good many different 
sources. This is all brought about by the fact that several 


“ master mechanics are experiencing an unusual amount of 


trouble from this sort of thing, and, in widely scattered 
parts of the South where TEXTILE BULLETIN is received 
and read, and, I am glad to report, in some cases it is kept 
as a reference on such problems a syou have for discussion, 
and, we hope, solution. 

Let’s take the case of a certain mill where the 575-volt 
power was transmitted for a considerable distance (approxi- 
mately 800 feet) on a system of poles with 500,000 circular 
mil cables, three in parallel per phase, mounted on heavy- 
duty secondary racks, all on the same side of the poles so 
that there were nine cables in one straight plane (see Sketch 
1-A), all spaced about eight inches apart, with the three 
conductors of each phase grouped together on the same 
rack. This is shown by the designations ‘““A-A-A,” “B-B-B” 
and ‘‘C-C-C”’ as shown by the sketch. : 2 

The main trouble here is excessive voltage drop from the 
transformer sub-station to the main switchboard of the mill 
during load periods. However, this problem didn’t show 

up as low voltage when the mill was stopped as the lights 
in both the mill and in the village all burned brightly then, 
which was as it should be. 

The solution to such a case as this is three-fold. Firs 
Move the transformer sub-station to a point closer to the 
main switchboard, which is expensive to the power company 
supplying your mill. Second—-Make an installation of 
either capacitors or large synchronous motors on such loads 
as air compressors, etc., in the mill, which will be very 
expensive to the mill, even though the power savings might 
be calculated as’being worthy of consideration by your sup- 
plying power company, which will be glad to help you in 
this connection for the reason that such installations will 
improve the power factor of your mill load as well as create 


possible savings in your power bill and make you a happier 


customer to serve. Tird—Improve the situation with what 
you have without the addition of more equipment with 
other capital outlay, which, while not being a complete 
answer to the problem, will go a long way toward giving a 
lot of relief to the situation. To start with you can make 
general improvements in contacts, joints and splices, and, 
in the case of soldered lugs and other splices, go over all 
of these with close examination for weak points, corrosion, 
excessive oxidation (scaling), annealing, losing temper or 
tension, etc., while the line is under load so as to get an 
indication of excessive heating, if such may be the case, at 


any of these points. If such conditions be found, then the 


next step is to make a correction of these conditions by 
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replacing such connections, etc., with the newer types of 
mechanical, or pressure connectors. 

If your installation now has this newer type of connectors 
and lugs as part of its system, then follow the same proce- 
dure for determining the “hot points,’ if any, and correct 
their troubles by means of a program of thoroughly tighten- 
ing all points with the proper wrenches, etc.,'as required. 
In this sort of a job, some mill men have found that after 
pulling the connector up as tight as possible with a wrench, 
that the application of some heat to the connector, usually 
by means of a small soldering torch, nearly always helps 
them to get an extra turn or two while they are hot, which 
will assure absolute tightness as nearly as is humanly possi- 
ble. 

While you are on the hunt for bad spots in your conduc- 
tors, don’t overlook your main disconnecting switches, those 
on the outside by the transformers, or, wherever else they 
may be. These alone are so frequently the cause of a lot of 
trouble, and through no fault of their own, either. In 
almost every case they are badly overloaded, which means 
that they have become over heated which starts a vicious 
circle of conditions, for as they heat, their copper contact 
parts become annealed with the result that these parts lose 
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Sketch 1-A. Sketch 1-B, 
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their tension, or contact pressure, which produces more heat, 
which in turn does more damage to the switch and parts, 
etc. All of this greatly tends to create voltage drop condi- 
tions that can only be corrected with the installation of new 
replacement switches. 

This, then is the point at which you will need to check 
up on the main problem of your case, which is what capacity 
switches should you use to replace the bad ones with, in 
order to obtain satisfactory service, with some allowance 
for a moderate increase in your power load. Usually the 
mill men have determined this by taking a load test under 
maximum conditions to get the results in amperes, and then 
installing switches of twice the rating in amperes as the 
test showed. This is a general “rule of thumb” used by the 
various electric power men over the country, and, we find, 
is quite effective in such applications. 

Now, after we have repaired or rebuilt our line, or. parts 
of it, if it were necessary, or, if you are in the notion of 
building a new feeder line, let's give some time and space 
to interleaving or interphasing the cables or conductors 
where they are to run for any distance, along with consid- 
eration of the matter of spacing them as closely together as 
possible. Let's go back to the case of the example at the 
beginning of this article, which at that point referred you 
to Sketch 1-A. Now, we refer you to Sketch 1-B, which 
shows how these cables may be interleaved or interphased 
on their original spacings, which in this case is about the 
most practical thing to do, leave as it was, without a general, 
tearing-down rearrangement or respacing of the conductors. 
This would greatly improve the voltage-drop conditions 
by reducing the impedence and otherwise improving the 
line characteristics to such an extent that the voltage correc- 
tion would be very desirable. In the Sketch 1-B, you will 
notice that by transposing the cables you may obtain phase 
relations of .A-B-C-A-B-C-A-B-C throughout the whole 
number of cables without altering or removing their sup- 
porting racks. This transposition of _ cables means that 
it would be necessary to have an frame with three 
cross-atms, or some similar means = termination at both 
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Sketch 2. 


“unscramble”’ 


ends of such a line in order to effectively 
this interphasing without the cables coming in contact with 
those of the opposite phase, in which case someone in your 


department would get a 
what for, too! 

While the foregoing discussion covers a rather unusual 
case with the cables tn a straight line or plane, the most 
frequently used method of installing a feeder requiring a 
number of parallel cables per phase is to construct a series 
of double-pole “"H" frames with steel cross arms between 
the poles (rather than a pole line of single poles), such as 
shown in Sketch 2 

You will note that in this arrangement, too, the cables 
can be interphased just as they might be in the arrangement 
as shown in Sketch 1-B, though in a better.and more effec- 
tive relationship with each other, which, in turn will greatly 
improve the feeder line characteristics, reduce voltage loss 
and improve your power service in general. 

Another fact of general interest that is quite frequently 
overlooked in the matter of running lines for lights and 
other 110-volt units such as refrigerators, juke boxes, radios, 
toasters, grills, etc., such as some of you have to worry with 
in your village club houses, etc., is that you want to avoid 
installing a two-wire feeder for such loads on account of 
excessive voltage drop, and, that you can improve this con- 
dition nearly four-fold by running, instead, three wires and 
thereby convert the system into the three-wire, single phase, 
110-220 volt, grounded neutral type system. This will 
produce a remarkable improv ement in your appliance per- 
formance over the old two-wire, 110-volt system. 


“hurry-up” call, and you know 


Clark Booklet Features Handling Devices 


How the textile industry has revolutionized handling 
operations throughout every phase of its activity by adopt- 
ing fast, safe, low-cost machine methods, is summarized in 
a new brochure announced by and available from the In- 
dustrial Truck Division of Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Modern clamp devices developed by Clark engineers in 
response to urgent needs of many branches of the industry 
are described in detail. These clamps, some originated by 


‘suggestions from textile men, have largely supplanted man- 


ual methods, with important benefits in time saved and prac- 
tically complete elimination of accidents and injuries. These 
clamp attachments for use on Clark fork trucks are shown 


‘in action photos made in a variety of textile plants. 


A valuable feature of the book is a tabulation of opera- 
tions formerly performed manually which are now being | 
done by machines. Mentioned in the table are the types of 
bales, rolls, crates and other packages commonly handled; 
the kind of material handled——cotton, wool, gray goods, 
finished fabric, chemicals, machinery units and parts; and 
the nature of the operations—unloading materials from box 
cars and trailers, warehousing operations of many kinds, 
and loading carriers for shipment. A wealth of useful infor- 
mation is presented in compact and convenient form. 


Plant Engineers At S.T.A. Meeting 
FEATURE of the Fall meeting Oct. 14 of the North- 


ern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern 
Textile Association at Draper, N. C., was a conference on 
mechanical and electrical maintenance problems. Jack New- 
some, plant engineer for Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
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DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


A NEW WAY TO CUT PRODUCTION _ FLUORESCENT STARTERS | 
COSTS ON MACHINE PARTS 


Co 


_comoletely eliminate 
blinking 


EXTILG MOCKING RY flickering 0 ea 
SECTIONS an | \ 
Milne’s New flyorescent lamps 
Pre-Shaped . 
Steels GUARANTEED — 
imi FOR ONE YEAR! 
Eliminate 
PROTECTS — Automatic thermal relay . 
Many cuts out defective lamps, eliminates 
° ¢ annoying blinking and protects all 
Machining auxiliary equipment. $P-15-20 For use with 15 
or 20 watt lamps. 
Operations SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective : 
Jamp automatically recycles starter. circuit. | SP-30-40 For use with 30 
| No buttons to push — no replacement of | or 40 wott lamps. 
$P-85-100 For use with 
Now, you can get steel bar stock cold drawn in sections REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters | 100 watt lamps. 
like these, to fit your specific requirements. provide exact timing of electrode heating, Manufactured under 
Milne’s pre-shaped steels are available in various stand- preventing excessive loss of apsisceng-” gale U. $. PATENTS 
ard AISI and SAE carbon steels, including case hardening a ee ee 2298236 2239244 
— standard mild steels and free-cutting steels. VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2159837 2333694 
et in touch with Milne, today, to get the complete over an extended voltage and temperature | 2339307 2341520 
story on this revolutionary cost-reducing development. 
Demonstration and Literature on Request. Other Patents Pending 
A. co. 
2807 F INDUSTRIAL 
745 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. ELECTRONICS CORP. - 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, ® 80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 4 
Chicago, San Francisco AM-2 


CHROME 
METAL FINISHING CORPORATION 


1733 STATESVILLE AVE. 
P. O. Box 157 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Telephone 3-4938 


TEXTILE and INDUSTRIAL only - One-quarter million CHROME harden- OUR RUSTPROOFING 
ed drafting rolls in service today FACILITIES ARE: 
a | Black Oxide 
: WHERE TO USE HARD CHROME hardens, rustproofs, and re- Cadmium 
| CHROME: duces the drag on fibres all at one opera- Copper 
| Nickel 
| Twister Rolls Zinc 
: Brass Water Rolls CHROME is one of the hardest known 
Spindles metals 
P WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
Guides GROUND AND POLISHED ROD 
Miscellaneous Parts CREEL ROD BRACKETS AND AND TUBING IN: 
| ADAPTERS FOR INCREASING 
THE SIZE OF CREEL RODS nese 

CREEL RODS GROUND, 
- POLISHED AND HARD LET OUR EXPERIENCE WORK, Stainless Steel 
n CHROME PLATED AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU Steel 
n 
) If you have a wear or rust problem on your machines, write, wire, or telephone for information 
1, 
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Aunouncing. 


MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


N. C., presided at this conference. An abstracted report of 
the conference follows. 


Ouestion: What can be done to cut down on the time it 
takes to change oil in Parks-Cramer overhead cleaners? 
(Time spent per head 35 minutes.) That is the creel type 
and runs on a track. 


Mr. B: We have the Monorail type. That is a little bit 
different. It has been.suggested that perhaps it would take 
35 minutes to change the oil, and we have been thinking for 
a few months about reducing the time on that. I was just 
asking this question, if it would be practicable to put this 
oil in under pressure—to force it in. It takes considerable 
time to change the oil. Chairman Newsome: That is a very 
interesting idea because the gear box can be made airtight, 
and low-pressure air in there I think would help. That and 
the fact that we would take it out when it is hot would be 
about the only two things I can think of that would help the 
situation. Mr. A: You have to have a drip-off there in the 
drain tank and feed system. 


Ouestion: What have you found to be the best material 
for size distribution from a maintenance standpoint ? 


In regard to this question representatives of the various 
mills listed advantages and disadvantages of items made of 
bronze, copper, brass, Monel and stainless steel. It was 
‘indicated that each tried to select the material best suited 
to the individual plant operation. 


Ouestion: ‘Can condensation in air lines be successfully 
controlled, and how? | 

Mr. C: We have trouble in that respect. We have the 
separators on the line and have traps between the pump 


and the receiver, and that had done the best job we have 


found. We try to separate it at the point of origination. 
Chairman Newsome: Condensation starts with the compres- 
sor. You have to have the proper temperature; generally 
speaking, I would say 100 degrees.. If the compressor: runs 
at a higher temperature we do not get a good lubricating 
job on it. It lowers the efficiency. It seems about the only 
answer is to put a drip leg at various places in the lines, and 
separators, and some way to draw it off. An air trap is 
about one of the most inefficient and undependable things 
that there are, in my opinion. An automatic trap is all right 
as long as it works, but when it quits work nobody notices 
it and you have the trouble right on. So the best thing is to 
collect the condensate at the lowest point and have some- 
thing to discharge it out. That takes in a world of work 
and trouble. 


Ouestion: What can be done to reduce wear on spinning- 
frame journals? Bearing arrangements and material used in 
journals ? 


Mr. C: We have considerable trouble in our plant; or 
we had a series of troubles, you: might say. One of our 
problems has been that in many instances the men moving 
the cylinder from the frame will take a hack saw and saw 
the thing in half. Then they will bring you both ends of it, 
and you will have the problem of getting the thing out. As 
for the problem of material, for the most part we use 
chrome material in the shaft. We are putting ball-bearings 
on our machines now; we have bought a special steel for 
making those bearings. We have used some chromite and 
found it satisfactory. Our trouble is mostly from the wear 
standpoint. Chairman Newsome: We had some breakage 
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on them in new frames that had just been put in. Time 
after time they broke. The erector said they were in perfect 
alignment, and we had to find out why they broke. We 
replaced the journals supplied by the machinery manufac- 
turer, and the ones we put in are running. Whether the 
manufacturer used an alloy steel or not I do not know. 


Question: Are there any changes that can be made on C. 
& K. looms to reduce magazine breakage? (Magazines 
made of cast iron. ) 

Mr. C: We have had some breakage. In our case I think - 
we have experienced considerable breakage because of the 
extreme vibration in the room where we have been operat- 
ing. That I know has been under consideration by our man- 


agement. We do not have our looms mounted on felt pads 


at the present time; our floor construction is just not suff- 
cient for these high-speed looms. I think having the proper 
flooring would come nearer to answering the question. 
Other mill representatives commented that where looms 
were on concrete floors, the felt pads were a necessity. 


Alemite Announces New Lubricating System 


Alemite Oil Mist, a system of constant and automatic 
delivery of lubricating oil to all types of machine bearings 
in air-borne microscopic particles through tubing, has been 
announced by the Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago. Virtual elimination of the human factor in 
lubrication, drastic economy in lubricant consumption and 
prolonged bearing life are high spots among the claims for 
Oil Mist over other lubrication methods. In addition, re- 
duction of bearing temperatures, permitting stepped-up 
machine speeds; prevention of product spoilage by complete 
elimination of drippage and, elimination of machine down- 
time for lubrication are claimed for the system. 

Both coolant action and protection against dust and abra- 
sives on bearing surfaces are provided by Oil Mist. The 
cooling action arises from two conditions. One is applica- 
tion of just the right amount of oil, thus preventing “fluid 
friction.”” The second is the passage through the bearing 
of the air which delivers the mist. The pressure of the air 
carrying the mist is slightly greater than atmospheric pres- 
sure. Thus, dust, abrasives or other harmful matter in the 
atmosphere are kept from entering. 

The Oil Mist lubricator, attached to each machine, is 
slightly smaller than the oil filter on a passenger automobile. 
In operation, there are no moving parts. Only two controls 
are used. One control is a built-in air pressure regulator. 
The second is a needle type valve which controls the flow 
of oil. In operation of the Oil Mist lubricator,-dry clean 
air must be used. Alemite has provided a new water sepa- 
rator, self-emptying, without interruption while in use, to 


_assure dry, clean air for the Oil Mist system. This separator 


removes 98 to 99 per cent of moisture from the air, Alemite 
engineers assert. 


Oil Mist lubricators are available for use with any house 
air line. Maximum air consumed is approximately one cubic 
foot per minute. An Oil Mist lubricator with built-in com- 
pressor is planned. In one machine tool application, an 
automatic drilling machine, one unit lubricates 20 points, 
including cam, quill, worm and gear, reduction gear, gear 
and rack, gear train, plain and ball bearings. This machine, 
in a test extending over several months, used but one ounce 
of oil for each eight hours of operation, drawing less than 
one cubic foot of air per minute at ten psi. 
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sturdy, smoother, longer lasting 


doff baskets 


mean long range economy 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 
121 E. Third Street 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


~ 


position of approximatel 


installation at Manetta ills, Monroe, N. C 


Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg 


Face view of air circuit breakers in their operating 
nine feet above the ground. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Greenville 


IN THE NUMBER 10 
OR NUMBER 


XGEL has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER 10. 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


a 


For schools, factories, 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places, Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet hassyphon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL NUMBER 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5 fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side— painted red out- 
side— galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
economical in the use 
of water. 


Vogel Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 


Wilmington 99 - Delaware 
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HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades 
Suitable for Blends With Cotton and 


COMPANY 


253 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


Write or Phone Our Sou, Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR &@& CO. 


Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 


Liberty Life Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


You ll Save TIME In Your Plant With 


THE KELLOGG M-5 
SELECT-O-PHONE SYSTEM 


Available at all hours of night or day, every minute of 
the year, without a switchboard operator. 3 


Automatic, man-to-man service, not hampered by man- 
ual supervision. 
Provides for secret conversations. 


We Install and Maintain Under Contract. 


SOUTHEASTERN Sound & ELectronic Corp. 
105 Cleveland St. Greenville, $. C. 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifically 
manufactured and unvarying uniformity assured. 
Clinton Starches give your warp the necessary 
body, strength and pliability that means quality 
weaving every time. Reduce loom stoppage and 
increase production with Clinton Textile Starches. 
For years Clinton has been a leader in the pro- 


duction of starches for all textile purposes. 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 


Clinton Foods Ine. 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Contact: R. C. Rau, S$. £. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


= 
A 
¥ 
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7 


Remember that you can always depend 
upon Clinton's uniform quality and uni- 


form performance. 


Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. 
Frank Rogers, 9700 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. R. Newell, president of Mandeville 
Mills at Carrollton, Ga., has been named 
chairman ‘for the 1950 fund raising cam- 
paign of the West Georgia District, Boy 
Scouts of America. 


E. W. Dunham, secretary of Erwin Milfs, 
Inc., Durham, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Durham Kiwanis Club begin- 
ning Jan 1... . Walton V. Byers, manager 
of the Durham plants for Erwin Mills, was 
elected a director of the civic Organization. 


S. J. Craig, Jr., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of the new 
Deering, Milliken & Co. plant being built 
near Tryon, N. C. A 1937 graduate of 
Clemson College, Mr. Craig, prior to. his 
recent appointment, was connected with -the 
Deering, Milliken plant at Union, S. C. 


Robert. Stevens, 
chairman of the board 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor 
of humane letters by 
Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., Nov. 4 
when the college ob- 
served founder's day. 
Mr. Stevens was hon- 
ored for his work as an industrialist and 
with the Quartermaster Corps of the Army 
during World War II. 


Herbert H. Schell, president of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New York, recently 
was elected chairman of the United States 
Section of the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production, which has head- 
quarters in Montevideo, Uruguay. Mr. 
Schell left for Europe Nov. 23 to serve as 
employers’ representative at a meeting of 
the textile committee of the Labor Confer- 
ence at Lyon, France. 


C. J. Hyslup, safety director for Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Elkin Kiwanis Club. Sam 
Boose, wet finishing foreman at Chatham, 
was among new directors named for a two- 
year term by the civic group. Mr. Hyslup 
also was elected general chairman of. the 
textile section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil at the annual convention of the council 
Oct. 16 in Chicago. His duties will include 
presiding at all meetings of the textile sec- 
tion during the coming year... . F. M. 
Holmes, Jr., has obtained a leave of absence 
from Fieldcrest Mills. Leaksville. N. C.. and 
will leave soon for Frankfurt, Germany, 
where he will serve three months as a con- 
sultant for the industrial division of E.C.A. 
He will serve as contact man between the 
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staff. of Luther H. Hodges, chief of the in- 
dustrial division. and 
of the German 


various 
industrial 


segments 
economy. Mr. 


Hodges, a former vice-president and general 
manager of Fieldcrest Mills, left last April 
5 for Germany. 


Ralph G. Boyd, (Jef), 
a member of the law 
hrm of Nutter, Mc- 
Clennen & Fish of 
Mass., has 
been elected president 
of West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co. succeeding 
Carleton R. Richmond, 
who was elected chair- 
man of the. board of 
directors. Mr. Boyd; a 1925 graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, has been a director and 
general counsel of West Point Mfg. Co. 
since 1949. Henry S. Grew, chairman 
of the board for many years, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee’ and 
Elwyn G. Preston, of Boston, assistant treas- 
urer, was elected treasurer. 


Boston. 


Wallace Bourne, training supervisor for 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., re- 
cently was elected vice-chairman of the Cen- 
tral Piedmont Safety Council. R: H. 
Armfield, research engineer and former 
superintendent of Cone’s White Oak Plant; 
John’H, Murphy, assistant overseer of warp- 
ing at the Proximity Plant; and Leslie. L. 
Oakley and -Jefhe L. Oakley, brothers and 
loomfixers at the Revolution Division flan- 
nel plant, recently completed 50 years serv- 
ice with Cone Mills Corp. and were awarded 
engraved watches. 


Frederick D. Strong has been appointed 
controller of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass., succeeding Edward W. Manning, re- 
signed. Mr. Strong has been deputy con- 
troller and formerly was assistant to the 
controller of Vick Chemical Co. 


James A. Chapman, 
president and treasur- 
er of Inman (S. C.) 
Mills and Riverdale 
Mills. Enoree, S. C.. 
has been elected a trus- 
tee of Wofford Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. 
C. The South Carolina 
Methodist conference 
decided to divide the 
administration of 
Wofford and Columbia (S. C.) College 
(effective Feb. 6) and Mr. Chapman was 
named to a joint board to handle adminis- 
tration of the two colleges until that time. 


W. W. Watt, Jr.. of Charlotte, N. C., has 
succteded Fred H. White as Southern rep- 
resentative for Abington Textile Machinery 
Works of North Abington, Mass. Mr. 
White resigned his post recently and retired 
from active work. Mr. Watt, who is a 
graduate of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, was assistant to. Mr. 
White for 34 years and is well and favor- 
ably known throughout the textile industry 
of the South. .. . Fred H. White, Jr., has 
resigned as Atlanta representative and has 
been succeeded by John W. Burdine, who 
has been serving the company in New Eng- 
land and Canada. An office has been estab- 
lished at 901 William. & Oliver Building, 
Atlanta, and the Charlotte office is being 
moved to 1408 Liberty Life Building. 


H, H. Stewart is resigning this month as 
manager and superintendent of Kilby Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery, Ala., which is operated 
by the State Department of Corrections and 
Institutions. 


W. C. Nairn,: vice- 
president of Emmons 
Harness Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., com- 
pleted 50 years of 
service with that firm 
Oct. 1, A popular hg. 
ure throughout the 
textile industry in 
New England and 
Canada, Mr. Nairn 
came to the United States from Glasgow. 
Scotland, when 12 years old. His first job 
was with Bell Laminar Fibre Co. selling rov- 
ing cans and other: textile mill supplies. 
While with this frm he met Grosvenor Em- 
mons, then head of Emmons Loom Harness, 
and after a visit to 


Loom 


Lawrence, decided to 
cast his lot with Emmons. where he has been 
ever Since. 


Leonard H. Roberts has resigned as as- 


‘sistant manager of the Blue Mountain, Ala.. 


plant of Linen Thread Co. to become asso- 
ciated with Classe Ribbon Co. of Anniston, 
Ala. 


Wayne. J. Holman, Jr., has béen elected 
president of Chicopee Mills, Inc., succeeding 
G. O. Lienhard. Mr. Holman, vice-president 
and general. manager since 1948, joined 
Chicopee in 1940 as an electrical engineer. 
The Lumite Division of the firm was organ- 
ized under his direction in 1942. 


Dwight Scoggins has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Rush Plant of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co. at Mount Holly, 
N. C., succeeding John Fagan. Mr. Scoggins 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


formerly was assistant to the superintendent 
of the Woodlawn Plant of A.Y.P.... R. A. 
McCluney has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Madora Plant at 


Mount Holly. 


Alex R. Howard, a vice-president and -di- 
rector of Cannon Mills Co. for the past 22 
years, will retire at the end of this year. Mr. 
Howard was president and treasurer of Gib- 
son Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., when that 
plant was merged with Cannon in 1928 and 
became Cannon's Plant No. 6. He was 
named to his present positions at that time. 


Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College 
and F. L. Gerdes, director of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment ginning laboratory at Stoneville, 
Miss., have been awarded certificates of 
merit by the Delta Cotton Council ‘‘for 
services. rendered to the cotton industry 
through the Spinner-Breeder Conferences in 


promoting the recognition and understand- 


ing of mutual problems as they relate to 
cotton breeders and cotton spinners and in 
promoting practical uses of fiber technology 
in cotton. merchandising.” 


Raymond Timmer- 
man (left) has been 
named superintendent 
of the Modena Plant 
of Burlington Mills 
Corp. in Gastonia, N. 
C., succeeding Russell 
B. Gunn, resigned, 
Mr. Timmerman for- 
merly was assistant 
superintendent of 
Bur-Mil’s Flint No. 2: Plant, also at Gas- 
tonia. . Olin D. Stroud, formerly over- 
seer of the card room at the Robeson Plant 
at St. Pauls, N. C., has been promoted to 
assistant superintendant of the St. Pauls 
Rayon Plant in the same city. Carl 
Annas, formerly on the staff of the Rayon 


Spinning Division, has been transferred to 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., where he will 
help direct the modernization program to 
be carried out there during the coming year. 


Boyd McClellan, overseer of spinning at 
the Unity Spinning Plant of Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga., Oct. 15 became the 
34th employee of the plant to complete 25 
years of continuous employment. He was 
presented flowers, a 25-year emblem, and a 
jeweled, engraved watch. 


Davis E. Williams, Jr.. 
last month joined Bel- 
ton C. Plowden Co. 
of Griffin, Ga., manu- 
facturers’ agent 
for textile machinery 
and supplies, and will 
represent the firm in 
Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee as sales 
representative. A grad- 
uate of the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Williams will make his home in Griffin. 


sales 


Emmett F. Williams has resigned as man- 
ager of the finished goods department and 
co-ordinator of the sheet and pillow casé 
division of Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., to become associated with Dan River 
Mills at Danville, Va. 


Charles G. Johnson, personnel director at 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.. has been 
elected president of the Greenville Kiwants 


Club. 


Karl H. Inderfurth resigned Nov. 1 as 
promotional manager for Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I. It is understood 
that Mr. Inderfurth plans to open his own 
business in Charlotte, N. C., for the purpose 
of representing several machinery and chem- 
ical concerns. 


John F. Schenck, III, has been elected 
vice-president of Cleveland Mill & Power 
Co., Lawndale, N. C., mercerizing and cot- 
ton yarn and twine manufacturing plant. 


TEXTILE CATCHES—Above, Herman Cone, 
Marion W. Heiss and Clarence Cone, all 
officials of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., are standing behind the 19 channel 
bass which they caught in less than three 
hours last month at Ocracoke Inlet on 
North Carolina’s coast. The fish weighed 
between 25 and 45 pounds each. ... At 
left, Richard E. Donner, secretary of Dy- 
ersburge (Tenn.) Cotten Products, Ince.., 
poses with the 70-pound tarpon which he 
caught this Summer off the coast of Boca 
Grande, Fla., after a scrap that lasted 30 
minutes. Mr. Donner, who joined Dyers- 
burg five years ago after service with the 
Army Air Corps, was elected to his present 
position in October of 1947, and just last 
month was named a member of the firm's 
board ef directors. 


Mr. Schenck formerly served as general man- 
ager and treasurer of Double Shoals (N. C.) 
Mill Co. He also is treasurer of Lily Mills 
Co. at Shelby, N. C. 


Lloyd D. Hayes, overseer of slashing at 
the Trion (Ga.) Division of Riegel Textile 
Corp., recently received a 20-year service 
award from the company. 


Harry Davis has been promoted from 
overseer of carding to assistant superinetnd- 
ent at Aleo Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

Harry D. Freeman has been named 
general superintendent of the weaving de- 
partment at Aleo succeeding E. T. Lollis, 
tesigned. 


M. R. Porter, for the past 20 years presi- 
dent of New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile 
Mills, has been elected chairman of the 
board and has been succeeded as president 
by H. C. McKenna, who has been with the 
firm since 1923 and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager since 1944. Other new officers 
elected include Oliver Iselin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Vickers, secretary-treasurer; and 
H. E. Knox, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Crawford H. Garren, 
a graduate last June 
at the Clemson Col- 
lege School of Tex- 
tiles, is the newest 
sales representative of 
Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Garren re- 
sides at Pendleton, S. 
C.. but works out of 
the company’s office at 
in traveling South Caro- 
He served with the 


Charlotte, N. 
lina for Stein, Hall. 


Army's airborne troops during World War 
IT, 


R. B. Fort, Jr., formerly assistant to the 
manager of Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, a 
U. S. Rubber Co. unit, has been transferred 
to Hogansville, Ga., as assistant to the man- 
ager of the Stark and Reid plants of U. S. 
Rubber Co. in that city. 


Simpson J. Adams, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Abbeville, S. C., plant of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., has been named super- 


-intendent of Schneider Mills, Taylorsville, 


N. C., succeeding Francis D’Orsey. 


David F. Edwards, president of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, is among 83 leaders from 
business, finance, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions who have been appointed mem- 
bers of the Committee of New England, 
which has been formed by the National 
Planning Association to analyze the effects 
of Federal Government policies on the full 
development of New England's economy. 


Howard Cooper, man- 
ager of technical serv- 
ice of Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., New York, 
was elected president 

of the National Lubri- 
cating Grease Institute 
at the annual meeting 
of that organization 
Oct. 30 in Chicago. 
Mr. Cooper was first 
elected to the board of directors of the insti- 
tute in 1946, and since then has served on 
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Ball 


A plain fact! REPLACE 
with PG Bearings - and SAVE! 


You're right! “PRECISION originated them”—practically 
every ball bearing unit you'll see in Spinning and Twisting 
.,- making Plain Bearings generally obsolete .. . saving the 
Textile Industry untold millions in power and production— 
through improved efficiency, longer life, less noise, vibration 
and maintenance. Replace plain bearings—and SAVE! Call 
PRECISION—the pioneer and the producer of Textile’s most 
complete line of Ball Bearings units—most of them in stock 
—for 24 hours service. Or, ask for our Sales-Engineer, 
Engineers : Monvfocturers — Coms : Bearings : Gears : Chain Drives 


my DIVISION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO, 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTH'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 


STYLE GK for Cotton warps, | 
shown above, Also GR with extra 

reinforcement for Rayon, and 

GN of heaviest construction for 

Nylon and Synthetics. 


ALLEN— 


BEAM COMPANY 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads — 


General offices — 151 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and all Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
TEXTILE BULLETIN @ November, 1950 


in Cala clothing,too.. 


f 


s Imporian 

For uniform carding and high production you must have card 
clothing with smooth, sharp points that are uniform in height. 

ou can be sure of these results with Wissco Card and Napper 
Clothing, because after the staples are accurately cut and pre- 
cision-set, they are ground to an accuracy of 4 of a thousandth 
of an inch, 

For consistently efficient performance, it will pay you to 
specify Wissco Card and Napper Clothing. We believe that after 
a trial order you will become a confirmed user. Why not write 
for detailed information and prices. 


Sales Office and Plant: 56 Sterling St., Clinton, Mass. 

Executive Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

District Offices: Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago 
Detroit * Denver * New York * Philadelphia. 

Pacific Coast: The California Wire Cloth Corporation, 
Oakland 6, Cal. 


FOR COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ASBESTOS AND SPECIALTIES 


A Product of Wickwire Spencer Steel Division of The Colorado Fuel And Iron Corporation 
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formerly was assistant to the superintendent 
of the Woodlawn Plant of A.Y.P....R. A. 
McCluney has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Madora 


Mount Holly. 


Alex R. Howard, a vice-president and di- 
rector of Cannon Mills Co. for the past 22 
years, will retire at the end of this year. Mr. 
Howard was president and treasurer of Gib- 
son Mfg. Co., Concord, N: C., when. that 
plant was merged with Cannon in 1928 and 
became Cannon's Plant No. 6. He was 
named to his present positions at that: time. 


Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College 
and F. L. Gerdes, director of the U. S..Gov- 
ernment ginning laboratory at Stoneville, 
Miss., have been awarded certificates of 
merit by the. Delta Cotton Council ‘“‘for 
services rendered to the cotton industry 
through the Spinner-Breeder Conferences in 
promoting the recognition and understand- 
ing of mutual problems as they relate to 
cotton breeders and cotton spinners and in 
promoting practical uses of fiber technology 
in cotton merchandising.” 


J. Raymond Timmer- 
man (left) has been 
named superintendent 
of the Modena Plant 
of Burlington Mills 
Corp. in Gastonia, N. 
C., succeeding Russell 
B. Gunn, resigned. 
Timmerman for- 
merly was assistant 
superintendent of 
Bur-Mil’s Flint No. 2 Plant, also at Gas- 
tonia. . Olin D. Stroud, formerly over- 
seer of the card room at the Robeson Plant 
at St. Pauls, N. C., has been promoted to 
assistant superintendant of the St, Pauls 
Rayon Plant in the same city. Carl 
Annas, formerly on the staff of the Rayon 


Plant at. 


Spinning Division, has been transferred to 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., where he will 
help direct the modernization program to 
be carried out there during the coming year. 


Boyd McClellan, overseer of spinning at 
the Unity Spinning Plant of Callaway Mills 
Co., LaGrange, Ga., Oct. 15 became the 
34th employee of the plant to complete 25 
years of continuous employment. 
presented flowers, a 25-year emblem, and a 
jeweled, engraved watch. 


Davis E. Williams, 
last month joined Bel- 
ton C. Plowden Co. 
of Grifhn, Ga., manu- 
facturers’ sales agent 
for textile machinery 


represent the firm in 
Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee sales 
representative. A grad- 
uate of the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Williams will make his home in Griffin. 


Emmett F. Williams has resigned as man- 
ager of the finished goods department and 
co-ordinator of the sheet and pillow case 
diviston of Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., to become associated with Dan River 


Mills at Danville, Va. 


Charles G. Johnson, personnel director at 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S$. C., has been 
elected president of the Greenville Kiwants 


Club. 


Karl H. Inderfurth resigned Nov. 1 as 
promotional manager for Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I. It is understood 
that Mr. Inderfurth plans to open his own 
business in Charlotte, N. C., for the purpose 
of representing several machinery and chem- 
ical concerns. | 


John F. Schenck, HI, has been elected 
vice-president of Cleveland Mill & Power 
Co., Lawndale, N. C., mercerizing and cot- 
ton yarn and twine manufacturing plant. 


He was’ 


and supplies, and will- 


TEXTILE CATCHES—Above, Herman Cone, 
Marion W. Heiss and Clarence Cone, all 
officials of Cene Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., are standing behind the 19 channel 
bass which they caught in less than three 
hours last menth at Ocracoke Inlet on 
North Carolina’s coast: The fish weighed 
between 25 and 45 pounds each. ... At 
left, Richard E. Donner, seeretary of Dy- 
ersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Preduacts, Inc., 
poses with the 70-pound tarpon which he 
caught this Summer off the coast of Boca 
Grande, Fla., after a serap that lasted 30 
minutes. Mr. Donner, who joined Dyers- 
burg five years ago after service with the 
Army Air Corps, was elected to his present 
position in October of 1947, and just last 
month was named a member of the firm's 
board of directors. 


Mr. Schenck formerly served as general man- 
ager and treasurer of Double Shoals (N. C.) 
Mill Co. He also is treasurer of Lily Mills 
Co. at Shelby, N. C. 


Lloyd D. Hayes, overseer of slashing at 
the Trion (Ga.) Division of Riegel Textile 
Corp., recently received a 20-year service 
award from. the company. 


Harry Davis has been promoted from 
overseer of carding to assistant superinetnd- 
ent at Aleo Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

Harry D. Freeman has been named 
general superintendent of the -weaving de- 
partment at Aleo succeeding E. T. Lollis, 
resigned. 


M. R. Porter, for the past 20 years presi- 
dent’ of New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile 
Mills, has been elected chairman of the 
board and has been succeeded as president 
by H. C. McKenna, who has been with the 
firm since 1923 and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager since 1944. Other new officers 
elected include Oliver Iselin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Vickers, secretary-treasurer; and 
H. E. Knox, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Crawford H. Garren, 
a graduate last June 
at the Clemson Col- 
lege School of Tex- 
tiles, is the newest 
sales representative of 
Stein, Hall &  Co., 
Inc. Mr. Garren re- 
sides at Pendleton, S. 
C., but works out of 
the company’s office at 
Charlotte, N. C., in traveling South Caro- 
lina for Stein, Hall. He served with the 
Army's airborne troops during World War 
IT. 


R. B. Fort, Jr., formerly assistant to the 
manager of Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, a 
U. 8. Rubber Co. unit, has been transferred 
to Hogansville, Ga., as assistant to the man- 
ager of the Stark and Reid plants of U. S. 
Rubber Co. in that city. 


Simpson J, Adams, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Abbeville, S. C., plant of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., has been named super- 
intendent of Schneider Mills, Taylorsville, 
N. C., succeeding Francis D’Orsey. 


David F. Edwards, president of Saco- 
Lowell Shops, is among 83 leaders from 
business, finance, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions who have been appointed mem- 
bers of the Committee of New England, 
which has been formed by the National 
Planning Association to analyze the effects 
of Federal Government policies on the full 
development of New England's economy, 


Howard Cooper, man- 
ager of technical serv- 
ice of Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., New York, 
was elected president 
of the National Lubri- 
cating Grease Institute 
at the annual meeting 
of that organization 
Oct. 30 in Chicago. 
Mr. Cooper was first 
elected to the board of directors of the insti- 
tute in 1946, and since then has served on 
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A plain fact! REPLACE | 
with PG Bearings - and SAVE! 


You're right! “PRECISION originated them”—practically 
every bal) bearing unit you'll see in Spinning and Twisting 
.,. making Plain Bearings generally obsolete . . . saving the 
Textile Industry untold millions in power and production— 
through improved efficiency, longer life, less noise, vibration 
and maintenance. Replace plain bearings—and SAVE! Call 
PRECISION—the pioneer and the producer of Textile’s most 
complete line of Ball Bearings units—most of them in stock 
—for 24 hours service, Or, ask for our Sales-Engineer, 
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DIVIBION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


PRECISION 


AND MACHINE CO. 
97) 2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTH’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 
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STYLE GK for Cotton warps, 
shown above. Also GR with extra 
reinforcement for Rayon, and 
GN of heaviest construction for 
Nylon and Synthetics. 
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BEAM COMPANY 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General offices — 151 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and all Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ November, 1950 
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| 
s Importan 
For uniform carding and high production you must have card 
clothing with smooth, sharp points that are uniform in height. 

You can be sure of these results with Wissco Card and Napper 
Clothing, because after the staples are accurately cut and pre- 
cision-set, they are ground to an accuracy of 4 of a thousandth 
of an inch. 

For consistently efficient performance, it will pay you to 
specify Wissco Card and Napper Clothing. We believe that after 
a trial order you will become a confirmed user. Why not write 
for detailed information and prices. 

Sales Office and Plant: 56 Sterling St., Ciel: Mass. 

Executive Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

District Offices: Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago 
Detroit * Denver * New York * Philadelphia. 


Pacific Coast: The California Wire Cloth Corporation, 
Oakland 6, Cal. 


FOR COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ASBESTOS AND SPECIALTIES 


A Product of Wickwire Spencer Stee! Division of The Colorado Fuel And tron Corporation 
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You'll find these products 
in SAFE HANDS! 


HANDEEZ. @ 


a must where hands come in contact 
with lubricating oils .. . Lifts shop 
grime from pores, gently but thor- 


oughly. 


Contains a sterilized vegetable emol- 
lient which acts as an absorbent. 
Non-irritating . . . keeps skin free of 
cracks. where dermatitis starts. In 
powder form— bulks BIG at low 


cost. 


BORSUDS 


A borated, soluble hand cleaner for 
heavy grime on tender skin. Con- 
tains finest medium and low titer 
soaps (the lower the titer the more 
quickly soluble the soap). Lathers 
richly even in fairly hard -water, 


cannot clog drains. 


VOLAX 


Extra-heavy duty hand cleaner. Re- 
moves ground-in grime, printing ink, 
stubborn dirt. Contains friable vol- 


eanic ash. 
DISPENSING EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


See your DOLCE SERVICE MAN or write 


for literature. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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numerous committees, including the mem- 
bership and program committees.. During 
the past year, Mr. Cooper has served as vice- 
president, in which office he was largely 
responsible for the program of the 1950 
meeting. 


The election in Sep- 
tember of Ben R. Rud- 
isill as first vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern 
Combed 
ners Association 
caused Mr. Rudisill to 
have his picture taken; 
portrait is published 
herewith. Mr. Rudisill 
is president of Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Inc., with plants at Cherryville 
and Salisbury, N. C. 


Yarn Spin- 


Election of a prominent group. of textile 
executives and others as Life Individual 
Members of the Textile Research Institute 
has been announced by Dr. John H. Dillon, 
director of research of that organization. 
The list follows: Frank D. Cheney, chair- 
man of the board, Cheney Bros.; Donald 
Comer, chairman of the board, Avondale 
Mills; Dr. Edward U. Condon. director. 
National Bureau of Standards; Franklin W. 
Hobbs, chairman of the board, Arlington 
Mills, and chairman of the board, the Tex- 
tile Foundation; Edward T. Pickard, secre- 
tary, The Textile Foundation; Dr, Lyman 
J. Briggs, emeritus director, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, United States Department 
of Commerce; A. G. Ashcroft, director of 
research, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., Inc., and president, Textile Research 
Institute, Inc.; Dr. William D. Appel, chief, 
textiles section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Com- 
merce; Dr. Donald H. Powers, director of 
applied research, William R. Warner & 
Co., Inc. 


Joseph W. Kreuttner, fromerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Air & Refriger- 
ation Corp., has been appointed to the gen- 
eral sales department of Buensod-Stacey, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York City. 
Mr. Kreuttner has been engaged since 1924 
in the design and installation of air con- 
ditioning and refrigerating systems and is 
well known, particularly in the field of in- 
dustrial air conditioning. 


W. O. Reed has resigned as overseer of 
carding at Borden Mtg. CA. Goldsboro, 
N. C., to become general overseer of spin- 
ning for Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., at Tarboro, 
N.C 


Appointment of | Dr. 
Edward. W. Rugeley 
(at left), Dr. George 
H. Law and Dr. Ray- 


to new responsibilities 
in the Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals  Divi- 
sion, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. at South 
Charleston, W. Va., 
has been made by Dr. Joseph G. Davidson, 
division president. Dr. Rugeley, formerly 
superintendent of the research and develop- 


mond W. McNamee 


ment department at South Charleston, has 
been appointed technical director of the re- 
cently formed textile fibers department. Dr. 
Rugeley has been with the division since 
1934 and has been closely connected with 
textile production since his service with the 


U. S. Navy in World War I. .... ..Dr.. Law, 


former assistant director of research, was 
appointed to the position of associate direc- 
tor of research for Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Division. Dr. Law has been employed ° 
in the research work of the division since 
he completed his graduate studies at Yale 
in 1929, and was prominent in the develop- 
ment of a new process for making ethylene 
glycol. At the same time, Dr. McNamee, 
former acting superintendent of the research 
and development department, was named 
superintendent of. this department. 


C. L. Pierce resigned last month as treas- 
urer of Jordan ‘Mills, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 
after 17 years of service. Roy H. Thurmond, 
formerly secretary, succeeds Mr. Pierce as 
treasurer and Mr. Thurmond in turn 1s. suc- 
ceeded as secretary by Harold E. Ruff, who 
in addition to his new duties will continue 
as purchasing agent for the firm. 


H. J. Daigneault has 
been appointed direc- 
tor of domestic sales 


of National Aniline 
Division. Allied 
Chemical & Dye 


Corp., with headquar- 
5 * ters at 40 Rector 

Street, New York City.. 
Mr. Daigneault, for 

many years manager 
of the New England territory, succeeds E. 
M. Maxwell, who recently became president 
of the National Aniline Division. 


Dwight L. Turner has 
been appointed South- 
ern sales manager of 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., Inc., it an- 
nounced by W.. Ches- 
ter Cobb, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales. Mr. Turner suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cobb, who 
is transferring to the 
company's headquarters in Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Turner was graduated as an honor stu- 
dent from North Carolina State College in 
the class of 1941, He was an Air Force 
pilot during the war and completed 35 mis- 
sions over Europe as a member of the 8th 
Army Air Force, He will be located at the 
company's Southern headquarters at. 2130 
North Tryon Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Dr. Wayne A. Sisson, cellulose expert of 
the American Viscose Corp., has been ap- 
pointed a collaborator of the cotton fiber 
division, Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, New Orleans, La., to serve for a 
four-year period beginning Oct. 1. The 
Southern Laboratory has under way in New 
Orleans, an extensive program of research 
directed toward expanding the usefulness of 
cotton, 


L. F. Prossen has been named plant man- 
ager ot the Hopewell, Va., unit of Celanese 
Corp. of America, succeeding Reginald Hays 
who has left for South America to become 
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general manager of the Celanese Colombi- 
ana, S. A. plant near Cali, Colombia. Mr. | 
Prossen assumed his new duties Nov. 1. | 
Mr. Prossen joined Celanese Corp. of Amer- | 
ica in December 1945, as industrial engineer 
for the Rome, Ga., plant. In July of 1949 | 
he: was transferred to the executive offices | 
of the company. in New York City as as- | 
sistant to P. D. Cooper, vice-president. 
E. C. Atwell (left),| 
former director of 
quality control for | 
Textron, Inc., has) 
poined Burlington | 


Mills to head the tech- | 
anical services section | 
the Burlington | 
iMills laboratory at| 
Greensboro,.N. C. A’ 
native of Boston, 
Mass., Mr. Atwell attended Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and has ag extensive 
background in textiles. He is a member of 
many professional groups, including — the 


tute of Chemical Engineers, Chemists Club 
of New York. He is a member of the gen 
eral research committee of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 


American Chemical. Society, American Insti- | NO BOLTING! 


ton Mills has elected two additional vice- 
presidents. The new company ofhcers are | 
Kenneth R. Fox and Donald W. Cook. Mr. | 
Fox, who joined the staff of President J. Co 


ists... Fhe board of directors of Burling- | LOW COST BASE! 


Cowan, Jr., several months ago, 1s former | 2 ; 
president of Lowell (Mass.) Textile Insti. | MINIMUM VIBRATION! 


tute. He is now technical director of Bur- | 
lington Mills, and will serve as general ad- | 
ministrator of the company’s technical serv- | 
ices in manufacturing activitres. . . . Mr. | 
_Cook, former director of personnel for | 
Montgomery Ward & Co., is responsible 
for Burlington Mills’ personnel program. In | 
this capacity he will co-ordinate and have. 
over-all supervision of the company’s pér- | 
sonnel and industrial relations programs. 


Ira A. McDaniel of Cartersville, Ga., as- | 
sistant treasurer of Goodyear. Clearwater 
Mills, Cedartown, Ga., has accepted the’ 
chairmanship of the Bartow County Chapter | 
of the American Red Cross. Mr. McDaniel, | 
retiring president of the Cartersville Cham- | 
ber of Commerce, begins his duties with | 
the Red Cross chapter Jan. 1. | 


Paul H. Farmer has | 
been appointed by 
Foster Machine Co. of | 
Westheld, Mass.. 
sales co-ordinator of 
Foster-Muschamp ma- 
chines exclusively. Mr. 
Farmer will be located | 
in Westfield and will 
be available to Foster | 

-customers for consul- 
tations. regarding the use and operation of 
Foster-Muschamp machines. Before joining | 
Foster, Mr. Farmer was associated with Ver- | 
ney Mills; Monogram Mills and Lincoln | 
Bleachery & Dye Works. | 


Emery N. Cleaves, Edward R. Allen and | 
H. E. Martin have been made vice-presidents | 
of Celanese Corp. of America. Mr, Cleaves, | 
who has been assistant to the president, will | 
be vice-president in charge of public rela- | 
tions; Mr. Allen, in charge of personnel at | 
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... when you use ISOMODE TEXTILE PADS 


Here’s how you can do an easy, low cost job of vibration 
control in your mill: Simply cut Isomode Textile Pads to 
shape and put between loom legs and floor. That’s all. Mill 
applications and recent tests prove that such installations, 
despite the nominal cost of Isomode Textile Pads, do one of 
the best jobs of vibration isolation. The pads not only ab- 
sorb most of the vibration normally transmitted through 
legs, but reduce noise levels at the same time. 

Machines stay put on these pads without bolting. And 
since the equipment is not rigidly mounted, strains on ma- 
chines are reduced, thereby cutting your maintenance bills 
and assuring longer lasting equipment. 

Molded of Du Pont Neoprene, Isomode Pads resist oil, 


water — last for years. Why not try an installation and act- © 


ually feel the remarkable result for yourself? 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


Please send data sheet containing more information on Isomode 
Textile Pads and how to install them easily and quickly. 


Distributed by: Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R. |. 
R. B. Dorman, Atlanta, Ga. © Oliver D. Landis, Charlotte, N. C. 
Standard Mill Supply, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


Here's all you need 
| 
to install looms! 
<3 
by 
| 
| 
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the Cumberland, Md., plant before going to 
the New York office about-a year ago, will 
be vice-president in charge of labor rela- 
tions; Mr. Martin, who has been with the 
cellulose acetate division both in New York 
and Cumberland, will be vice-president in 
charge of that division, 


Thomas Russell, 
president of Russell 
Mfg. Co., Alexander 
City, Ala., has been 
elected to fill a vacan- 
cy on the board of 
trustees of Tuskegee 
Institute at Tuskegee, 
Ala. Mr. Russell its 
also vice-chairman of 
the executive commit- 
_ tee of the Underwear Institute as well as 
president of the Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Dr. A. F. Tesi, a prominent figure in the 
field ‘of textile technology for the past 15 
years, has resigned as director of testing and 
merchandise standards for W. T. Grant Co. 
to join Celanese Corp. of America as assist- 
ant to the technical officer, 


mes Hayden C. Cobb, Jr. 
(left), formerly plan- 


ning and production 


manager, has been ap- 
pointed general super- 
ad intendent of Moores- 


ville (N. C.) Mills, 
Inc., succeeding W. B. 
Thomas. Mr. Cobb, 
whose father is pur- 
chasing agent for the 
Rhodhiss (N. C.) Division of Pacific Mills, 
began his career at that plant, then worked 
for Shuford Mills at Granite Falls, N. C., 
and joined Mooresville in 1937 as general 
supervisor over carding and spinning. He 
was promoted to general planning and pro- 
duction manager in 1941. He is married 
to the former Virginia Edmiston of Moores- 
ville. . . . Mr. Thomas, who resigned Oct. 


Mitt 


27, had been with Mooresville for nearly a 
year, and prior to that had been associated 
in supervisory positions with Gold-Tex Fab- 
rics Corp. at Rock Hill, S. C.. and Dan 
River Mills at Danville, Va. 


Mrs. J. A. Groves has been elected vice- 
president and assistant treasurer of Peerless 
Spinning Corp., Lowell, N. C., and Henry 
L. Sturgis has been elected assistant secre- 
tary. Both are new posts added by the board 
of directors. All other 
elected. 


officers were re- 


E. C. Barlow has resigned as assistant to 
the executive vice-president of E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co. to join Charles J. Haas, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of industrial 
chemicals, oils and greases. 


OBITUARIES 


Charles E. Cook, vice-president of the 
Appleton Co., died Nov. 5 at his home in 
Lowell, Mass. He had been secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Saco-Lowell Shops 
until his retirement in 1945, after serving 
25 years with the textile machinery firm. 
His’ wife, two daughters and two sons 
survive. 


S. W. Cunningham, sales manager of 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co... Providence, 
R. I., died recently. 


George H. Farmer, 74, who retired in 


1945 as master mechanic of the Coosa Plant ' 


in Piedmont, Ala., of Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher Co., died Sept. 6. Mr. Farmer served 
53 years with the firm. Surviving are his 
wife, one son, four daughters, a brother and 
a sister. 


George Hamilton, president of Crown 
Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., since 1936, died 
last month. Surviving are his wife, three 
daughters, one son, two sisters and a 
brother. 


George O. Lipe, 76, president and 
manager of Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C., 
died Oct. 26. His death occurred on the 


golden anniversary of the founding of Linn 
Mills. Surviving are two sons, three daugh- 
ters, a brother and three sisters. 


W. E. McKown, former executive vice- 
president of LaFayette (Ga.)} Cotton Mills, 
died Oct. 25 at his home in LaFayette of 
a heart attack. Mr. McKown had been as- 
sociated with LaFayette since 1922 and in 
1947 when the plant changed ownership 
he remained with the firm in a managerial 
capacity. His wife, a son and a daughter 
Survive. 


Joseph M. Ryan, 45, vice-president of 
John J. Ryan & Sons, cotton dealers, died 
recently in Greenville, $. C,, after a brief 
illness. Mr. Ryan, a native of Troy, N. Y., 
was a special partner in the brokerage firm 
of Bache & Co. His wife and three children 
survive, 


John H. Schoolfield, Jr., 69, son of 
one of the founders of Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., died Oct. 21. Mr. School- 
field retired many years ago from an exec- 
utive position in the mills and had _ since 
devoted his time principally to religious 
and educational affairs. 


Jacob Ziskind, 51, owner of Crescent 
Corp., -Fall River, Mass., Merrimack Mfg. 
Co.. Lowell, Mass., and a number of other 
textile and textile machinery firms, died 
Oct. 18 at a hospital in Boston, Mass. 
Besides his holdings in Crescent and Merri- 
mack, Mr. Ziskind also headed the follow- 
ing companies: Taunton (Mass.) Mills 
Corp., Ansonia (Conn.) O. & C. Co., De- 
lite Fabrics Co. of Westerly, R. I... Verney. 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., and International 
Braid Co. of Canada, Ltd., both of Mon- 
treal; Dover Stamping Co. of Fall River, 
Rain-Beau Products Co. of Canton, Mass., 
and Miami Beach (Fla.) Boat Slips Co. 
In addition to his many business activities, 


-Mr. Ziskind had become one of the lead- 


ing benefactors of New England medical 
schools, the New England Medical Center 
and various other colleges and universities, 
both Jewish and non-Jewish. His mother, 
two brothers and two sisters survive. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Gastonia, N. C.—A $100,000 addition 
to the Ranlo Plant of Burlington Mills 
Corp. is expected to go into operation this 
month.. The new one-story addition will 
add 27,000 square feet of floor space to the 
rayon yarn spinning plant's present 103,700 
square feet. Machinery costing about $200.- 
000 already has been moved into the ad- 
dition. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Surrender of the charter 
of the old Atlanta Woolen Mills Corp. and 
dissolution of the corporation was approved 
last month in Fulton Superior Court. Atlan- 
ta Woolen Mills Corp. has been acquired 
by Arcadia Woolen Mills, Inc., a recently- 
chartered concern. 


TURNERSBURG, N. C. — Rocky Creek 
Mills. Inc.. has under construction a new 


100 


mill building which is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. Of brick 
construction, the one-story building has a 


floor space of 42,735 square feet, is air 


conditioned and cork insulated. The plan 
of modernization calls for the addition of 
45 per cent mew machinery. The present 
machinery is practically new, having been 
purchased in 1946. It is hoped that by 


May, 1951, all machinery will be moved 


into the new building. When this is ac- 
complished the present building will be 
used as a cotton storage warehouse. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Avondale Mills has 
awarded the contract to General Construc- 
tion Co. of Columbia, S. C., for construction 
of a two-story warehouse to cost $489,700. 
The warehouse will have a total of 180,000 
square feet of floor space. 


at Flint No. 2. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Recent improvements 
a unit of Burlington Mills 
Corp., includes installation of a new Parks- 
Cramer overhead blower system and instal- 
lation of new conditioning crates. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. —— Plans have 
been announced by Belding-Corticelli for 
construction of a $1,500,000 thread plant 
in the Hendersonville area to produce mono- 
cord thread of Orlon acrylic fiber, nylon and 
Fiber V. No definite site has been selected 
but several are under consideration, it is 
reported. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The afternoon per- 
formance of Ringling Bros. & Barnum & - 
Bailey circus here Nov. 6 was bought out 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and em- 
ployees of Firestone Textiles, Inc., plants of 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


Shown here is the 
Two-Cylinder CMC 
machine. Can be 
made in from one 
to five cylinders. 


A demonstration will convince you that the 
CMC Waste Machine is the best you can buy. 


Waste Machine 


To cut through the confusing claims about waste 
machines, we offer to do two things: 


1. Process samples of your waste and return it for 
your inspection. You will find better waste recovery 
and fewer damaged fibers in this reprocessed waste. 


2. Take you to the nearest of the over 100 mills 
already using CMC Waste Machines to show you 
their actual superiority in action. 


The CMC Waste Machine pioneered many impor- 
tant features, some of which are patented - and 
found on no other machine. Controlled air pressure 
prevents blowback and fiber damage. The CMC 
requires no suction fan or dust pit, thereby elimi- 
nating fire hazards. In heavy construction, bal- 
anced parts, and quick adjustments for processing 
different length staples or synthetics, the CMC is 
in a class by itself. Standard capacity is approxi- 
mately 800 pounds a day but this can be increased 
if desired. 


Direct Factory Representatives for all types of Pin Lagging, including 
Waste Machine, Shoddy Picker, and Card Beating. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO.. INC. 
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Gain Greater 
PRODUCTI 


When Change Gears 


Take Up Gears 
Are Required... 
TRY BAHAN SERVICE 


Our stocls of loom change. gears, 
change gear: pinions, and other take- 
up gears are complete. Prompt ship- 
ments eliminate delay when chang- 


ing cloth construction. 


Complete Worm take-up assembhes 
carried in Stock for immediate ship- 
We 


gears for all textile mill applications. 


ment. manufacture precision 


Your inquiries are welcome. 


BAHAN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Gastonia, N. C., and Bennettsville, S$. C., 
9,000 strong, were guests of the company 
at the performance. The plants were closed 
in the afternoon and the company provided 
transportation. The occasion was a birthday 
party celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
tubber company. 


CLARKESVILLE, GA.—Bids were to have 
been received Nov. 21 for construction of 
a rayon weaving plant here for Clarksville 
Mill, a division of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc. Architect-engineer for 
the project is Robert & Co. Associates of 
Atlanta. 


VINTON, VA.—English Construction Co. 
of Alta Vista, Va., has been awarded the 
contract for construction of an office addi- 
tion to the Roanoke Weaving Plant here 
of Burlington Mills Corp. 


PENDLETON, S$. C—The new Deering, 
Milliken & Co. finishing plant between 
Pendleton and Clemson, S. C. is now 
undergoing a million dollar expansion pro- 
gram. General contract for this work ts 
held by the Daniel Construction Co. of 


Greenville, S. C.. and Birmingham, Ala.. 


the original builders of the entire plant. It 


is expected that this expansion will almost 
double the plant's present worsting capa- 
city. A new road from the Clemson high- 
way will be cut into the mill as part of the 


project. The new wing will be about 300. 


feet long and on the Clemson side of the 
building. In addition to worsted finishing, 
this building houses the testing and re- 
search laboratories for 
which was recently moved here from Massa- 
chusetts. The building its windowless, fin- 
ished with glazed tile throughout and com- 
pletely air conditioned, Since the mill was 
completed, its original complement of 85 
men has been increased to 165, not including 
the testing research laboratory which em- 
ploys over 50 people. While this expansion 
will of course increase employment and out- 
put the exact figures have not as yet been 
released. 


LAGRANGE, GaA.—One of the most in- 
teresting stories in Georgia textiles circles 
is the changeover of Dixie Mills, Inc., from 
cotton to the production of rayon cloth. 
Dixie is now one of three plants producing 
100 per cent rayon in Georgia. The story 
of Dixie Mills and its changeover was re- 
cently told to the LaGrange Rotary Club 
by B. W.-Whorton, president of the con- 
cern, who stated, in part: “The people of 
Dixie Mills have done, I think, a wonderful 
job. It was necessary that they, being old 
line cotton mill workers, learn all over again 
in that rayon does not work like cotton, It 
has a weaker fiber and requires different 
skills; humidity, and conditions. It is much 
more susceptible to building wp a static and 
requires a greater degree of controls, par- 
ticularly quality-wise, than cotton.” The 
changeover was made a little over a year 
ago and has proven successful. Dixie em- 
ploys 700 persons and has an annual payroll 
of $1,700,000. 


THOMSON, GA.—Kingsley Mill, a unit of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., is now under con- 
struction at Thomson with the construction 


Deering-Milliken, 


work being done by Daniel Construction Co. 
of Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. 
The million-dollar structure is to be utilized 
in the weaving of rayon suitings. While 
this will be a one-story building, structural 
steel framing with curtain walls will pro- 
vide readily for future expansion. The ex- 
terior utilizes a new type of blue glazed 
brick and stainless steel trim, windowless 
and air conditioned. Included in several 
other modernistic items of construction are 
walls insulated with foam glass blocks and 
a pre-cast concrete slab roof with tar and 
gravel finish. The plant will have its own 
artesian water supply, sewage disposal sys- 
tem and paved parking area. 


LILLINGTON, N. C. 
Corp. has purchased a 
Highway 15-A about two miles north of 
Lillington where the company plans. to 
erect a new textile plant, to cost ‘‘several 
million dollars.” Company officials did not 
reveal whether rayon or some other syn- 
thetic would be manufactured at the new 
facility. The plant is expected to employ 
about 500 or 600 workers, a company. off- 
cial stated. The building site is adjacent 
to tracks of the Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
road, 


— Burlington. Mills 
4?5-acre site on State 


CRAWFORD, GA.——A year-long moderniza- 
tion and expansion program at Mill No. 2 
of Jefferson Mills was completed last month. 
An addition to the plant completed last 
November provides storage space for yarn 
on- beams and also provides additional space 
in the second floor spinning room; a mod- 
ern office building including a clinic for 
first aid and treatments has been put in use: 
another addition to the plant completed in 
July provides new space for the cloth room 
and permitted installation of additional! 
equipment; a fluorescent lighting system has 
been installed in the weave room; a new 
and larger loading platform has been com- 
pleted; a new carpenter shop has been 
erected and a new lunch room, centrally 
located in the plant, is nearing completion. 
Also, the houses in the mill village are in 
process of modefnization with the work sub- 
stantially completed. 


MOHAWK, S. C.—Utica & Mohawk Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., last month announced plans 
for expanding its operations in South Caro 
lina with construction of a new plant here. 
The plant, which will employ several hun- 
dred, will be built by Daniel Construction 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., from designs by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers of Spartanburg. 
S. C., and New York. It is believed tht 
products of the new plant will be similar to 
that now being produced by the Seneca 
(S. C.) Division, which manufactures print 
cloth and wide sheeting. 


HiGH Point, N. C—Tex Elastic Corp 
has been chartered to manufacture all types 
of elastic thread. Authorized capital stock 
is $100,000, subscribed stock $400 by Clay- 
borne Powell, Franklin Lewis and Carson 
Lewis, all of High Point. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Textron Southern re- 
vealed last month that 320 new looms are 
to be installed at its Toxaway Plant here 
and that construction has been started on a 
$100,000 addition to this plant to provide 
20,000 square feet of floor space for a ship- 
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ping room and slasher room. The 320 new 
looms will bring the plant's total to 920 
and will increase the production of 80- 
square carded broadcloths by about 60 per 
cent.. The former Textron Southern. ware- 
house on Shocklet Ferry Road here is being 


converted to a rayon weaving plant and 200 


looms are being installed in that facility, It 
is expected to begin operations in February, 
and will be known as the Southside Plant. 
At the Ladlassie Plant, 120 wide looms are 
being installed to replace older types. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Exposition Cotton Mills 
and Fulton Bag & Cotton Co., both of At- 
lanta, currently are making extensive im- 
provements to more than 650 company- 
owned housing units, which house in excess 


of 2,600 people. 


SWEETWATER, TENN.—A lace manufac- 
turing plant has been established here by 
Tennessee Valley Fabric Co. The new plant 
will utilize five machines, imported from 
England, along with five smaller auxiliary 
machines. During the: first few months of 
operation only cotton lace will be made, 
but later nylon lace will be produced on 
some of the machines. Initial production at 
the new plant is expected to get under way 
this month. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C. — U.. S. District 
Court Judge Wilson Warlick in Charlotte, 


N. C.. last month ordered foreclosure of. 


a deed of trust executed by W. A. and Inez 
Smith, trading as Smith Mills Co., Lincoln- 
ton. P. C. Whitlock, Charlotte attorney, 
was appointed as commissioner to sell the 
property covered by the deed at public auc- 
tion on the mill premises within 30 days 
after public notice. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local nylon 
plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc., has won for the second time the board 
of directors’ safety award. Under the Du 
Pont plan, winning the award required thaf 
employees work without a disabling injury 
for 960 days or 5,430,000 man-hours. The 
Chattanooga nylon plant achieved this rec- 
ord as of midnight, Oct. 16. 


Kincs MounNTAIN, N. C.—The buildings 
formerly occupied by Betty Yarn Mill here 
have been sold by Troy Whitehead Mach- 
inery Co. of Charlotte, N. C., to Slater Bros., 
Inc., of Paterson, N. J., it is reported. The 
former Betty Yarn Mill produced coarse 
carded cotton yarns; the Whitehead concern 
has been using the buildings for storage 
purposes. According to reports in trade 
circles, Slater Bros. will use the plant for 
the manufacture of plush. 


Winona, S. C.—E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., has announced that it 
will exercise options to purchase a tract of 
about 900 acres on the Pee Dee River at 
Winona, which is between Florence and 
Marion, S. C. The use to which the tract 
will be put has not been revealed. 


Rock Hit, C.—Initial production of 
about 40,000 yards weekly for 45 and 60- 
inch finished goods has begun in the plant 
near Rock Hill of Farmac Mills, Inc., a 
recently-organized concern. The new spin- 
ning and weaving company was formed by 
the LaFar interests of Gastonia, N. C., and 


Burke M. McConnell of Greensboro, N. C.., 
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Improved efficiency . . . greater thrift! For 


better than 70 years, Acme Steel methods 


and Acme Steel products have been helping 
American business obtain the benefits of 
these tried-and-true business virtues. 
Almost every American industry is repre- 
sented among Acme Steel’s more than 50,000 


customers, particularly in departments and 


operations concerned with packaging, ship- 
ping and materials handling. 


For information on Acme Steel products, 


write on your business letterhead for free 
booklets on the specific products in which 
you are interested. 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. TB-110, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


“Discover 
how wonderfully 
small trifling 
expenses mount up 
to large sums.”’ 


~—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Y/ A single per cent saved here and another 
per.cent saved there strengthens thy 
working capital for the coming year. 


—Acme Steel Notebook, 1950* 


Big jobs no problem. Acme 
Silverstitchers are sav- 
ing time, space, money, 
throughout the textile in- 
dustry. 


THREE-WAY SAVING! 
Acme Steelstrap is the quick, 
easy, economical way to bale 
textiles neatly and securely. 


*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with modern parallels, appear 
in Acme Steel Notebook, 1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT- 
LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME 
SILVERSTITCHER machines @ ACME SILVERSTITCH stitch- 
ing wire @ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS 


‘ ® ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
Of the 3808 A Steel loy- 
“on 88% GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds ®@ 
with Acme for more than 25 ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated 


years each and are members of 


our Quarter Century Club. Their fasteners, nail-on strapping and other container rein- 


total service represents 9305 
years—tribute to “A Good 


forcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, 


Place to Work.” punches, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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MILL NEWS 


a former vice-president and director of 
Burlington Bills Corp. and head of its spun 
rayon division. The LaFar interests oper- 
ate a group of cotton and synthetic yarn 
spinning mills in the Carolinas. Offices of 
the new concern will be maintained in 
Gastonia. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The huge plant of 
Pomona Mfg. Co., vacant for some time, 
has been sold to Guilford Investment Co. 
The investment company has in turn leased 
the plant to Western Electric Co. which will 
manufacture electronic equipment for the 
armed forces. 


| STATESVILLE, N. C.—The new addition 
to Plant No. 7 of Mooresville (N. C.) Mills 
has been completed and all drawing, comb- 
ers and lap machines from the present card 
room have been moved into the new addi- 
tion. Shifting of machinery provided space 
for installation of 20 more carding machines, 
bringing the total to 72. 


GREER, S. C. — Eighty-two company- 
owned homes of Victor-Monaghan and Ap- 
palache Mills, units of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
were sold to employees last month. The 
average cost was about $3,200 per home. 


OscEo_a, ARK. — Location of a new 
$2,000,000 textile finishing plant at Osceola 
was announced Oct. 20 in a letter from 
Gale Richmond, president of the Crompton 
Co. of Waynesboro, Va., to Arkansas state 
officials. Construction will begin as Soon 


as water tests by engineers are completed. 
The firm purchased an old textile mill at 
Morrillton, Ark. two years ago, modernized 
it and trebled its size. The plant is now 
making gray goods on 14,000 spindles and 
600 looms. The new plant here will finish 
the jobs of readying these goods for market 
—bleaching; dyeing and stamping into cor- 
duroy. Four hundred workers will be em- 
ployed at the outset, and in full operation 
the plant will employ “at least 700,” com- 
pany officials said. 


FOUNTAIN, INN, S. C.—It is rumored in — 


trade circles that a new $6,000,000 textile 
plant may be constructed in or near Fountain 
Inn. Fountain Inn’s Mayor C. P. Armstrong 
stated Nov. 2 that he had been ‘‘contacted” 
concerning the matter but that he did not 
know what type of plant it might be or 
who was represented by the contact. The 
question of water supply was discussed, the 
mayor said. Fairview Mills, a subsidiary of 
Vanity Fair, Inc., is now completing a tricot 
knitting plant here. 


CotumBus, N. C.—Deering, Milliken & 
Co. has completed plans for construction 
of a $2,000,000 fancy woolen mill here. 
The one-story brick and steel plant is ex- 
pected to be completed by April 1, 1951. 
It will be known as Hatch Mill in honor 
of Harold Hatch, a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Goods woven at the 
new facility will be finished at Deering, 
Milliken & Co. plants at Union and Pendle- 
ton, S$. C. The new plant here, which will 


-employ about 200 persons, will be built by 


Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C. 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—Employees of the 
Mayflower Plant, Burlington Mills Corp., 
have received the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. accident prevention award in recognition 
of their record of operating one million man 
hours without a lost-time accident. At re- 
cent ceremonies, a blue and white flag sym- 
bolic of the award was presented to em- 
ployee representatives by Engineer C. V. 
Surratt of Liberty Mutual. 


GREER, S, C.—Victor-Monaghan Co., a 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has 
recently begun a $3,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram which includes additional construction 
as well as new machinery and equipment. 
Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, gen- 
eral contractor for the project, broke ground 
during September for a 55,000 square foot 
addition to the Victor-Monaghan Greer 
Plant. This one-story addition to the ex- 
isting building will have, 95-foot span trus- 
ses and metal acoustical ceiling, a metal roof 
deck with tar and gravel finish. The metai — 
acoustical ceiling, resting on the bottom of 
the large trusses forms a service floor pro- 
viding clear space between ceiling and roof 
—ample room for air-conditioning ducts, 
sprinkler system, recessed lighting, power 
and other service facilities. R. G. Emery, 
executive vice-president of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., has announced that these facilities 
being built will include, in addition to the 
weave room, approximately 10,000 square 
feet of apparatus towers, locker rooms, of- 
fices and sample weave room. In addition, 
more than 6,000 feet of shipping area is 
provided. D. C. Turrentine, Jr., general 
manager of Victor-Monaghan Co. division, 


New 


SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 


MEON 
BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which 
eliminates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed by 76 years’ experience. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Established 1874 Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH, N. J. : CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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stated that, as the construction work prog- 
ressed and the new equipment was installed, 
the Greer Plant operations will be changed 
from narrow loom, plain weaving to wide, 
box loom production. Present employees 
will undergo comprehensive training in 
preparation for the change over. However, 
the new operation will not materially change 
the number of workers at the Greer Plant. 
Nearly 600 persons are now employed at 
this plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co. 


ALBEMARLE, N. ©. —~ Approximately 
1,000 employees of Wiscassett Mills Co. 
attended the fifth annual banquet of the 
Wiscassett Service Clubs held Oct. 14 at 
Wiscassett Memorial Y.M.C.A. About 133 
employees either became members of the 
15-year club or advanced from one club to 
another. 


FIELDALE, VA.—Fieldcrest Mills recently 
donated a 2'4-acre site in the residential 
section here to the Fieldale American Legion 
Post No. 168, upon which the Legion plans 
to build a home and recreation building. 


HONEA Patu, S. C.—Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
has recently awarded contract to Daniel 
Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., for 
a two-story addition to the weave room. 
Attached to one end of the present mill, 
the addition will be 56 feet by 136 feet 
with three brick walls to match the con- 
struction of the original mill which was 
built in 1902. The two-story weave room 
will. be constructed in such a manner as to 
permit the addition of upper floors at a 
later date, with the expansion of spinning 
and carding facilities, should that prove 


necessary. It is indicated, however, that 
present weaving and carding facilities are 
adequate for the production increase that 
these 100 edditional looms will make’ pos- 
sible. The project is scheduled for comple- 
tion within 60 days. The fabrics to be 
woven on these looms are print cloth identi- 
cal to those now being produced by the 
company. 


ANDERSON, S. C. — Textron Southern. 


Inc., is converting its warehouse here, for- 
merly used as a shipping center for the 
mén's wear division, into a rayon weaving 
mill. 


QuITMAN, Ga.—Obsolete equipment at 
Quitman Mills, Inc., is to be replaced by 
$400,000 worth of new machinery being 
purchased by the firm. The plants produc- 
tive capacity will not be materially increased 
as a result of the modernization program, 
according to Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 


Co., which has a controlling interest in the 


Georgia mill and buys part of its cotton 
yarn requirements from this firm. 


York, C—New machinery currently 


is being installed in the recently-completed 
addition to Sullivan-Southern, Inc., produc- 
er of narrow’cloth tape for zippers. Opera- 
tion of the new facility will result in a dou- 
bling of the number of employees, it is 
reported. 


CARLISLE, S. C. — Clearwater Finishing 
Co., a subsidiary of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., has acquired a building 
site of 257 acres along the Broad River, 
near Carlisle, where the company is expected 


to build a finishing plant, the first units to 
cost about $15,000,000. It is believed that 
the new site will eventually become a con- 
centration point where fabrics will be 
brought for finishing and distribution. Unit- 
ed Merchants & Manufacturers currently op- 
erates four large textile plants in South 
Carolina at Clearwater, Bath, Union and 
Buffalo. 


GREAT FALLS, S. C.—Construction is now 
under way on a beam and package dye plant 
at Republic Cotton Mills, a division of J. P. . 
Stevens & Co.,. Inc. The new addition is 
being constructed on the east side of Mill 
No. 3 and will cost an estimated $120,000. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. — Waverly Mills, 
Inc., producer of cotton and synthetic sale 
yarns, this Fall is to begin a mill expansion 
program involving the installation of wide 
Draper looms for the production of syn- 
thetic sportswear fabrics. The firm will con- 
tinue to service sale yarn Customers as in the. 
past. 


Royston, Ga.—A_ $35,000 addition to 
Royston Mills, Inc., was scheduled to be 
completed and in full operation by Nov. 15. 
The addition will contain over 2,500 square | 


feet of floor space and will expand the 


plant's weaving capacity by 20 per cent. — 
Royston manufactures tobacco cloth and has 
converted part of its operation to the weav- 
ing of drapery material and toweling. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Burlington Mills 
has been awarded the Mayfair Fabric Award 
of 1950 for outstanding contribution in 
value and design to the fashion field, 


WITH ITS SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


SLASHER 
CLOTH 


maintains uniform dressing properties— 


resists bacteria and steam disintegration— 


holds its width—starts fast—lasts longer 


Many well known Southern mills are now using ORR Slasher Cloth and are enthusiastic over 


the results they are obtaining in their slasher rooms. 


Why Not Give This Better Cloth a Test in Your Mill? 


Manufactured by 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO, PIQUA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Distributed by 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC., 718 Queens Road, CHARLOTTE 7, N: C. 
South Carolina Repr.: P. W. Coleman, P. O. Box 1393, Greenville, S. C. 
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EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES LITERATURE 


Jacobs Verybest Lug Straps 


A complete line of rubber and cotton 
fabric composition lug straps has been de- 
veloped by the Bullard Clark Co. These 
straps, Jacobs Verybest rubberweld lug 
straps, have been tested in numerous instal- 
lations over a period of years and have 


been proven successful and superior, the 


firm states. Due to the molded construction 
of the lug straps they are more uniform 
than other straps made of rubber and fabric. 
Their uniformity alone is an outstanding 
feature. When installed on a weaving loom 
their uniformity provides stable pick action 
and their molded construction assures less 
loom adjustments and longer unintetrupted 
service. More complete details concerning 
these lug straps may be obtained from the 
Bullard Co., E. H. Jacobs Northern Divi- 
sion, Danielson; Conn., or E. H. Jacobs 
Southern Division, Charlotte, N. C. 


Tag-Weston Stretch Meter 


The percentage stretch or shrinkage of 
materials being processed through pairs of 
rolls turning at different speeds is indicated 
and automatically recorded by the new Tag- 
Weston recording speed-ratio tachometer, 
offered by the Tagliabue Instruments Divi- 
sion, Dept. 414, the Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, N. J. The instrument provides 
a continuous record of roll speed ratio on 
slashers, for instance. Operated by two 
Weston Model 724 tachometer generators 
driven by the respective rolls, the new in- 
strument consists. essentially of a specially 
developed Tagliabue Model 47001 Celectray 
ratio recorder, The ratio meter and recorder 
can be calibrated in per cent-stretch as in 
yarn processing, inches per yard shrinkage 
as in fabric Sanforizing, percentage reduc- 
tion as in metal rolling, or other units which 
are a function of the speed ratio between 
two rotating members. Various calibration 
ranges and chart graduations are available. 


Morningstar Named Agent 


Joseph Morningstar, president of Mor- 
ningstar, Nicol, Inc., of New York City, 
announces that Claude H. Detweiler, presi- 
dent of the Magic Valley Processing Co. 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, has appointed Mor- 
ningstar, Nicol, Inc., exclusive sales agents 
for the Magic Valley Processing Co., which 
is considered the largest single unit pro- 
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ducing potato starch in the United States’ 


today. This new arrangement, states Mr. 
Morningstar, enables his firm to serve more 
efhiciently potato starch users on the West 
Coast, in the Southwest, in the North Cen- 
tral States and Middlewestern territories. 
The Magic Valley mill is described as being 
of modern design, operating under scientific 
laboratory control methods, and producing 
exceptionally high grade potato starch, 
which is clean, of accurate viscosity, and 
entirely uniform throughout all deliveries. 
In addition to the regular potato starch 
manufactured at Magic Valley plant, the 
company also produces. chlorinated potato 
starches, having useful features which are 


, proving most interesting to the textile in- 


dustry. Reports are that Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc., now is one of the leading distributors 
of high grade potato starch in the country, 
since they already are sales agents for New 
England Starch Co. of Houlton and Mars 
Hill, Me., and Aroostook Potato Products, 
Inc., Houlton, Me., whose output is dis- 
tributed principally to the textile industry 
and paper mills in the New England and 
Southern states. 


Molded Fiberglas Roving Truck 


Westport (Mass.) Fibre Corp. announces 
the addition of a molded Fiberglas roving 
truck to its line of textile handling units of 
Fiberglas. This roving truck is of one piece 
molded construction with smooth inside fin- 
ish. Being molded of Fiberglas, the com- 
pany claims this truck needs no_ rivets, 
screws or bolts in any part of its construc- 
tion, is lightweight, tough, and ts motsture- 
proof and impervious to oil, grease and most 
chemicals.. These trucks are 6/10ths the 
weight of trucks made of conventional ma- 
terials. They are available in five popular 
sizes and are equipped with any style casters 
needed. 


New Coupling Bulletin 


Centric Clutch Co., 22-26 South Avenue, 
West, Cranford, N. J., manufacturer of 
Rawson centrifugal clutch-couplings have 
issued a new bulletin of specific interest to 
the textile industry, who have been the 
largest users of Rawson couplings for more 


than 15 years. The bulletin points out the 
advantages of using Rawson couplings on 
textile machines for securing slow, smooth 
acceleration during starting. Also. shown 
are illustrations of typical textile instal- 
lations. 


New Winder-Redraw 


A new winder-redraw has been announced 
by Sipp-Eastwood Corp. of Paterson, N. J. 
Operation of this new winder-redraw, the 
company claims, is as close to being com- 
pletely automatic as is physically possible. 
It has a self-threading tension, self-opening 
spindleless attachment and full spool stop 
motion. The washer self-threading 
tension is fastened to the traverse rail and 
eliminates all threading operations. Gate 
type tensions are available with self-thread- 
ing Alsimag guides for nylon. The full 
stop motion prevents over-run bobbins. 
Drive and traverse mechanism is enclosed 
in one unit and.is lubricated by a circulating 
oil bath, Traverse adjustment is independ- 
ent on each side of the machine and can 
be adjusted from 314 to 7-inch traverse 
without changing cam. Speed changes, 
winds per stroke, and changes for S or Z 
twist are easily made. Available are single 
or double drive self-operating spindle brack- 
ets, and tachometer for easy speed readings. 
Write for complete details. 

Hinnekens Boil-Off Machine 

Removal of chemical elements used in 
the boil-off has been the ultimate aim of 
machine manufacturers for years. This calls 
for really. effective squeeze and washing 
devices which are provided in the new 
Hinnekens boil-off machine produced by 
Hinnekens Machine Co., Inc., 199 Godwin 
Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 

A new opener with rubber expanders 
opens the goods completely, so that there 
are no doubled up places to affect squeeze 
roll pressure, or mark goods. Then there 
is a new squeeze roll device that presses 
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Lard Grinder Specialists Since 1368 


Card Grinders for the woolen, worsted and 
cotton industries . . . Grinders for Calender 
Rolls . . . Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


‘Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte. N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick . 


Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED. BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Smooth (Cau 


Get your answer to this question from 
any mill operator who uses Jenkins 
engineered metal products. Let him 
tell you about the steady, vibration- 
less performance possible even at 


maximum speeds with Jenkins Dynam- 
ically Balanced spinning cylinders. 


Jenkins cylinders are die cut and formed to give dimen- | 


sional perfection . . . pre-tested up to 3,000 RPM, and 


all traces of vibration removed with a Dynamic Balanc- 
ing process known and used only by Jenkins’ own shop 
to assure absolute uniformity. 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


The _ result: 
speeds. 

bearings, 
production, cut costs, and improve quality. 


yarn flows freely and smoothly at all 
Excessive wear on spindles, bolsters, gears, 
and journals is eliminated. You increase 


Unless you're sure you are getting the smooth- 
est possible performance on every spinning 


frame, write us for full information. 


CASTOMA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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out the bath liquid remaining in the cloth 
and returns it to the bath tank. Loss of 
usable chemicals is prevented. 

Next is a new stainless steel vertical 
spray that washes the goods thoroughly to 
remove chemical residue. Excess liquid is 
then removed by a new squeeze roll, pre- 
paring the cloth for jig or similar dyeing. 
And, finally, a new take-up arrangement 
provides for rolling up goods, or a_pleater 
arrangement can be provided for loading 
goods on trucks. 


Foster Winding Equipment 


Equipment for successfully winding ace- 
tate and viscose rayon yarn onto 15-inch 
metal package dyeing tubes has recently been 
developed by the Foster Machine Co., West- 


field, Mass. Existing Foster Model 75 pre-. 


cise winding machines can be readily fitted 
with this new equipment, which consists of 
1¥g-inch holders and pressure roll assem- 
blies. The winding is done directly from 
. the supply and requires no special feed rolls. 
Rayon yarn tension can be as low as four 
grams and No. 5 Durometer reading. This 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION .., 


makes possible very soft packages which 
greatly facilitate quick and uniform penetra- 
tion of the dye liquor. Rayon packages 
swell when wet and therefore are much 
more difficult to penetrate than cotton pack- 
ages, unless they are wound very soft. 


Lassiter Buys Pa. Plant 


As the first step in a $600,000 expansion 
program, Lassiter Press, Inc., of Charlotte, 
N. C., designer and manufacturer of textile 
packaging, last month purchased the cello- 
phane division of Thomas M. Royal & Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Properties of the Phila- 
delphia plant purchased include four four- 
color printing presses, two two-color print- 
ing presses and eight high-speed bag ma- 
chines. The Philadelphia facility, it is be- 
lieved, will be operated as the Royal divi- 
sion of Lassiter Press and it will be a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Charlotte 
company. The firm’s expansion program 
also will include two additional plants to 
be constructed, at sites yet to be determined, 
in the South. These two plants, company 
officials explained, will be constructed large- 


ly for the purpose of printing and converting . 


cellophane. 


Hunt Under New Management 


Purchase of a substantial interest in the 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc., Greenville, S. 
C., by Abney Mills—large South Carolina 
textile chain—was announced Oct. 21 by 
L. W. Bishop, director of the S. C. state 
research, planning and development board. 
Mr. Bishop said that the purchase of the 
stock interest would he followed by changes 
in the board of directors of the Hunt com- 
pany and he predicted that employment at 
Hunt would be increased in the near future. 
The Hunt company produces new and re- 
built looms and mill parts and operates a 
foundry for textile and other types of 
castings. 

F. E. Grier, president of Abney Mills, 
said he was impressed with the outstanding 
mechanical ability of the 225 Hunt em- 
ployees. He said that one of the policies 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


of the new management would be prompt 
shipment and delivery on loom orders and 
that an adequate inventory of supplies and 
parts would be maintained. 

John I. Smith, manager of Renfrew 
Bleachery at Travelers Rest; S. C., has be- 
come president of the Hunt company and a 
member of the board of directors; and will 
retain his position at the bleachery. Alfred 
N. Willett remains as vice-president and 
works manager and William E. Henderson 
as secretary-treasurer. John O. Hunt has 
resigned as president but he will remain a 
member of the board of directors and will 
serve aS engineering consultant. Mr. Grier. 
said that the Hunt company was going to 
expand its operations to include a larger 
quantity of castings and foundry items in 
order to meet the increasing demands of the 
Southern textile industry. 


Kearny Midget Psychrometer 


Kearney (N. J.) Mfg. Co. reports that 
its Midget Psychrometeér, portable instru- 
ment for the instant determination of mois- 
ture content in textile raw materials, yarns 
and fabrics, is enjoying an ever increasing 
popularity in spinning, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing and finishing mills. In measuring 
moisture with the Kearney Midget Psychro- 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 
YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS: Walter T. Forbes Co. PHONE L. D. 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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meter, needles are introduced into the ma- 
-terial being tested and the resultant reading 
on the meter is related to moisture regain 
or content by means of a previously estab- 
lished calibration chart. The determination 
is rapid and simple, no technical knowledge 
or training requiréd by the operator; no 
weighing of sample or calculation of results 
are necessary. By virtue of its portability 
and speed of measurement, use of the in- 
strument allows a great number of readings 
to be readily taken on a given lot, thus per- 
mitting representative sampling and mini- 
mizing the inherent sampling: error which 
is introduced when using the oven test meth- 
od, the company claims. The Psychrometer 
is a small portable electrical instrument of 
rugged construction with over-all dimen- 
sions of approximately five by seven by 
12 inches and weighing only seven pounds. 


UCON Textile Lubricants 


A new bulletin on “UCON Textile Lubri- 
cants for Woolens and Worsteds’’ presents 
the results of a two-year testing program and 
lists the advantages and physical properties 
of new water-soluble wool oils. UCON 
textile lubricants H-6 and H-15, unlike the 
usual stock lubricants which must be “‘solu- 
bilized,”” are inherently soluble in water and 
thus also have anti-static properties. An- 


other UCON synthetic oil, L-11, is water-. 


dispersable. Their chief advantages of ease 
of application and scouring, non-staining 


effect, and low concentration needed for 
woolen or worsted systems are described. It 
reports that ends down in woolen spinning 
were reduced 80 per cent compared to a 
mineral oil type lubricant, with only 1/5 as 
much of UCON lubricant used. Ask for a 
copy of Form G484 from Carbide Chemicals 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Free Riding Slide Hook 


The new free riding slide hook illustrated 
herewith, recently announced by Walker 
Mfg. Co. of Atlantic and Ruth Streets, Phil- 
adelphia 34, Pa., is said to make warps 


completely self - adjusting for silk type 
frames. It is further reported that the slide 
hook does not angle or bind and therefore 
reduces labor costs required for frequent 
warp adjustments and improves fabric qual- 
ity by eliminating streaks. Made especially 
for silk type frames for fine goods and 
worsted mills, the new slide hook is said to 
increase frame and rod life and eliminate 
streaks and other imperfections caused by 
poor warp distribution. It is designed to 
provide wide bearing area on the slide rod. 
This hook also provides firm yet free sup- 
port for the heddle rod, thereby eliminating 
holes in the warp. 

This new design permits contact all the 
way around the slide rod, thereby reducing 
work and assuring great freedom of move- 
ment and practically no possibility of cock- 
ing or binding. The exclusive, all-round, 
wide bearing surface is said to give longer 
rod life, lower wear and better cloth quality. 
The slide hook is made from the special 
analysis tempered spring steel for maximum 
light. It is cadmium plated to prevent rust 
and resulting warp damage. Further infor- 
mation and literature describing this new 
slide hook (Model J-1) ts available directly 
from Walker Mfg. Co. at Atlantic and Ruth 
Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. ° 


Hydraulic Roller Divider 


Gaither D. Simmons, machinist in the 
shops of Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 


Tramrail 


Cranes 


Coal Conveyors >. 


SA VG 
AUT GUT GUARANTEED 


DEPENDABLE 


APPLICATION 


Without Cost or Obligation 


“Engineered to fit your needs” 


ENGINEERING SALES] 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICE 


DESIGN AND 


ENGINEERING 


om P AN OY 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.K.C. 
NOTHING BUT BUARANTEED E 


Builders Bldg) — 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


se 


Phone 2-5026 
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Hand Trucks 


No Back-Breaking 
Lifting 

or Straining 

with the 

EXCEL No. 2000 
Swing Bed 

Doff Truck 


The hinged loose-box dumps 


easily and a handy foot-stirrup 


keeps truck from tilting when 
discharging. Heavy duty vul- 
canized fibre boxes, all-welded 
metal frames, metal bumpers on 
both ends for added protection. 
The Excel No. 2000 is tops in 
ease of operation and conveni- 
ence. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey____ Lincolnton, N. C. 
‘Mr. Paul Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
| La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
| Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 
Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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and Ray H. Smith, a Gastonia policeman, 
are joint inventors of a device for taking 
apart steel rollers from roving frames and 
spinning frames by hydraulic power. They 
have organized the Gastonia Specialty Co. 
for the sale of their device and will have it 
manufactured at a machine shop in Gas- 
tonia. 


Expand Research Facilities 


The newest major unit in The Texas 
Co.'s research expansion program has been 
completed at the company’s Beacon, N. Y., 
laboratories, it was announced Oct. 30 by 
Michael Halpern, Texaco vice-presidnet in 
charge,of refining. The brick-faced build- 
ing affords 55,000 square feet of added. re- 
search area and increases by approximately 
40 per cent the facilities of Texaco’s main 
research center, the Beacon laboratories. 
Design of the new structure permits flexi- 
bility in the use of the laboratory space. 
It is laid out in ten-foot basic floor-space 
sections with movable metal partitions in 
all areas. According to Dr. W. E. Kuhn, 
manager of Texaco’s techhical and research 
division, the design of the building was 
chosen to best fulfill Texaco’s needs after 
intensive studies were made of other indus- 
trial laboratories. “‘This investment further 
substantiates Texaco’s firm belief in private 
research free from the restraints of public 
subsidy,” he added. 

The new building is part of Texaco’s 
ten-year research expansion program which 
will result in expanded or modernized facili- 
ties at all of the company’s 28 research and 


quality control laboratories. It houses 
engineering and mechanical laboratories, 
chemical laboratories, and the offices of 


the supporting services. The chemical sec- 
tion comprises 20 laboratories which will 
be devoted to the development of new lubri- 
cants, fuels and chemicals. In the mechani- 
cal and engineering section studies of vola- 
tility, combustion, and lubrication will be 
carried on. 


New Moore Pressure Blower 


The Moore Class 2000 axial flow pres- 
sure blowers, according to the manufacturer, 
the Moore Co. of Marceline, Mo., possesses 
a number of advantages heretofore unavail- 


able in units of this type. As outlined by 
the firm, these advantages are: (1) The 
complete blower is designed and constructed 
as a unit, including the special direct drive 
motor mounted within the hub and housing. 
(2) It is no longer necessary to fit the job 
to the blower. The blower is available to 
fit the job. Moore Class 2000 units are 
tailor assembled for any one of an infinite 
number of performance requirements. (3) 
The rotor to which the wheel is attached is 


mounted on two heavy-duty, permanently 


greased and sealed bearings lubricated with 
Silicone grease. These bearings are the only 
part to wear in the: entire assembly. (4) 
Moore direct drive motors, designed specifi- 
cally to power these units, pack more horse- 
power for a given speed into the hub and 
housing, due to the elimination of the bulky 
frames and housing found on conventional 
motors. (5) Motor cooling air is brought 
in from outside the fan ring, passed through 
the motor, and discharged into the air 
stream.: (6) Moore Class 2000 units may 
be furnished in carbon steel, Monel metal, 
stainless steel, or any other workable metal 
available in sheet form. Due to the low 
weight, expensive corrosion resistant ma- 
terials may be used with only a nominal 
price increase. (7) Moore Class 2000 units 
are available in two size ranges: Series 16 
units, with 16-inch hub, in diameters from 
three feet to five feet; Series 24 units, with 
“24-inch hub, in diameters from four feet 
to eight feet. (8) Moore Class 2000 units 
are available in any voltage to 550; one, 
two or three phase; 25, 50, or 60 cycle fre- 
quency. (9) Belt drive units are available 
for special applications where direct drive 
units might not be suitable. (10) Moore 
Class 2000 pressure blowers are finding 
wide acceptance on cooling towers, both 
forced and induced draft, as well as in all 
types of duct installations where large quan- 
tities of air are required under static pres- 
sures up to four inches H,O. 


Emil Wilson Expanding 
Emil V. Wilson Co., of Greenville, S. C.. 


a firm specializing in loom modernization, 
announces the appointment of two new 
representatives whose work will be the con- 
tacting of mills in the Southeast. Wilburn 
Asbury, an experienced loom specialist, will 
handle sales and service in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. His head- 
quarters will be in the firm's Greenville 
ofice at 209 Stokes Bldg. B. J. Wilson, 
whose home is in Atlanta, Ga., will be sales 
representative for the company in Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and part of Tennessee. 
He is well known in this territory, where 
he has had broad experience in industrial 
selling. 

Emil V. Wilson, head of the company 
which bears his name, announces the es- 
tablishment of a small loom rebuilding plant 
at the extension of North Main Street in 
Greenville. It will be possible for the 
company to completely modernize 15 to. 20 
looms per week in this new plant, according 
to Mr, Wilson. Principal business of Emil 
V. Wilson Co. is rebuilding and renovating 
looms directly on the mills’ own floors or 
warehouses for textile mills in the South, 
and in the New England textile area, for 
which work the company maintains teams 
of loom experts who go to mills where the 
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company has contracts. Among loom mod- 
ernization jobs now in process, or recently 
completed by Emil V. Wilson Co. are: 
Moving, repairing and setting up for weav- 
ing of 626 wide sheeting looms for Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., manufacturers of 
Pequot sheeting, from its home plant in 
Salem, Mass., to the Whitney, S. C., plant 
recently purchased by Naumkeag from Cres- 
cent Corp; complete modernization of all 
looms at the Florence ( Ala.) Cotton Mills; 
modernization of all looms of Bates Mfg. 
Co., Augusta, Maine; modernization of all 
looms at Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn.: modernization of 638 looms of the 
Pickens (S. C.) Mill; modernization of 
looms at Plymouth Mfg. Co.; McColl, S. C.; 
modernization of looms at Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co, 


M-T-M Course Announced 


Of interest to Southern industrialists is 
the announcement by Bruce Payne & Asso- 
ciates, Westport, Conn., management con- 
sultants, of a series of courses on methods- 
time-measurement instituted by the firm’s 
Southern division office. Present plans, an- 
nounced by Rhett Ball, Payne’s Southern di- 
ivision manager, call for presentation of 
the two-week conference in several of the 
South's major industrial centers early next 
year. | 

First conference in the series, and the 
first of its kind in the South, was presented 
in Atlanta, Oct. 23-Nov. 3. Instituted in 
1948, M-T-M is already proving itself in 
Southern textile, electrical and garment in- 
dustries in the form of significant produc- 
tion economies. It consists of a concise 
catalog of work motions and of predeter- 
mined time values for each. Founded upon 
the Gilbreths’ motion study, the procedure 
has proved highly successful in handling 
four important industrial problems: (1) 
Early development and selection of efficient 
methods. (2) Simplified methods training 
for operators and supervisors. (3) Establish- 
ment of accurate production standards. (4) 
Elimination of grievances over standards. 

Among those attending the recent meet- 
ing in Atlanta were Ralph Cool of Dwight 
Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala. W. M. 
Malloy of Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
William Hardy of Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala., C. E. Lawton of American 
Thread Co., Dalton, Ga., and Burt May of 
American Thread, Clover, S. C. 


Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 


The automatic Vari-Pitch drive, a simple, 
low-cost method of instant. speed control 
covering most speed changing needs from 
14 to 40 horsepower, is described in a 
new 12-page bulletin released by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. To increase the speed, 
when employing the drive, it is only neces- 
sary to move the motor toward the driven’ 
sheave; moving the motor away decreases 
the speed. Belt tension is automatically 
maintained and speed variation of approxi- 
mately two to one is possible. | 

According to the bulletin, the automatic 
Vari-Pitch sheave has been used successfully 
on all types of textile machinery; to vary the 
speed and rate of delivery of pumps, blow- 
ers and compressors; to provide variable 
speeds for variable frequency generators and 
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many other ‘types of testing machines; to 
provide variable speed on machine tool spin- 
dies; to drive mixers and agitators, and to 
vary the speed of many other types of equip- 
ment in many industries. 

The bulletin carries instructions and tables 
to .enable individuals to figure the compo- 
nents needed to assemble a drive for almost 
any speed range and horsepower within the 
range of this drive. Copies of the bulletin, 
“Vari-Pitch Automatic Sheaves,’ 20B7223A, 
are available upon request from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., S. 70th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Temperature Control Manual 


In a new 24-page two-color manual— 
available without charge to process engin- 
eers, plant managers, design engineers and 
heating engineers—The Partlow Corp., New 
Hartford, N. Y., sets down the basic princi- 
ples of industrial temperature control in 
extremely usable fashion. Entitled, “The 
Design and Process Engineers Guide to In- 
dustrial Temperature Measurement and Con- 
trol,” the study defines the different types 
of control systems and distinguishes between 
them so that the engineer can logically se- 
lect the particular type most appropriate to 
his situation. 


First described are: the eight ways of re- 


sponding to temperature, the five ways of 
putting that response to work, and the nine 
basic Partlow instrument types. Thereafter, 
the work devotes itself to relative evalua- 
tions of systems and the numerous important 
considerations of application engineering. 
The manual untangles many confusions 


which plague the heating engineer, and de- 
votes clear chapters to the neglected subjects 
of: (1), the influence of the firing system 
upon the design of the control system, 
(2) the fundamental tenents of mercury- 
bulb installation, and (3) the basic concepts 
of electrical and mechanical control theory. 
Among these concepts (which have long 
needed sharper delineation) are: the con- 
trol-circuit versus the load-circuit; one-point, 
two-point and program control; two-wire, 
three-wire and potentiometric control; two- 
position control; the use of diaphragm 
valves: and the reasons for the three differ- 
ent types of temperature-sensitive elements. 
Typical circuits and piping arrangements, 
and the matter of the ranges and calibra- 
tions of scales and dials, are dealt with 
diagrammatically. The bulletin is liberally 
illustrated, highly organized for easy refer- 
ence, and makes a point of maximum edu- 
cational information with a minimum of 
salés claim. It is intended as a contribution 
to the heating engineer's library. Copies 
(Bulletin No. 101) are obtainable from 
any Partldw representative, the factory, or 
through this publication. 


Booklet On Water Problems 


Industrial water problems of all kinds— 
procurement, treatment, usage and disposal 
—~and the facilities and services offered in 
coping with them are described and -charted 
in a new booklet just published. by Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh water-consul- 
tant firm. Pointing up the importance of 
water in all kinds of industries and indus- 
trial operations is a front-cover illustration 
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CKER STICKS 


uper 


This Tough 
FIBRE INSERT 
Does It! 


for today’s high speed 
operating conditions, 
patented Super-Stroke 
Picker Sticks last three 
times as long as ordi- 
nary sticks. Norris’ 
shock resisting vulcan- 
ized fibre insert is 
bonded under heat and 
pressure and will never 
separate from the 
wood. This construc- 
tion gives maximum 


‘resistance to splitting 
@ and warping. 


Stroke 


Available in styles and sizes 
for all looms. A. trial 
order will convince you of 


Super-Stroke superiority. 


NORRIS BROS. 
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diagramming the amount of water needed 
to produce a ton of each of several kinds of 
products—830 tons of water for each ton of 
rayon, 400 for paper pulp, 160 for wool 
fabric, 130 for synthetic ammonia, 100 tons 
for steel, 65 for industrial alcohol, 15 tons 
for gasoline. Various kinds of industrial 
water problems, and their solution, are des- 
cribed in the booklet, which is entitled 
Your Most Important Raw Material. Copies 
are available upon request from Hall Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Hagan Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


~Harmon Sold To Goodrich 


The B. F, Goodrich Co., through B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., a. division, has 
made arrangements to purchase from Ameri- 
can Home Products Co. its subsidiary, Har- 
mon Color Works, Inc. The latter is 
engaged in the manufacture of organic color 
pigments and dyes in two plants, located 
in Kearny, N. J. and Haledon, N. J. 

Following completion of the transaction 
Harmon Color Works, Inc., will continue 
to operate in the same business at the pres- 
ent locations and under its present manage- 
ment as a subsidiary of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. it was announced by W. S. Richardson, 


president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.,. 


who further stated that Harmon and_ its 
customers would in the future have the 
support of the important research and devel- 
opment personnel of B. F. Goodrich behind 
it. 


Gasketed Loom-Motor Starter 


A new motor starter with a NEMA 1A 
gasketed enclosure is available from the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The starter 1s 
designed for starting and stopping polyphase 
induction motors, and also provides over- 
load protection. The semi-dust-tight enclo- 
sure is intended primarily for application 
in the textile industry where lint is a major 
problem. The rotary-action, slam-proof han- 
dle mechanism operates an over-center tog- 
gle mechanism that gives quick-make and 
quick-break contact action. A_ bimetallic 
disc-type thermal overload relay gives pre- 
cisely calibrated motor protection. The start- 
er is rated up to 600 volts, 714-horsepower 
polyphase. De-ion arc-quenching chutes ex- 
tinguish arcs within one-half cycle. Line 
terminals can be provided either at the top 
or bottom of the enclosure, as required. 
The self-indicating, close-fitting handle can 
be locked in either the on or off position, 
and the cover can be locked shut. The cover 
latch holds the cover tightly shut against 
the neoprene gasket; the cover cannot be 
opened unless the starter is off. For further 
information, write the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Crucible Steel Co. Booklet 


‘Making the Most of Stainless Steels in 
the Textile Industry’ is the title of a 32-page 
booklet just issued by Crucible Steel Co. 
of America for the interest of mill operators, 
designers and maintenance men in the tex- 
tile industry. The keynote of the booklet 
is economy through the use of stainless. 


‘ economically formed and bent. 


Past experience in textile operations is cited 
to show that stainless equipment increases 
production, reduces maintenance and clean- 
ing, keeps equipment inventory lower, and 
effects savings on replacements and repairs. 
The booklet also emphasizes that stainless 
steel is the cheapest long-run material that 
the textile industry can buy. The booklet 
details the advantages of the family of stain- 
less’ steel types Crucible has developed for 
use in textile mills. It points out that these 
stainless types are readily weldable, free- 
machining, corrosion resistant, and can be 
Copies of 
the booklet may be obtained upon request 
from Crucible Steel Co. of America, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Westinghouse Booklet 


Multi-motor drives for slashers are de- 
scribed in a new booklet now available from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. The booklet 
explains how, by using multi-motor drive, 
a uniform warp tension may be maintained 
at all times, assuring no weakened yarn, 
uniform beams, fewer broken ends, and 
stronger cloth. This reduces handling ex- 
penses, increases production, and produces 
better cloth. Another advantage of this 
drive, according to the publication, is that 
it completely eliminates the mechanical fric- 
tion clutch, bevel gears, and line shaft, thus 
reducing friction and overheating, and lu- 
brication and alignment problems. How 
the multi-motor drives maintain a constant 
warp tension is explained by a functional 
diagram showing all machinery, motors, and 
simplified circuits in their relative positions. 
Major parts of the diagram are identified 
and discussed. The booklet points out that 
the drive is easy to operate, and details are 
included on methods of starting, stopping, 
and changing beams. For a copy of booklet 
B-4597, write Westinghouse Electric Corp.., 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Hike Anthraquinone Output 


Construction has been started on addi- 
tional facilities for the production of anthra- 
quinone, it is announced by American Cyan- 
amid Co., Calco. Chemical Division, Bound 
Brook, N. J. Popular demand for vat-dyed 
textiles is reflected in the increased use of 
vats and other derivatives of anthraquinone. 
Barring unforseen delays construction will 
be completed by early Spring according to 
V. E. Atkins, manager of manufacturing, 
American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemical 
Division. 


New Sylvania Lamps 


DeLuxe Warmtone and DeLuxe Cool 
White fluorescent lamps manufactured by 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., are now 
available, for the first time, in all standard 
wattages and sizes and in all Slimline sizes, 
it was announced Nov. 1. The two new 
colors, introduced recently only in a limited 
number of standard sizes, give the softest, 
most pleasing lighting effects ever devel- 
oped and are particularly suitable for many 
commercial applications, according to Win- 
ona Murphy, the company’s color analyst. 

Although both new lamps have more of 
a red component and thus slightly lower 
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efficiencies than either the standard Warm- 
tone or the standard cool white fluorescent 
tubes, they have the same qualities and out- 
side appearance as their basic sources, and 
can be used in combination with them, 
when desired. Used in this manner, either 
in a single fixture or in a group of fixtures, 
Miss Murphy declared, the standard lamps 
maintain a high level of illumination while 
the DeLuxe tubes provide a warmer color 
tone. 


New Lewis-Shepard Bulletin 


A new bulletin covering one of the many | 
groups of materials handling equipment 


manufactured by Lewis-Shepard is just off 
the press and available to industry. This 
bulletin deals with equipment for vertical 
movement in both storage and production 
operations and describes with specifications 
and illustrations the Lewis-Shepard line of 
stackers, handy hoisters, portable cranes and 
working height lifters. 3 

This bulletin also contains installation 
photos of many interesting machines which 
have been built to accomplish some specific 
purpose and to eliminate unnecessary hand- 
ling or injury to employees. A copy of 
Bulletin No. 28 can be secured by writing 
to Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., 258 Wal- 
nut Street, Watertown, Mass. 


Plan New Fafnir Facility 


Plans were announced recently for con- 
struction of a $25,000 office and warehouse 
building on West 29th Street, Charlotte, 
N. C., for Fafnir Bearing Co. The present 
Fafnir office and warehouse in Charlotte is 
located at 223 South Mint Street. The new 
Fafnir facility will be constructed by South- 
eastern Construction Co. 


Fielden ADR Drimeter 


Outstanding features of its new Type 
ADR Drimeter are outlined in a new folder 
currently available from Fielden Instrument 
Corp., 2920 North Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. According to the folder, the Dri- 
meter is intended to be installed on any 
type of fabric drying machine, or warp 
sizing machine where it will indicate clearly 
to the operator the moisture content of the 
finished product. Over-drying is prevented 
and an improved finish obtained, the firm 
states, adding that this prevention of over 
drying can result in an increased production 
of anything from ten per cent to 30 per 
cent or a considerable saving in steam 
consumption. 


Fuller Brush Co. Folder 


A unique type of folder illustrating spec- 
ial textile cleaning equipment has just been 
published by the Industrial Division of the 
Fuller Brush Co. Measuring 36 by 23 
inches, this poster-size brochure is designed 
to be hung on the wall to facilitate refer- 
ence to special brush requirements. The 
brushes, reproduced one-third actual size, 
are arrafiged according to use thus eliminat- 
ing the task of searching through many 
pages of a larger catalog. Brushes used in 
carding, spinning and weaving operations 
are grouped under their respective headings 
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and descriptive material appears below each 
panel. The Fullergript line of power-driven 
brushes, including carding brush - strips, 
thread dressers, worsted carding, cloth 
brushing and dabber brushes, is also pic- 
tured on the face of the poster. For photo- 
graphs and descriptions of regular line 
heavy-duty cleaning equipment it is only 
necessary to lift the lower half of the sheet. 
Copies of this new folder may be secured by 
writing to: Industrial Division, Fuller Brush 
Co., Hartford 2, Conn. 


Uni-Pull Drive Folder 


Of interest in the textile industry is a 
new folder, “What is the Uni-Pull Drive ?’’ 
currently being distributed by the American 
Leather Belting Association. According to 
the folder, the Uni-Pull drive can be used 
on practically every type of machine in sizes 
Varying from a fraction of a horsepower to 
several horsepower; pulley center may be 
very close together and motor may be located 
on, below or above the machine. Copies of 
the folder may be obtained either from 
manufacturers of leather belting or through 
the association offices at 41 Park Row, New 
You 7, N.Y: 


Nukemite Protective Coating 


A bulletin outlining advantagés obtained 
by the application of Nukemite, synthetic 


resin, acid and alkali resistant coating, cur- 
rently is being distributed to the industry 
by Nukem Products Corp., chemical manu- 
facturer of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Potassium Acetate Bulletin 


A new bulletin on Niacet potassium ace- 
tate presents in detail the physical and chem- 
ical properties, latest specifications, and 
shipping and handling information on this 
chemical. Potassium acetate is extremely 
deliquescent and is reported as a humectant, 
replacing glycerine or other hygroscopic 
agents used. Its utility in certain resinous 
compositions for the treatment of textiles 
has been proved. As a dyestuff intermediate, 
it is also used in the preparation of aureo- 
lin, or cobalt yellow, a durable and stable 
pigment unaffected by other pigments or 
by hydrogen sulfide. Copies. of Niacet 
Bulletin 3 can be obtained from Niacet 
Chemicals Division, 975 Niagara Building, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Schmidt Buys Greenville 


Schmidt Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
specialist in loom equipment and supplies, 
has announced the purchase of the entire 
capital stock of the Greenville (S. C.) 
Belting Co. Present plans call for the ex- 
pansion and complete modernization of the 
Greenville plant to greatly increase manu- 
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WRITTEN MONTHLY BY E. A. SNAPE, JR., PRESIDENT 


Benjamin Booth Company PA. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE STRIP-O-MATIC 
Card Clothing 


When you order STRIP-O-MATIC 
Card Clothing, you get the “one and 
only” .... a Card Clothing that re- 
duces stripping to a minimum! 

The name STRIP-O-MATIC is Regis- 
tered as a Trademark and the product 
is Patented by the U. S. Patent Office. 

This assures you that when we say 
STRIP-O-MATIC it is the genuine 
product, and you are further assured 
of getting it at all times when ordering 
by that name: STRIP-O-MATIC. 

STRIP-O-MATIC Card Clothing, you 
may recall, was Patented a year ago... 
is now a Trademark. 


So—for your protection, remember 
this: 


Representative 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Exclusive Sales Agent (Cotton 


Division) fer Virginia, North 
Carelina, Seuth Carolina 


Ask for STRIP-O-MATIC and you 
will get the most advanced construction 
in Card Clothing. 

Further ... you will get the “origi- 
nal” ...and a truly revolutionary Card 
Clothing. 


May we acquaint you fully with 
STRIP-O-MATIC? Write today for full 


details. 
Thanks, 
E. A. Snape, Jr., 


President, 


Benjamin Booth Company 


Allegheny Ave. and Janney St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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facturing and stocking facilities. The oper- 
ations of the New Bedford plant will, in no 
way, be affected by this new addition which 
was acquired to better serve the Southern 
textile industry. Greenville Belting Co. has 
been active for over 25 years servicing tex- 
tile mills in this area and will continue its 
present business form and name being iden- 
tified as the Greenville Belting Co. Division 
of Schmidt Mfg. Co. Products will’ in- 
clude belting, loom leathers and strapping 
of every description plus many other tex- 
tile specialties. Schmidt Mfg. Co. was es- 
tablished in New Bedford in 1908 and has 
steadily expanded its facilities since that 
time. Representatives cover the weaving in- 
dustry throughout the United States, Canada 
and South America. 


New Pre-Shaped Steels 


Steel bar stock cold drawn in special sec- 
tions to fit specific uses is now available 
from A. Milne & Co., New York. City. 
This new development is expected to mini- 
mize or virtually eliminate machining op- 
erations in the quantity-production of steel 


component parts. In some cases machining 
can be reduced to simple cut-off operation. 
The pre-shaped steels are available in a 
wide variety of sections and in analyses 
suitable to many applications. The types of 
steel now available in pre-shaped form in- 
clude various standard SAE and AISI car- 
bon steels, case hardening steel, standard 
mild steels and free cutting steels. The 
new steels are being distributed throughout 
the United States by A. Milne & Co., and 
further details can be obtained by writing 
to the firm at 745 Washington Street, New 
York 14. 


Compression Singeing Unit 


-C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has recently introduced its mew Radiant- 
Flame compression singeing equipment. De- 
signed to fulfill a need within the textile 


industry for better, faster singeing, it is” 


recomménded for acetates, broadcloth, da- 
masks, drills, mohair, rayon twills, velour 
and mixture goods, as well as- fabrics used 
for sheeting. In Radiant-Flame compression 
singeing, the singeing flame is pushed down 
and confined by the fabric. The cloth forms 
one side of a combustion chamber solidly 
filled with flame under pressure. This com- 


bustion chamber contains no excess oxygen 
—the nap is not burned, but is carbonized 
and carried away by escaping gases. It re- 
quires only 1/15th to 1/25th of a second 
for the cloth to travel over the burner—a 
split-second contact which cannot harm the 
body of the cloth. 

The Kemp singeing. installation embodies 
Series “S” industrial carburetor.. Designed 
by Kemp, this unit completely and accur- 
ately pre-mixes gas and air, and is unaffect- 
ed by variations in feed-line gas pressure 
or by change in demand from burners. 
Kemp Series “'S” industrial carburetor 1s 
equipped with all approved safety devices, 
including a flash-arresting unit. Once set 
to correct ratio, the carburetor can be locked 
at that setting and need not be adjusted 
again. Excess oxygen, cause of scorching 
and burning, is eliminated from the com- ° 
bustion area. Burners are supplied in stand- 
ard flame lengths, with the over-all length 
of the burner two inches longer than the 
maximum flame length. Accessories include, 
in addition to the Kemp Series ‘'S" indus- 
trial carburetor, lighter burner, index cock, 
fire check and pillow blocks. Complete de- 
tails available from Kemp representatives, 
or from the manufacturer at 405 East Oliver 
Street, Baltimore 2. 


Sewing “he “Sextile 


Granite Machine 


HEARING REPORTS relative to a new 
type of ball bearing spinning roll being 
manufactured by the Granite Machine Co. 
of Granite Falls, N. C., I decided to pay 
them a visit. 

I had learned that the Granite Machine 
Co. was a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Shuford Mills of Hickory, N. C., which 
has several mulls at Granite Falls very 
largely engaged in the manufacture of sash 
cords and coarse cotton yarns and I first 
visited the ofhice of the company and was 
welcomed by the superintendent, A. Lynch 
Cline. Mr. Cline drove me to the far end of 
‘the mill lot where a very sizable building 
had been erected for the Granite Machine 
Co. and introduced me 
to W. C. Wright 
(left), who is chief 
engineer for the Shu- 
ford Mills and. who 
developed the ball 
bearing rolls of which 
I had heard. 

About 42 years ago 
Mr. Wright entered 
the employment of the 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


Cleveland Mill and Power Co. at Lawndale, 
N. C., which was then operated by the late 
John F. Schenck, Sr. Mr. Wright served a 
long apprenticeship and then spent three 
years in the experimental department of the 
Stuart W..Cramer Co., which was the prede- 
cessor of the Parks-Cramer Co., and which 
was then developing its humidifying and 
air conditioning system. ae 

At the beginning of World War I, Mr. 
Wright. went to the Norfolk Navy Yard 
and stayed there for some time after the war 
was over. He became one of the two first 
class machinists in that Navy yard. Then he 
went to Shelby, N. C., and opened a shop 
of his own, but after five years the Cleve- 
land Mill and Power Co., his original em- 
ployer, bought him out in order to secure 
his services and he went back to Lawndale 
with the idea of developing some special 
machines. World War II, however, came 
along and he again offered his services to 
his country and was with the War Produc- 
tion Board for five years. 

After World War II he weut to the Shu- 
ford Mills to take charge of its maintenance 
and repair work. Shuford Mills had some 


ompany 


ball bearing rolls which were not giving en- 
tirely satisfactory service and Mr. Wright 
decided that he could build some which 
would suit him better. He not only. design- 
ed a type of ball bearing roll which he and 
the officials of the Shuford Mills consider 
to be very superior but he designed ma- 
chines upon which they can be made very 
accurately and at a high rate of speed. 

He has one machine with a rotating chuck 
which drills, reams and taps 120 piéces per 
hour and the pieces are absolutely uniform. 


Granite Machine's new roll in various stages 
of assembly. 
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The journals are made from special alloy 
steel with the ends, which are the bearings, 
especially tempered. 

Two double sealed Fafnir precision bear- 
ings are forced on the journal. No lubrica- 
tion is required and the bearings run for the 
life of the rolls. There are only six parts, 

-and ther Jo not have to be taken apart in 
order tu .e-cover or to buff the rolls. They 
claim thut their ball bearing rolls are easier 
to cleat. They have a load factor of 400 
pounds a: 300 r.p.m. 

When W. C. Wright went to Granite 
Falls the general superintendent, W. B. 
(Bill) Shuford, was interested in a chair 
factory at Hickory which was not doing very 
well. One of théir troubles was cutting 
ends for certain parts which were made of 
bent wood. Mr. Wright designed and built 
a machine which could make the parts at a 
small fraction of their original cost but 
Bill Shuford sold his interest in the chair 
factory and the machine is now for sale. 


Interior view of the Granite Machine Co. shop. 
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The modern plant of Granite Machine Co. at.Granite Falls, N. C. 
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There is no doubt that W. C. Wright is 
a genius as a machinist and has not only 
developed a new type ball bearing roll but 
is operating a very efhcient and modern 
machine shop which is saving a lot of 
money for the Shuford Mills. 

Before leaving the Granite Machine Co. 
I went to the basement with Mr. Wright 
and Lynch Cline to take a look at a very 
modern foundry which is making high qual- 
ity castings for machine repair parts and 
gears. Many yeats ago while a student at 
Cornell University, I spent a Summer work- 
ing in a foundry at Ithaca, N. Y., and was 
there familiar with the processes. 

When I went back to the main office with 
Lynch Cline, I found General Superintend- 
ent Bill Shuford. Bill, who is a rabid Uni- 
versity of North Carolina football fan, had 
been at Chapel Hill the previous Saturday 
when State College, although it lost 13 to 
7, actually outplayed the University. Bill 
was so disappointed that he had just can- 


celled his plane and football tickets for the 
game with Notre Dame at South Bend, Ind. 
It is my guess that the splendid game which 
the University played against Notre Dame 
caused him considerable regrets. 


Abbott Establishes Southern 
Headquarters In Greenville 


The Abbott Machine Co. of Wilton, 
N.H., has established its Southern head- 
quarters in a new building which it had 
erected about a mile north of Greenville, 
S. C., on the Greenville - to - Spartanburg 
highway. 

It is an exceptionally beautiful building 
approximately 90 by 102 feet, located on 
a 300 by 300 foot lot. The building was 
designed by J. E. Sirrine & Co. and built 
by Potter & Shackleford of Greenville. The 
offices are in front with a large room in 


the rear in which machines will be installed . 


for research work and for doing sample 
winding for mills which contemplate instal- 
ling Abbott winders. The wall and floor 
finishes in the new building are exception- 
ally good and the Slim-line lighting syste 
is very effective. 3 

The new plant at Greenville will not 
build winders but will do some repair work 
and much research in winding. 

Southern Manager Langdon S. Ligon has 
moved his office from 2001 East Clifford 
Street in Greenville to the new building. 
Mr. Ligon has been with Abbott Machine 
Co. for 27 years as Southern manager and 
is well and favorably known throughout the 
textile industry of the South. His son, Lang- 
don S. Ligon, Jr., who is a graduate of 
Clemson College and has been employed by 
Dunean Mills, has joined the Abbott organt- 
zation and will be his assistant. 

As Sam L. Abbott of Wilton, N. H., 
president of Abbott Machine Co., was in 
Greenville for the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, the opening of the new plant was fea- 
tured with a buffet dinner Friday night, 
Oct. 6, to which a limited number of people, 
most of them citizens of Greenville, were 
invited. The dinner was followed by danc- 
ing, with music being furnished by the 
famous Eddie Condon orchestra of New 
York. City. 
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When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 
Ed Maxwell 


Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A.S.M.E. To Study Mill Modernization 


To cope with rising costs and the growing threat of for- 
eign competition to the textile industry, the textile division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers has begun 
a point-by-point analysis of the basic elements of mill oper- 
ation with the main objectives of reducing operating costs 
and improving product quality. The analysis will be essen- 
tially a study of the methods employed in the establishment 
of woolen and worsted plants in the newly developed areas, 
especially the South. These plants have proved their ability 
to produce a full range of fabrics on an entirely competitive 
quality basis and at lower manufacturing costs than those 
currently obtainable in New England. | 

According to Leslie A. Runton, manager of the engineer- 
ing department of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co.,. North And- 


over, Mass., the studies will be conducted by the best engi- 


neering talent available in the field. Mr. Runton addressed 
the Fall meeting of the A.S.M.E. in the Hotel Sheraton at 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 20. He said the findings of the 
engineers will be presented in a series of integrated papers 
to be read at A.S.M.E. meetings and thus will be available 
to the entire textile industry. 

Mr. Runton said six major considerations’ upon which 
any textile mill operation is based will be analyzed. He 
said reduction of operating costs will be studied through 
each of the considerations, i.e., plant, plant layout, machin- 
ery, labor, quality, operational. “It is our intention to take 
one consideration at a time, and to focus our entire attention 
on the various factors which comprise it,” he said. “By 
delving into the principles underlying each of these factors, 
we hope to be able to bring out specific points upon which 


modernization decisions can be based. 


“Progressively we shall try to cover, meeting by meeting, 


"and paper by paper, the various parts of the subject, until 


we have run the full range. It will be of the greatest im- 
portance to obtain papers, suggestions and criticisms from 
thoughtful mill men who are well versed in their fields. If 
such an end can be attained, we feel that this program will 
have served a most useful cause for the entire textile indus- 
try."" The papers, Mr. Runton said, will provide material 
for mill men to compare their own situation and set-up with 
those which are more modern and be guided in the develop- 
ment of corrective steps whenever conditions warrant. The 
industry, he said, is faced today with a serious challenge. 
“Material costs have risen, labor costs continue to make 


_ inroads on potential profits, and the threat of foreign com- 


petition is becoming increasingly sharpened,” he declared. 
“It is clear that very little can be done about the cost of 
materials, a continuous struggle exists in the field of labor 
and the import of low-cost textiles from soft-currency coun- 
tries is a factor beyond the control of the mill operator. 

“One course alone seems to be open to the textile man- 
ufacturer. This is to scrutinize every detail of mill opera- 
tion and, wherever possible, to make such changes as may be 
indicated to increase production at the lowest level of cost. 
Competition within our own country is going to continually 
increase. This would naturally follow, since there will be a 
continuing struggle for the business available. In blunt 
terms, the trend indicates that the ‘marginal’ textile mill, 
or, in other words, the mill operating just slightly above the 
break-even point, may be forced out of business. The A.S. 
M.E. wants to show what it considers a possible solution to 
the problems confronting a ‘marginal’ textile mill. 

“By applying the engineering approach to the problem of 
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mill operation, it will be possible to spotlight existing weak- 
nesses and develop corrective measures. It should not be c L | E N TT P | k A I. LY 
inferred that this approach is necessarily one of replacing 


all old equipment with new. The study may reveal certain 
outmoded machines, but there will undoubtedly be many 
units of perfectly serviceable equipment which can continue 
to serve usefully.” 

Mr. Runton said that in view of the engineering talent 
behind the movement, it is hoped that it will be possible 
to start an active trend of new thought within the industry 
itself. “Modernization,” he said, “has been going on for 
years at a steady pace and will doubtless continue to do so 
as long as human progress is evident. However,” he de- 
clared, “it is the rate of modernization which concerns the 
A.S.M.E. today. | 

“A broad result, from the standpoint of the consumer, 
may be a new concept of quality, engendered by advances 
of the industry itself,’ declared Mr. Runton. “This im- 
provement of quality will not only raise our standard of 
living, but should do much to protect our industry from the 
inroads of lower quality foreign competition. In its very 
broadest sense, this should bring about a gradual increase 
in the obsolescence rate of textile machinery so that replace- 
ments are in increasing demand. An increase in the textile 
obolescence rate would in itself be a tremendous stimulus 
to the textile industry.” 

Mr. Runton’s paper was written in collaboration with 
C. C. Bell of Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. [., C A RTE be TR AVE LE 4 ~ 
and N. M. Mitchell of Barnes Textile Associates, Boston, , 

Mass. 
Significant facts and figures to prove that cost distribu- 3 
tion data for any one type of textile fabric could not provide | 


BETTER 
THAN EVER 


proportion standards for other types were presented in A modern, metallurgic laboratory main- 
_ graphic form to the engineers in a paper prepared by Barnes 
Textile Associates, Inc., textile consulting engineers of Bos- tains complete, scientific control over the 


ton. The paper was read by Fred H. Lindemann, editor of 
T extile Information Service. 

Entitled “Basic Distribution of Cost Dollar in Textile 
Manufacturing,” the paper blueprinted the units of cost 


production of CARTER TRAVELERS. Under 


the watchful eyes of two trained, expe- 


distribution embracing raw materials, labor, expense and rienced metallurgists a standard of abso- 
investments in plant, equipment and machinery required in ) 
the process of production of selected standardized fabrics in lute uniformity of weight, temper and 


cotton, rayon, woolen and worsted mills. Data presented 
were not based on findings in any one geographical section 
or on any “‘idealistic’’ mill operation. They did reflect, 


shape is carefully guarded. 


however, what could be considered average conditions ex- This quality control is producing today a 
istent in mills that are operating on a profitable basis. ee Ore 
The five fabrics selected for the study were a 40-inch traveler scientifically insured for long, 


80x80 cotton print using 31s yarn in the warp and 40s in 
filling; a cotton voile 39-inch 60x52 using 50s warp and 
filling; a 421/4-inch 112x68 rayon twill with 150/40 yarn 
in both warp and filling; a 58-inch wool covert counting 
50x22 using four-run warp and three-run filling; and a 
worsted twill 581/-inch 74.6x60 with 2/40s yarn in warp 


trouble-free performance at lower costs. 


and filling. 
The following table gives the percentage distribution of | 7 ~— CARTER. TRAVELER. COMPANY — 
the cost dollar for the various fabrics as disclosed in the | jae DIVISION OF 
Barnes paper: A. B. CARTER, INC. 
Raw SSA/VP/ GASTONIA N. C. 
Material Labor Expense PH (*) Defective Selling 
Fabric Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. 
le . 34 33 34 
10 ; C. E. HERRICK, 44 Stasst, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
46 30 15 7 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepan Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


28 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Crimping fibers by mechanical means is bringing about 
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many paradoxes in textile production and fiber characteris- 
tics, J. H. Pfau of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., said in an address before the textile division 
of the A.S.M.E. His paper was prepared in collaboration 
with W. D. Hay, mechanical research engineer for the car- 
pet firm. 

Discussing the new Textralize method, Mr. Pfau said it 
permitted the alteration of certain characteristics of fibers 
by the addition of crimp on a basis easily incorporated 
_within the production scheme of most processing mills. A 
certain crimp-treated wool may. card and condense better 
than an untreated fiber but not spin so well, he said. Another 
treated wool may have longer fiber strength and elongation 
but produce a carpet with improved coverage, wear and 
shedding characteristics. 

Possibly a cool silk dress and a warm silk dress of the 
future may be identical except for the crimp imparted to 
the fibers, he said. 

Entirely mew materials thus become available, since 
crimped silk has many of the properties of a superfine wool; 
and crimped jute and ramie have many advantages over the 
natural fiber. 

Rayon crimp can be controlled more easily than by other 
methods of crimping, and the increased permanence causes 
the crimp to return to the fibers after wetting and drying, 
even though it may have been eliminated by an intermediate 
stretching, Mr. Pfau said. The effect of crimping cotton is 
somewhat similar to that experienced with rayon. 

“Fibers which have led an almost orphan existence here- 
tofore should now be able to substitute for wools which are 
in short supply,’’ Mr. Pfau declared. “The silky handle and 
strength of alpaca can be utilized to greater advantage. 

“Spinners of worsted yarns for outerwear garments are 
accustomed to using the finest counts of wool available in 


order to close up the stitches and give the appearance of 
bulk without weight. 

‘The use of less wool of the coarser counts when crimped 
fills out the stitches and produces garments of greater bulk 


without increase of weight; and such garments should be 


easier to sell and give the wearer more satisfaction. 

Fabrics with a pile or highly napped surface must have 
a dense cover on the face of the goods so that the weave 
threads will not show through. Crimped fibers will assist 
this result whether the fabrics are made on the woolen sys- 
tem, napped or cut, or made on knitting machinery with a 
cotton back and wool face,’” Mr. Pfau concluded. 


U. K. Textile Educators Visit U. S. Schools 


A group of eight distinguished British and Scottish textile 
educators have returned to their homes after a four-week 
visit to the United States during which time they inspected 
ten textile schools in this country from Lowell, Mass., to . 
Atlanta, Ga. In addition the group from abroad visited 
laboratories, mills and scientific institutions; attended the 
two-day annual meeting of the Textile Research Institute in 


_ New York City, the four- day session of the National Coun- 


cil of Textile School Deans in Washington, D. C., and the 
November monthly meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Technologists in New York. The trip was made 
at the invitation of the National Council of Textile School 
Deans. 

Those in the visiting party were H. S. Bell, head of textile 


department, Huddersfield Technical College, Huddersfield, 


England; G. A. Bennett, head of textile department, Salford 
Royal Technical College, Salford, England; J. C. H. Hurd, 
head of textile department, Leicester Technical College, Lei- 
cester, England; J. G. Martindale, principal, Scottish Wool- 


Visiting the installations of Burlington Mills in Greensbore as part of a menth-long tour ef textile operations in the United States, eight British textile 


school officials were present for this picture, 


fessor J. B. Speakman of the University of Leeds. 


which followed a conference with Burlington President J. C. 
left to right, are E. T. Pickard of the Textile Foundation of Kent, Conn; W. E. Morton of the University of Manchester; President Cowan; 


On the second row are shown Vice-President Kenneth Fox of Burlington Mills; J. ¢ 


Cowan, Ir. Shown on the front row, from 
and Pro- 


H. Hurd of 


the Leicester Technical College; R. G. Oversby of the Bradford Technical College; H. S. Bell of the Huddersfield Technical College; J. M. Preston of. 


the University of Manchester; J. G. 
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Martindale of the Seottish Woollen Technical College; and G. A. Bennett of the Salford Royal Technical College. 
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len Technical College, Galashiels, Scotland; W. E. Morton, 
professor of textile technology, University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England; R. G. Oversby, head of textile depart- 
ment, Bradford Technical College, Bradford, England; J. 
M. Preston, lecturer in textile chemistry, University of Man- 
chester; and J. B. Speakman, professor of textile industries, 
, University of Leeds, Leeds, England. 


S.T.A. Piedmont Division Meeting Plans 


Three faculty members of the North Carolina State Col- 
‘lege School of Textiles, Raleigh, will take part in a technical 
program of the Southern Textile Association’s. Piedmont 
Division at Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 2.. A summary of re- 
search work.on nep control will be presented by Profs. John 
F. Bogdan and Ivan Feng, and Prof. Dame Hamby will 
discuss quality control. 

Textile mill managers, superintendents and overseers in 
the Piedmont area of North Carolina and upper central 
South Carolina are expected to attend the meeting, which 


begins at 10 a. m. and will be held at Fireman’s Hall, 


located just inside the city limits on East Seventh Street 
(U. S. Highway 74-A). 


John M. Caughman, general superintendent of Spartan 


Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed chairman of 
the meeting by A. R. Marley of Erwin Mills, Inc., Erwin, 
N. C., president of the Southern Textile Association. Mr. 
Caughman, who is a past president of the $.T.A., con- 
tinues the work of arranging the meeting already done by 
another past president, Robert T. Stutts of Carolinian Mills, 
Inc., High Shoals, N. C., who has found it necessary to be 
in Texas Dec. 2. Along with other former officials and 
current board members of the association, Mr. Caughman 
will lead floor discussions of nep control and quality con- 
trol. 

A dutch barbecue at $1.25 a plate will be served at Fire- 
man’s Hall following the program. Since the meeting will 
be held the same Saturday as the annual Shrine Bowl game 
between North and South Carolina high school football 
stars, the association has secured 100 tickets to the game, 
which will be sold on a first come-first serve basis prior to 
the meeting.. 


Carolina 1.T.T. Members Hold Parley 


North Carolina and South Carolina mill members of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., met in 
Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 8-9 at the Hotel Cleveland. Mill 
members laid plans for the use in individual mills of the 
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Nuform ENDLESS 
CHECK STRAP 


NUFORM ENDLESS KWIK-LOCK 
Check Strap, used wherever endless 


check straps are preferred. 


This is one endless check strap that 
really works instead of merely sliding 
back and forth. The laced sides give 
additional friction with less tension. 
Installed without disturbing heel 
Preferred by 


loom fixers because it requires less 


bolts or picker sticks. 


work. 
Will give you lower check strap cost 


per loom hour. 


All inguiries will be answered 


immediately. 


Patent No. 2.347.539 


‘SLIP- NOT BELTING CORP. 


Manutacturers Quality Loom Leathers 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Phone 3100 
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BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


_PARYS 


GASTONIA, 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR C0. 


20 years experience repairing 
Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAVFIELD-STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 
1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS « RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZ 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 5-3991 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—-Cotton Rope 
1’s to 4’s Speeder Spun Yarn 
Also spinning and twister tape, specializing in 54” and 34” 
7 W. LEE SMITH, Mer. , 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. - Phone 2-5111 
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technical and economic benefits obtained from the institute's 
cotton-system research projects. The research projects are 
planned by the Technical Advisory Committee which 1s 
headed by Walter Regnery, president of Joanna (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, and composed of technical men from the 
member mills. 


Perfect Safety Record In 12 Ga. Plants 


Twelve Georgia textile mills have worked six months 
without a single lost-time accident, according to the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, which organization 
has just. compiled and released progress reports in connec- 
tion with its Second Annual Textile Safety Contest, con- 
ducted among its members. The contest, open to members 
of the Georgia association who are engaged in the carding, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and finishing of textile yarns 
and fabrics, began on April 1, 1950, and is now in its third 
quarter. Leaders at the half-way point, which includes 26 
weeks of competition, are as follows:. 

Group A (1 to 249 employees): first, Clark Thread Co., 
Acworth, 160,022 man-hours with no lost-time accident, 
second, Bibb Mfg. Co., Welaunee Mill, Porterdale, 128,207 
man-hours with no lost-time accidents. Group B (250 to 
499 employees): first, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Lumite Divi- 
sion, Cornelia, 366,466 man-hours with no lost-time acci- 
dents; second, Bibb Mfg. Co., Anderson Plant, Columbus, 
352,458 man-hours with no lost time accidents. Group C 
(500 to 749 employees): first, Crompton-Highland Mill, 
Griffin, 635,564 man-hours with no lost-time accidents: 
second, Graniteville Co., Enterprise Division, Augusta, 
588,280 man-hours with no !ost-time accidents. Group D 
first, Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale Mill, 744,152 man-hours 
with one accident, and a frequency-severity rating of .050; 
second, Graniteville Co., Sibley Division, Augusta, 799,487 
man-hours with one accident, and a frequency-severity rat- 
ing of .052. Group E: first, Martha Mills Division, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Thomaston, 2,518,218 man-hours with two 
accidents, and a frequency-severity rating of .006; second, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Plant No. 4, New Holland, 1,255,678 
man-hours with one accident, and a frequency-severity rat- 
ing of .018. 

The contest is judged both on the actual number of days 
lost and also according to severity of accidents. Thus, one 
serious injury can result in a greater penalty than several 
minor accidents. In cases where mills have perfect records, 
or no lost-time accidents, the two winners in each contest 
group are the plants which have reported the most man- 
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hours of exposure. In addition to those listed above, the 
following plants are included among the 12 that have 
worked a combined total of 3,174,816 man-hours, in six 
months, without suffering a lost-time accident: Augusta 
Weaving Division, Aiken Mills, Augusta; Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Taylor Mill, Reynolds; Bibb Mfg. Co., Star Plant, Macon; 
Clark Thread Co., Thomasville; Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toc- 
coa; U. S. Rubber Co., Reid Plant, Hogansville. 

Textile manufacturing plants operating 75. per cent of 
the cotton spinning spindles in Georgia are participants in 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia contest, 
and are striving to improve their safety records, which 
already are better than the national average for the textile 
industry, and for meer in general. 


Institute Offers Research Course 


An extension of Textile Research Institute's educational 
program to be known as the Research Refresher Course has 
been announced by Dr. J. H. Dillon, director of research. 
For some time it has been realized that there is a definite 
need for a program which can provide additional research 
training for applied scientists of the textile industry. In an 
effort to meet this need, the institute has set up the Research 
Refresher Course which has the primary objectives: (1) to 
provide opportunities for technical men in the textile in- 
dustry to work in the Textile Research Institute laboratories 
for one year in order to gain an insight into modern fun- 


damental. research in textiles, (2) to provide a service to} 


member mills wherein the training of their junior technical 
men may be broadened, and (3) to. bring into the Textile 
Research Institute research group men with practical textile 
background which should exert a balancing effect upon the 
research program. 

In brief, the Research Refresher Course permits a limited 
number of technical men from member mills to work in 
the Textile Research Institute laboratories at Princeton, 
N. J., under the direction of senior staff members. Salaries 
of these men, plus living allotments, will be provided by 
the firms where they are regularly employed. When desired, 
these men may be enrolled as “incidental graduate students’’ 
of Princeton University which permits taking one graduate 
course but does not lead to a Princeton degree. Candidates 
will be selected on the basis of academic records and indus- 
trial experience. The minimum standard is a bachelor’s 
degree from a recognized college, university or textile 
school. Not more than four candidates will be accepted for 
enrollment, beginning with the second term of the present 
academic year. Inquiries about the refresher program may 
be directed to Dr. Dillon. 


Claim Fabric Warmth Comparisons Misleading 


An entirely misleading and erroneous impression as to 
the relative warmth of fabrics made of different fibers ts 
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Wil-Mat Textile Casters 
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REDUCED RINGS 


— for spinning smaller package 
without rail or holder change. 
Expanded Rings similarly 
available. 

PLATEHOLDER BUSHING 
— to change from warp to fill- 
ing rings, using same holders. 
EADIE SPEED RINGS 


— bringing new standards of 
oil-lubricated high speed op- 
eration to wool and worsted 
spinning, and numerous twist- 
ing operations. 


M-G GREASE RING 


— another Eadie design per- 
mitting several doffs between 
» hand greasings. Avoids haz- 
ards of greasing with partially 
filled bobbin in place. 


WHIT! NSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and a. Twister Rings since 1873 


CRAWFORD & GARNER, INC. 


—Distributors for the Carolinas— 


STEVENS PAINTS 


Special Inside Mill Paint 


Interior and Exterior Village Paints 


Telephones 800-801 
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Tease mane 
MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
- on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
~ pair — Low Up- 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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New Seamless Knit Covers for Rolls 


If you’re still using old-type covering on 
your front card stripping rolls, frequent 
replacements are costing you money. For 
economy—the last quality of our pat- 
ented roller covers (some have been run- 
ning more than three years) means real 
savings for you. Knit of Rayon and fine 
combed cotton yarns—easy to strip—no 
seams or. frayed ends. Send us your 
spare rolls; we repair, cover and return 
them express prepaid. For new rollers, 
send specifications, or a sample. We also 
make Knit Dye Tubing and do Custom 
Knitting for tubing. Ask for prices. 


Manufacturers of 
STAR BRAND * ROLLER VARNISH 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1003 Phone 5-2791 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, 
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TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 


expertly machined 
PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satis fied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, N. C. 
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being created by a succession of “‘pseudotechnical compati- 
sons of apparel fabrics,’’ says Giles E. Hopkins, technical 
director of the Wool Bureau, in a news letter addressed to 
textile executives now being distributed. Mr. Hopkins 
declares that laboratories are judging the insulating and 
warmth properties of fibers in apparel fabrics as if they were 
examining engineering insulation material or a piece of 
pipe. This, he declares, is unrealistic and misleading. Many 
of the fibers touted as containing warmth qualities which 
protect the human body can actually act as an effective sys- 
tem to hasten the transfer of heat from the body to air 
outside the fabric, the Wool Bureau scientist declares. 

“Warth sensations of a fabric,’ Mr. Hopkins states, “‘in- 
clude moisture effects and textural effects which are not 
considered in building material insulation. Even when cold, 
the human body exudes water vapor as insensible perspira- 
tion. The way different fibers absorb, transmit or even assist 
this moisture to condense has an important influence on the 
heat losses from the body and whether or not a fabric made 
from a given fiber is warm.” 

Mr. Hopkins declares that there are three factors which 
determine the warmth retention faculties of clothing fabrics. 
They are: (1) the degree of skin-to-fabric contact, which 
is determined by the hairiness of the surface of the fabric, 
plays an important part in making a fabric warm or cold; 
(2) the moisture retention and absorbency of a fiber has 
much to do with preventing sudden chilling on exposure 
to sudden drops in temperature or rapid movement of air; 
(3) the heat of absorption produced in highly absorbent 


- fibers on sudden exposure to reduced temperatures and high 


relative humidities actually creates heat to counteract the 
change in air temperature. 

“These influences of the moisture considerations in the 
warmth of apparel fabrics are well known to most technical 
men and scientists,’’ concludes Mr. Hopkins. “They are 
particularly important in comparing non-absorbent fibers 
with wool as wool has very superior absorptive characteris- 
tics and a minimum change in resilience characteristics when 


wet. These qualities are responsible for a large part of its 


justified reputation for warmth. It is, therefore, regrettable 
that they are so often ignored in pseudotechnicall compari- 
sons of apparel fabrics.” 


Schell Delivers Second “Gossett Lecture” 


A proposal that the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers appoint a 
joint committee “to study the voting system of the United 
Nations” was advanced in an address by Herbert H. Schell 
of New York City, president of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
in an address in the School of Textiles at N. C. State Col- 
lege Oct. 24. Mr. Schell’s speech was the second feature 
of the “B. B. Gossett Lecture Series” in the State College 
School of Textiles. An audience of approximately 500 per- 
sons heard Mr. Schell’s address which dealt mainly with 
international political and economic issues. He was intro- 
duced by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the State College 
School of Textiles. 

Mr. Schell, a former member of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and present 
chairman of the American Industrial Information Council, 
said that he considers the United Uations to be “‘the great 
hope of the world” but declared that “a thorough study” of 
the U. N. voting procedures should be made. The U. N., he 
stated, “needs an awful lot of help, sympathy, and under- 
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standing’ and merits the support of all freedom-loving 
peoples. Its ‘‘obvious weakness,” the New York textile 
industrialist said, is the lack of a police force, which, he 
said, is necessary for any international or local governmental 
authority. | 

Mr. Schell also reviewed the political issues in England 
and other European countries—Russia, South America, and 
the United States— and made a comparison of wages paid 
to textile weavers in the United States and in England. The 
English weaver, he said, makes $12.15 for a 45-hour week 
while the same workman in the United States makes $65.21. TI LTO N 
He said he intends to call this situation to the attention of 


the American Tariff League and that he would warn the Woven Endless Belts 


league of the danger of “importing starvation wages into 
this country.” He pointed out, however, that he believes Uniformly Strong 


that the tariff issue is ‘‘an academic problem” and poses no Flim: 
great threat to any economic group in this country. imunate " rauion and transmit) maximum 
7 | power without slippage. 


-Avisco Holds Open House In Laboratory on Length 

American Viscose Corp.'s Chemical Research Department Practically all stretch and shrinkage oe out | ae 
celebrated its tenth anniversary in its present laboratory at at factory 7 
Marcus Hook, Pa., with an open house. Friends of the 150 : , : 
employees and invited guests from other departments of | Flat and Round 7 7 


the company were taken on tours of the laboratory and 
shown an exhibit illustrating its work. They also saw the 


Card Bands Lickerin Belts Doffer Belts « 


company’s technicolor movie, Scvence Spins a Yarn, which | Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 

dramatizes the history of rayon from chemical laboratory Pee | | 

to present-day uses. Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia : 
Visitors received as a souvenir a new booklet published i 7 

by. the company called Chemical Research at V Oliver D. Landis, Inc. | 

cose. It relates that the department was founded in 1922 | 718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina | 

when Dr. Charles S$. Venable came to Marcus Hook from | 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he was 
assistant director of the research laboratories for applied 
chemistry. Dr. Venable, who still heads the Chemical Re- 
search Department, had been invited to organize and direct 
the corporation's first’ formal research department. 

Today the department's responsibilities extend from fun- 
damental research in cellulose to Chemstrand Corp.’s new 
million-pound-a-year synthetic fiber plant. Early work on 
this acrylonitrile-type fiber to be made by Chemstrand, 
which is jointly-owned by Avisco and Monsanto Chemical 
Co., was done in the Chemical Research Department's high 
polymer section. This section makes big molecules out of 
little ones and evaluates them for their fiber-forming possi- 
bilities in basic research on new synthetic fibers. 

Other sections make and study variations on the standard 
viscose solution and spinning bath, various yarn finishes, 
and processes. Separate sections also spin viscose and ace- 
tate rayon yarns experimentally, and another constantly 
studies ways to improve rayon tire yarns. The Sylvania 
Division of the Chemical Research Department conducts 
research on cellophane films, moistureproof and: heat seal- 
ing coatings, Ceglin, Filatex, and viscose bottle closures. 
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LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
| used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 

first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 


pegged in. 


J N PEASE & C 0 M PANY BETTER FINISH—To prevent Hint from collecting on rolls. Gastonia 
s Py paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 

glossy fnish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. . 


Sndustrial Engineers GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 1708 GASTONIA, NW. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., INC. 


The Largest Comber Reneedling Plant in the World 
HALF LAPS and TOP COMBS 


Reneedied to Factory Specifications 
We Use English Made Needles Exclusively 


We carry a stock of 50 million needles at all times to insure 
our customers’ combers operating. 


GASTONIA, N. 
our Deaacid laps are guaranteed to gauge uniformly 


Dial 5-0522 


1950 Cotton Cloth Exports Off 45 Per cent 


United States exports of cotton cloth in August totaled 
45,633,000 square yards, an increase of 9,698,000 yards 
over exports in July but a decrease of 14,385,000 yards 
from the exports in August, 1949, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce reported Nov. 8. According to an analysis of 
Census Bureau data, larger figures were recorded for August 
to practically all of the important destinations, particularly 
Canada, Indonesia, Cuba, and the Philippine Republic. 
Exports to Venezuela and a few other countries were lower 
than in July. 

Total exports for eight months, January through August, 
aggregated 356,005,000 square yards, compared with 644,- 
709,000 yards for the corresponding eight months of 1949, 
a decline of 288,704,000 yards or 44.8 per cent. For the 
eight months of 1950, the following reductions from 1949 
were registered: Iran, 68,180,000 yards; Philippine Re- 
public, 41,657,000 yards; Union of South Africa, 32,264,- 
spay yards; Canada, 32,043,000 yards; and Belgian Congo, 

2,303,000 yards. Declines were also experienced by: Vene- 
ser Thailand, Morocco, Honduras, and a few other coun- 
tries. These declines were offset to some extent by increases 
for Indonesia which rose 15,430,000 yards over the exports 
for the first eight months of 1949, Cuba which increased 
15,019,000 yards, Haiti up 6,086,000 yards, Dominican 
Republic up 4,836,000, and Nicaragua up 3,433,000 yards. 
Smaller increases were shown for a number of other coun- 
tries. 


D.O. Ratings Issued On Army Textiles 


The Quartermaster Corps last month initiated the issue of 
D.O. (Defense Order) ratings on all purchases of textiles 
and apparel for the Army. Bidders on Quartermaster re- 
quirements were informed of the D.O. policy by letter. It 
was explained that priorities will apply not only on new 
orders but on outstanding awards in which deliveries have 
yet to be made. To most bidders, the D.O. policy will make 
simpler the task of quick deliveries, particularly in cases 
‘where materials and equipment are in short supply. 


Carded Yarn Spinners Sold-Up Into February 


Sales of carded cotton sales yarn were moderately in excess 
of production during October, extending the spinners’ sold- 
up position well into February of next year, the Textile In- 
formation Service reports. While the weekly production 
rate showed only a slight increase for the month, the back- 
log of unfilled orders on spinners’ books as of Oct. 28 
amounted to 15.11 weeks’ production and was equal to 
43.35 times the stocks on hand. On Sept. 30, the backlog 
was equal to 14.64 weeks’ production and 40.05 times the 
stocks on hand. Stocks of yarn in spinners’ hands, includ-. 


STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 
Established 1876 
MERCHANDISING-CONVERTING 
COTTON FABRICS. 
BROAD DISTRIBUTION | 
IN THE PRINCIPAL 
AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
x 40 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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ing yarn for future deliveries against unfilled orders, 
dropped still further during the month. Inventories on Oct. 
28 were equivalent to only 34.9 per cent of one week's 
production. Stocks on Sept. 30 amounted to 3614 per 
cent of a single week's output. 

The information service, basing its report on Carded Yarn 
Association figures covering reports from approximately 1.4 


million member spindles, noted that inventories were at the — 


lowest levels since the last week in February, 1948, while 
the weekly production rate and backlog of orders both 
- topped end-September figures which were the highest since 
Carded Yarn Association statistics were first compiled in 
January, 1948. For the week of Oct. 28, 31.8 per cent of 
output consisted of knitting yarn; 54.7 per cent weaving 
yarn, and 13.5 per cent all others; in the week ended Sept. 
30, the percentages were 32, 54.3 and 13.7, respectively. 


Hike Estimate Of 1950 Cotton Crop 


The Agriculture Department, in its semi-final report of 
the year Nov. 8, estimated this year’s cotton crop at 9,945,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. This figure is 76,000 
bales more than the 9,869,000 bales forecast in October. It 
compares with 16,128,000 bales produced last year and 11,- 
599,000 for the 1939-1948 ten-year average. 


October Cotton Spinning Activity Gains 


The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during October at 146.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis. This compares 
with 139.7 per cent during September this year and 123.3 
per cent during October of 1949. Spinning spindles in 
place Oct. 28 totaled 23,082,000, of which 20,758,000 
were active consuming cotton on the last working day of 
the month, compared with 23,070,000 and 20,609,000 for 
Sept. 30 this year and 23,315,000 and 20,215,000 a year 
ago. 


Second Textile Machinery Exhibition Set 


Officials of the National Association of Textile Machin- 
ery Manufacturers have announced that the second Ameti- 
can Textile Machinery Exhibition has been scheduled for 
April 26-May 1, 1954, at Atlantic City (N. J.) Audito- 
rium. The first exhibition was held in May of this year. 


Polish chemists announce a new synthetic “‘steelon,” 
which they claim is superior to nylon, three to five times 
stronger than any natural vegetable fiber, and resistant to 
weathering, bacteria and fungi. It is made from coal tar. 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Selle for Hill Account Only 
GREY GOODS - FINISHED Goops 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 


A Great Textile Selling Organization 


BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND «+ MEMPHIS « DALLAS « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 
PHOENIX « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO «+ ATLANTA « BALTIMORE 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


*?+? 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GOOD OPERATING 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


4400 Spindies, carded yarns, all long draft, 
now on 20's but ideal up to 30's. 


6000 Spindles, carded yarns, ideal for 2's to 
20's. 


Complete Unit of machinery only — 2200 


Spindles, combed yarns — excellent — no 


= 
—— 


building. 


Whitehead Mashurery Company 


Phone 3-9831 P. ©. Box 1245 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Rayon Shipments For October Are Listed 


Shipments of rayon to domestic consumers during October 
totaled 107,800,000 pounds, a gain of eight per cent over 
the corresponding month in 1949 and four per cent less 
than the record shipments in August, 1950, according to 
the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc. For the first ten months of 1950, 
domestic rayon shipments totaled 1,031,500,000 pounds, 
34 per cent more than shipments in the January-October 
period of 1949, and a record amount for any similar period 
in the history of the industry. 

Rayon filament yarn shipments last month aggregated 
82,500,000 pounds, a gain of four per cent over September, 
1950, and ten per cent above October, 1949. Shipments of 
filament yarn comprised 54,900,000 pounds of viscose+- 
cupra and 27,600,000 pounds of acetate yarn. Of the 
_ -viscose-+-cupra total, 26,900,000 pounds were viscose high 
_ tenacity yarn and 28,000,000 pounds were textile type yarn. 

Rayon staple plus tow shipments in October amounted 
to 25,300,000 pounds, a decrease of one per cent compared 
to September and about equal to those of October, 1949. 
Staple plus tow shipments last month were made up of 
15,600,000 pounds of viscose and 9,700,000 pounds of 
acetate staple. Staple shipments in the first ten months of 
1950, amounting to 249,600,000 pounds, were 71 per cent 
greater than those in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Producers’ stocks at the end of October totaled 14,300,000 
pounds compared to 12,800,000 pounds at the end of Sep- 
tember. Stocks on Oct. 31 were made up of 6,600,000 
pounds of viscose-+-cupra yarn, 3,600,000 pounds of acetate 
yarn, and 4,100,000 pounds of rayon staple plus tow. 

A study made by the Organon of third quarter rayon pro- 
duction reveals that a total of 317,500,000 pounds were 
produced. This represents a gain of four per cent over the 
second quarter and 37 per cent above the third quarter of 
1949. Output of filament yarn in the third quarter, 1950, 
set a new all-time record of 241,400,000 pounds, which was 
four per cent above the previous record in the first quarter 
of 1950. Viscose-+-cupra yarn production accounted for 66 


per cent of the third quarter yarn total, and acetate filament 
yarn accounted for the balance of 34 per cent. Viscose+- 
cupra yarn production in the first nine months of 1950 
totaled 461,900,000 pounds, a gain of 15 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1949. Viscose+-cupra textile yarn 
production in the nine-month period amounted to 235,200,- 
000 pounds, a gain of 27 per cent over the same 1949 
period. Viscose high tenacity yarn in the January-September 
period totaled 226,700,000 pounds, a gain of five per cent 
over the same 1949 months. | 


Yarn shipments to the textile trades in the third quarter 
amounted to 167,700,000 pounds, a gain of nine per cent 
above the preceding quarter, while shipments to the tire 
manufacturers increased eight per cent. For the first three’ 
quarters of the year, yarn shipments to the textile trades 
totaled 478,200,000. pounds, an increase of 40 per cent 
over 1949. 


A compilation of military uses of textile fibers by the 
Organon clearly reveals the basic difference of demand in 
the current situation and that of World War II. The con- 
templated military establishment of 3,000,000 men is one- 
quarter the size of the Armed Forces during World War II. 
It is estimated that as much as 600,000 bales of cotton may 
be required during the crop year ending July, 1951, or 
about six per cent of the total cotton consumption estimated 
at 9,500,000 bales. For the calendar year 1950, military 
use of raw wool is estimated at 30,000,000 pounds, scouréd 
basis, or seven per cent of projected consumption of 420,- 
000,000 pounds. Aside from any “normal” increase in the 
military use, the emergency reserve’ pounidage of wool 
(Congressional: authority to buy 100,000,000 pounds of raw 
wool, woolen garments, fabric and yarns) should be taken 
into account. 


Military requirements of man-made fibers are not known, 
according to the Organon. Invitations to bid issued in 1950 ~ 
show over 12,000,000 yards of rayon fabrics and 19,000,000 
yards of nylon fabrics. Man-made fibers, however, are 
playing a significant part of the military procurement of 
textiles, the Organon points out. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. OC. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8. Ill. Sou. 
Div.: W. S. Huss. Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Station *‘A."’ Box 172, Atlanta, 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell. 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Station ‘‘A."’ Box 
172. Atlanta. Ga.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Station “‘A.’’ Box 172, 
Atlanta. Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson.. 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Station 
‘a’ Box 172. Atlanta. Ga.: G. R. Easley. P. O. Box 1087. Greenville. S. C.; 
M. M. Brown. P. O. Box 205. Charlotte. N. C.: S. F. Woodley, P. O. Box 2948, 
Greensboro. N C: R. D. Vilas, 1364 N. Crest Road. Chattanooga. Tenn.: R. C. 
. Camp. 2915 Chamberlayne Ave.. Richmond. Va.: D. C. Jorgensen. P. O. Box 


- 516. Macon. Ga.: H. C. Sharpe. P. O. Box 2463, Orlando. Fla. New Orleans 


District: J. C. Brill, Mgr.. 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster. 860 St. Charles Ave.. New Orleans 13. La.; E. E. 
Drewry. P. O. Box 2426. Memphis. Tenn.:; N. C. Brill. 815 Live Oak St.. Hous- 
ton. Tex.: J W. McLeod, 4716 St. Johns Drive. Dallas. Tex. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Cc. J. Bruneel. Dist. Mer.. 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. EB. Tyler, Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H White. 


ALLEN CO.. THE, 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Carlton E. 
Oliver. 405. BE. Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C., and Joseph Bowler, Jr., 50 
Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehonse. 3333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Dist. Mer Reprs.: John D. 
Hunter. Paul F Haddock. R. S. Merde. QO. M. Rhodes. Chariotte O _ce; Eugene 
J. Adams. P. O. Box 3228. South Hichland Station. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. 
Button. 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr.. office. P. O. 
Box 4817. Atlanta. Ga.: A. R. Skelton. Jr.. American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; T. O. McDonald, office, P. O. Box 592, New Orleans, La 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, ¥ 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 250 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office,. 
Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. S. E. Sales Mer. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. J. V. Ashley. 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASTIWORTT!I BROS... INC., Pall River. Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop. 1201 S&S. Graham St.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. M. Reed. Sou. Mer., 
T. FP. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant. Sales Office and Repair Shop. Laurens Rd., 
Greenville. S C.. A. BE Johnson. Jr. Mer.: Sales Office and Repair Shop. 357 
Porrest Ave.. N_E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO.,. 211 Congress St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
F. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co.. P. O. Box 1605. Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshal! St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green. 
ville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
C, Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. K. Palmer. P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg. S. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; 
Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


W. C. Hames, 185 
William J. Moore, P. O. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 
BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts.. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front 8t., 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgrs.: Willard E. 
Snith, Charlotte. N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John wer- 
gusun, LaGrange, Ga. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


BROWN DYNALUBE CO., Coddington Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C.: 
Frank Chamberlain, Jr., 408 Masonic Temple; Greensboro, N. C.; Homer Col- 
train, Mgr., 404 W. Bessemer Ave. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Crarlotte, N. C., and Danielson. Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office. Box 3096, South Bivd., 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard. Pres.. and C W Cain, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
. Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. 8S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards. Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett. care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Phil H. Swann. George Garner. L. W. 
Maddux, D. L. Pielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala.;: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave.. South. Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bldg., Charictte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St.. 
Textile Specialty Co.. 
35 Westminster St., 


Long Island City 3. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 
Greensboro, N. C.;: New England Repr.: H. EB. Linderson, 
Providence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1~-7075. 

CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr..: 
Tex. 


N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main B8t., Dallas. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. J. Mills, 223 Commer Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON FOODS, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. BE. Megr., Clinton Foods 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.), 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. 
Walnut 8998: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers. 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 2-8022, 
Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 8. C.: Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse. Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.. J. Alden Simpson, 
Mer ; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Mer.; 
Corn Products Seles Co., Dermon Blidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P. O. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C. 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CoO., P. O. Box 2416, Gastonia, N. C. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th S8t., 
714 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Charlotte 5, N. C.. F. A. Miller, Jr.; 
Anderson, Mgr.; 245 San Jacinto St., 
508 N. Main St.. Midland, Tex., 
12. La., P. C. Hutchison, Mgr.; 
Roundy. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
G. E. Hunt. Mer.; 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., E. K. 
Houston 4. Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
T. D Sevar: 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 
625 Park Lake Avenue, Orlando, Fila., W. T. 


Sou. Offiees: 


DANTELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16. Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St.. Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers. 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products. 
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_ DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. 8. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.;: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubberd. Dist. Mger.. The Davton Rubber Co.,. 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.: 
D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, 515 Third 
Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville Beiting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply 
o., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. . 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACTIINE Co., P. O. Box 875, Gesenieees. N. C. A. A. (Red) 
Brame, Sales Mgr. 


N. C.; Greenville. 
S. C.; Roanoke, Va.; Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. EB. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P.O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R. 
F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 32. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 
DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W. W. M. Mitchell. 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England; Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


INC., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St.’, Charlotte 2, N. C 
R. D. Sloan, Megr., J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.. 


Technical; J. V. Kiliheffer, Laboratory Mer.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B Constable, H. H. Pield, M. D. Haney. Jr 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. I. F. Chambers, JT. 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, P. B. Woodworth, N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ine., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John lL. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville. N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, 8. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.:;: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St.. N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton. 
Adam Fisher. Jr. J H. Stradley, P.. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey. A. C. Suther- 
land. Jr., A. V Kerr. J.. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr.. M. S. Williams, 
Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga. Tenn... C. H. Asbury: Knoxville, Tenn.; M. 
S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A. Ver- 
hage. 


EATON & BELL, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 753 Munsey Bidg.. 
Washington, D. C. 
EMMONS LOOM WARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. George A. Field, Mer.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. 
Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 
2201 Cedar Springs, Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte 


Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


and Allen 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


FAIRBANKS CO.. THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. Y¥. Pactory and 
District Office: 202 Division St.. Rome, Ga. S.u. Reprs.: A. A. Austin; 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitzger- 
ald, Ga.; H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte 7. N. C.: H. M. Summerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.., 
Chaflotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia. N. C. 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan. Asst, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson. 
Asheville. N. C.; Hugh D. Brower. Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Mills: Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville. § C.; W. A. Counts. Res. Mgr.. Binefiel”, 
Ww. Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., 


New York City. Sou. 
and Werehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 


N. C., 8. H. Williams, 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia. N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 8. 
FE. Owens. Jr.. and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, 8. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg. 5S. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: A. J. Borders, Hickory, 
N, C.; G. P. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhalter. Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. D, Reamer, Hendersonville, N. C.; R. L. Winchell, Raleigh. N. C.: W. A. 
Detterer. Florence, 8. C.; E. T. Hughes. Columbia. S. C.: C. EB. Reese and R. 
G. Peeples, Atlanta. Ga.; R. M. Thibadeau, Macon. Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, 
Mass.; New York, N. Y.;' Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., W. E. Conlon, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N .C., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co, — 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead S&t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St.. 
Pickens, 8S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. L. 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atiante, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 
825 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. ©C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692; Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone GE 8-0500; E. 
Jack Lawrence, 24449 Forsyth St., S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
6250; K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J; Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; Charles A. Haynes, Jr., 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7679: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 
Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 
Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., 80 Bank St., Newark 2, N. J. Sou. Sales 
Mer., J. G. Howdon, 2005 N. 24th St., Birmingham, Ala., Phone 3-7022; Dist. 
Sales Mgr., A. D. Wade, 1825 N. Independence Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 
2-6035. Sou. Reprs.. William Schwartz, 404 Holmes Circle, Memphis, Telnn.; 
Harry D. Fones, 738 S. Cooper, Memphis, Tenn.; Frank M. Greco, 147 Florida 
Ave., Portsmouth, Va.; C. K. Chittenden, 1923 Club Raod, Charlotte, N. C.: 
G. F. Penny, 913 Green St., Durham, N. C., Phone X-1138; H. B. Hill, 2904 
Manatee Ave., W., Bradenton, Fila., Phone 2-6441; 
Donough 8t. E., Savannah, Ga., Phone 2-2835; Industrial Electronics Corp., -» 68 
Peachtree St. N. W., Atianta, Ga., Phone Cypress 4646. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mgr. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. O. Box 3096, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, 
N.C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L. L. 
Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. ©C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
309 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B.. Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville. S. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O. 
Box 345. Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 3-8307: C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W; William P. Russell, 
P. O. Box 778, Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C. S6ou. 
Reprs.: C. ©. Switzer, Greenville, 8. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile. 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte 3. N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala.; James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard- Aden Apts., Cleve- 
land St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. 


T. BE. Lucas Associates, 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE ars New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C.; Stuart BE. 
Campbell, Phone Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston. 8S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birminghem: Gedsden Hdw. Co:., Gadsden. Georgia-—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—OGraft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem. High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cemeron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Oo., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 
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J. H. Harkness, 513 Mc- . 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. 
Forbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 


MB MFG. CO., INC.,. THE, 1082 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Repr.: 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: 8S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, 8. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 


Hollister- 


1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. EK. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St., New York, N. Y. Harold F. Dicks, 
Sou. Mgr., 735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn and J. Reese Daniel,.201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. 
o.; Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg., .Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones; Jr., 408 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 
St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. K. Sumner, P. O, Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.;: Donald C. 
Creech, P. O. Box 1723, High Point, N. C.; Frank 8S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, 
Honea Path, S. C.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 8. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carroll A. Camp-. 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. OC. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 5. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave., 
Poplar St., 


Newton, Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mgr. 


Office: 123 N. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 8. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSelle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: OC. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.. Greenville, 8. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, ih ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. ©.: W. R. 


Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5. Ga.: Richard D. 
Greenway, 1308 King’s Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: South- 
ern States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.;: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co.. 
Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO, Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


; John H. Foard, Box 574, 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr. New- 


ton, N. C 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC,, ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C., and H. Walter Fricke. 
Box 9155, Charlotte 5, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35. N. Sixth S8t., 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth &t.. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
ville, 8. C.; A. 8. Jay, P 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C. 
J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
©. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex.; Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive, Bossier City, La. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, 
you.) 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr.. 
Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. (Ready to serve 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


N. J. Sou. Repr.: 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, Irving J. Royce, 


2008 Belvedere Ave., Char lotte, N. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.;: H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Pletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam S8St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SARGENT’'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. S. An- 
derson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.: F. E. 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley. 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: 
S. Repr.: 


Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
Raiph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., 
PF. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.: Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Fia., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomt, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Blvd., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila: 


Atlanta, ‘Ga., 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.; E. 8S. Meservey, Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part 8S. C., N. C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.; O. L. “‘Blackie’’ Carter, part S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, S. C.; T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, 


Otto Cox, Sales Mer., P. O. 


part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., Tar- 
boro, N. C. 

SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 

SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 


St., New York, N. Y¥Y. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 760 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 


lanta, Ga., Tel. WAlnut 7221. 


Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Megr., 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. 


CHerokee 2405 Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 
Dodson Dr., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 
Graham 8st., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 
Peachtree Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294; Sankey C. 
Smith, 2526 Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: 
John H. Riley 3015 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr.: Mason 
H. Blandford, 713 S. Neil St., Gastonia N. C., Tel. 5-1594. N. E. Repr.: Chas. 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920, 


158 W. Wesley 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greensboro. N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmenn, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
- sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, 2 division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 8. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, IL. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.; L. A. Dillon, 815 
Third St.. Durham, N. C.: Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. 
Spartanburg, C.: W. T O'’Steen, 435 N. Main 8St., Greenville, 8. Walter 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C; Columbus, Ga. 


Sou. Offices. 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. 


INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
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STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbien Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812. Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 8. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr:; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. 
224 W. Second St.., 
and Tenn. Repr : 


INC,, 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 
Cherlotte. N. C., PF. W. Perry. P. O. Box 809, Mgr.; N. C. 
W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte; S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Char- 


lotte. Atlanta Office: 344 Nelson St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga., E. D. Estes, 1287 
Durand Dr., N.W.; Mer.; Ala. Repr.: J. BE. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St. 
ville, Ga.; 


Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
, Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
T. B. Farmer, Box 150, Langley, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., 


INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. 
Sales Mer. 


. W. 8. Terrell, 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga: Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: W HH. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mead- 
ors, Cherlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; L: C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Birmincham. Als.: 
J. E..Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W: Wood, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: W. T. 
Allen, Greensboro, N C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.; J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.: J. S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J 


. M. Melone, Montgomery, Ala.: H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: C. B. 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. C. Pres., W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss, Greenville, S. C. Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., John B. 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave., Phone 3-7205; Carl M. Chalmers, 14-C Lewis Village. 
Phone 3-4905; Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village, Phone 2-4147. Atlanta, Ga., Wal- 
ter M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Phone Belmont 3749. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. Eaddy. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
E. District. Office: 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
, Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd., Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greensboro, 
. Tel. Greensboro 6291; John S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney. Ave., Greenville. 
S. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P..O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNTVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., 


Sou. Offices, 
R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford; Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Gales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 

WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
WATSON & DESMOND, 21815 W. Fourth St.. 
Daboll, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 709 S. 


Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C:: 
D. E. Williams, Jr., 312 Hines Terrace, Macon, Ga.. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: W. F. 


WATSON & HART. 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 


703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, WN. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St.. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlenta. Ga. 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitirsville. Mess. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.;: 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Megr.: Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bldg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John. Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, &. C. 
WOLF, JACQUES @& 


CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Dr.. 


Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


7—No. 7 Sturtevant Fans, Ball Bearing. 

6—40” Kitson Finisher Pickers. 

2—40” Kitson 2-beater Single Process, Aldridge Synchronizer. 

6 Kitson Condensers. 

—No, 101 Foster Winders, Double Motors, 100 Spindles each, equipped 
for cones. 

8—No 90 Universal Winders, 20 Spindles each., Overend Tensions, 
Bunch Builders, Motor Driven, 550 Volts. 

4—Whitin Ribbon Lap Machines. 


pecia ists 


TEXTILE LOOM 
EQUIPMENT 


% Checkmaster Check Straps 

% Plastic-Bonded Canvas Lug Straps 
% Gates Textile Accessories 

% Impact Binder Leathers 


i—Whitin Sliver Lap Machine. 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Charlotte 1, N. ©. 


Phone 4-2403 


Warehouse: Wilkinson Blvd. 
Behind Barbeque Lodge 


WANTED 


Position as general overseer of weaving or 
Plant Superintendent. Experienced on Dra- 
per and C & K looms and all phases of 
processing spun and filament rayons for 
dress and suiting materials. Best of refer- 
ences. 


Write: “Cc. W. C.,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Two Waldron Spreader Guiders suitable for 
material up to 40” wide. Repfy to 


“Vv. P. R.,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Executives, Supervisors, Office Per- 
sonnel, and Operatives to register for 
positions in the textile industries. 
Mill inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Position with mill in Cotton Department. 
Also willing to do other duties. Eighteen 
years’ experience in cotton, buying, selling, 
classing. Experienced in general office work, 
including stenographic work, bookkeeping, 
* shipping, receiving, purchasing mill supplies, 
maintenance of mill and mill property. 
Married, sober, 38 years of age, Navy vet- 
eran. Best of references from mills and 
cotton shippers throughout the trace. Pres- 
ently employed by mill but desire change. 


Write ‘“‘Cotton,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box. 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


—LOOM STRAPPING— 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION” 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


DIVISION OF | 
Schmidt Manufacturing Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. TEL. 3-8911 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753. Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


4—256 spl. H & B warp frames, 234 ga., 
134 ring, No. 2 flange, band drive, 
ball bearing cylinder, with cylinder 
jack silent chain drive. 


2—240 spl. H & B warp. frames, as 
above. 


¢ 


Recently discontinued and in excellent 


house, Bamberg Textile Mills, Bam- 
berg, S.-C. 


condition. Can be seen in mill ware- 


LOOM 


P. ©. Box 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 


1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY GREENVILLE, 
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WANTED—Position as General Overseer Carding 
and Spinning; 20 years’ experience. Would accept 
carding or spinning with a good mill. Past ex- 
perience on carded and combed, spun rayon— 
both natural and dyed—yarns 5/1 to 100/1 cotton 
counts. Now ra as general overseer of 
spinning. Write ‘‘‘R. care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, 


WANTED—Position as Assistant Manager or Super- 
intendent of yarn or twine mill. Experienced on 
all phases cotton and waste manufacture, includ- 
ing Tube Twists and Polishing. Capable of re- 
organizing and purchasing. Good health and high 
moral standards. High school education. Em- 
ployed at present. All replies treated. strictly 
confidential. Write ‘‘S.N.K.’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning. Experienced. Thoroughly reliable. Good 
references: Write ‘‘Card-Spin,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


AVAILABLE as a Weave Room Overseer, Spinning 
Room Overseer or Utility Man. 35 years old: 20 
years’ experience in above mentiqned departments. 
College education and I. C. S. course. Good man- 
eger of help. Know best quality and quantity on 
coarse and medium cotton numbers. Reply to ‘‘L. 
D.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


COMPLETE sales representation available for Geor- 
gia and Alabama through practical and technical 
salesman. Wide acquaintance through five years’ 
continuous coverage of territory. Record of past 
sales submitted as reference. Worthwhile accounts 
solicited. Write: “W. S. R.,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Bok 1225, Charlotte 1, N. 


WANTED— Position as saperintendent yarn 
or carder or spinner of weave mill. 35 years’ ex- 
perience. Good references. Write: ‘“‘R-H-G.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
x. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of combed 
yarn mill or as assistcnt superintendent of weave 
mill. Now employed as superintendent of yarn 
mill but can change on short notice: Contact 
“J. R.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. 
Cheriotte 1. N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent of Weaving 
in large mill desires change. Under 40 years of 
age and a textile graduate. If you are not pre- 
pared to pay for the best, do not answer. Com- 
plete information and salary offered in first let- 
leter, in exchange I will send work history and 
reference. Write “S. W.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Engineer and Master Mechanic, 
or Overseer of Carding. Good references. Avail- 
able at once. Write: “G. F. J.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 
BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1 
1, N. 


LEADING FIRM IN TEXTILE SPECIAL- 
TIES has opening for technical sales and 


service representative in the Carolinas. 


Write: “E. 8S. W.,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


WORSTED SPINNING MILL, French Sys- 
tem, in Switzerland, would spin facon by 
deliveries from January forward. Please 
write to Box SA 4689, Schweizer-Annocen 
Zurich 23, Switzerland. 


FOR SALE 


20—Saco-Pettee Spinning Frames, 1912 model. 
Saco-Lowell Long Draft 1948 
12 Individual motor drives Overhead belt drive 
8 Overhead belt driven Meadows Band driven 
Meadows Band driven acord spindles Clutch spindles 
216 spindies per frame 240 spindles per frame 


134” ring, 3” gauge, metal guides 13,” ring 

7” Traverse, 1” front roll 3” gauge 

34” whorl, 8” cylinder 7” Traverse—1” front roll 
34” whorl 


12—H&B Spinning Frames, 1908 Model— 7” cylinder 


This spinning can be seen in operation and will be 
available in just a few weeks, subject to prior sale. 


JULIA CADE MILLS, INC. 


ALBERTVILLE, ALABAMA 


Casablanca Long Draft, changed over in 


WANTED 
Loom Fixers with experience on Model E 
and Model X Draper Looms. Answer— 


TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 
Box 301 ‘McKinney, Tex. 


“WANTED 


Super Calender stack 7 to 9-roll for 62-inch 
web. Cotton rolls preferred. Advise all par- 
ticulars in reply. 


Write “‘GS-26,’". care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C.. 


A MODERN YARN MILL in north- 
eastern part of North Carolina has an 
opéning for an overhauler: one that 
can overhaul Pickers, Drawings, Fly 
Frames and Spinning Frames and 
must be a spindle plumber. Perma- 
nent job and good pay to the right 
man. Address 
"Modern,”’ care Texttile Bulletin 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


All Equipment in Stock 


14 Frames—Saco-Lowell Long Draft Spinning, 240 spindles, 
1926 Model, 3” gauge. Excellent condition. 


5 Frames—Saco-Lowell Spinning, 168 — 1916 Model, 
tape drive, 314” gauge, 214” ring. 


1600 Spindles of Whitin Tape Drive Spinning, 314” gauge. 


2 Twisters—Whitin, 224 spindles each, 314” gauge, 214” rings, 
brass rolls, porcelain guides, motors and switches. 550/60/3. 
On our floor. 


We specialize in Rings and Holders. Please advise us of your needs. 


Take advantage of Economy plus Quality. 
All work and material guaranteed. 


Textile Machinery and Equipment 


P. O. Box 826 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone: Day 5-2265 
Night 5-4998 


840 N. Marietta 
Gastonia, N. C. 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


No. 2 Brown & Sharpe All geared Vertical Milling Machine 1 Garvin No. 2B Tavping Machine 


1 No. 12 Barber-Colman Gear Hobbing Machine 

1 No. 2A Brown & Sharpe Universal all geared Milling Machine 

1 No. 2B Kearney & Trecker Milwaukee Universal Milling Machine 


Reed-Prentice 16” (18 actual swing) x 8’ bed, Quick change Engine 
Lathe, Complete with %3/60/220 A. C. motor and Western 4 speed 
Transmission, Face plate, 4 jaw Independent Chuck and Centers. 
1 Rockford 15” swing x 36” centers lz speed geared head Lathe 


No. 1A Kearney & Trecker Milwaukee Plain Horizontal Milling 1 Norton Tool and Cutter Grinder with magnetic chuck for surface 
Machine grinding. 
16” motorized Shaper with power feed to head, complete with motor 1 Van Norman Re-LI-O Cylindrical Piston Grinder 


and controls, and vise. 


1 Henry & Wright 2 Spindle Ball bearing Drill Press 


The above is partial list only. Please advise us of your requirements. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO. 
3107 Wilkinson Bivd. Phone 3-1921 Charlotte, N. C. 


MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN: We can place—superintendents (2) for large Southern rayon and cotton cloth mills; cotton weaving supt. (So. 
Amer.); assistant to vice-president group Southern Mills; supt. carding larze cotton-rayon mill; asst. controller, manager taxes and audits, manager 
office methods and procedures for large Southern mills; OVERSEERS FO? FOLLOWING DEPTS.: cotton ring spinning, $130 week; thread polish- 
ing; cotton-rayon weaving, large mills; cotton carding, combed and cardei yarns, white and colored work: package dyeing: sewing room knitted or 
woven fabrics; underwear cutting; second hand cotton ring spinning, 3rd sift, $80; section hand Barber-Colman spooling and warping machines: 
Barber-Colman warp tying machine operator; sewing machine and knittinz machine fixers; loom fixers for United States and foreign countries; jac- 
quard card cutter SPECIALISTS IN PLACING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVE; 

LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US We will keep you informed of attractive positions open in textile mills 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 Washington Street Phone: Liberty 2-6547 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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Measures 
Loom and Front 
Roll Speeds 
TO EXACT PICK! 


' @ Here is a specialized 
Metron Tachometer for in- 
stant, accurate readings of tex- 
tile loom and front roll speeds. 
Full scale from 110 to 210 RPM... Measures to exact 
pick... No pointer vibration... No oiling required 
.. Long-life, simple electric operation. Furnished 
complete with carrying case. Write or call for full 
data on Metron Textile Tachometer, Type 25C. 
Other Metron Tachometers in single- or 
multiple-range hand types; fixed types with — 
or multiple heads. — 


“OLIVER D. LANDIS | 


718 QUEENS ROAD 


CHARLOTTE 4, N.C. 


Write for 
Bulletins on 
CARDS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, 
PERALTAS, 
FOLDERS, etc. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS 


STATIC | 


SAFELY INSTANTLY 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY (0., Ine. 


P. 0. Box 71 GASTONIAN.C. Tel. 93-3921 


| 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 
NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OPrchtiects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


in 

1 caTHe 4-722° N. 

AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


Ste GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
—o ff ers— 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 


for every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 
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PERSONALS 


J. Y. Crompton, who has. been acting 
comptroller at the Zion, Ill., curtain plant 
of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., has been trans- 
ferred to the firm’s Southern headquarters 
at Spray, N. C., as resident auditor. 


James H. Riddle, general manager of 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, 
iw. €., has been elected a vice-president of 
the concern and Edward T. Taylor is now 
treasurer, in addition to his former post of 
secretary. As treasurer, Mr. Taylor relieves 
President Julian Robertson of that duty. 


Alan Cone has been named secretary of 
Minneola Mfg. Co:, Gibsonville, N. C., 
subsidiary of Cone Mills Corp., and Edwin 
G.. Holt has been elected assistant vice- 
president of the Cone Export & Commission 
Co. 


Harry L. Dalton, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Viscose Co., has been named to a ten- 
man rayon yarn producing industry commit- 
tee which will act in an advisory capacity 
to the National Production Authority in de- 
vising a policy whereby high priority orders 
will be distributed equitably. 


Joe Foil of Hickory (N. C.) Throwing 
Co. has been elected president of the 
Carolina Yara Association succeeding Wil- 
liam J. Yates of Charlotte, N. C, Other new 
officers are John Sherrill of Greensboro, 
N. C., vice-president; Buck Cheatham of 
Burlington, N. C., treasurer; and Calvert 
R. Hall of Greensboro, secretary. 


William W. Woodward of Charlotte, N. 
C., a sales representative for the Atlanta, 
Ga., branch of H & B American Machine 
Co., is engaged to be married Dec. 16 to 
Miss Martha L. Barrett of Sparta, Ga. 


Sanford P. Young has joined Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co. in its textile finishes 
development department. He will be lo- 
cated in Greensboro, N. C., and will carry 
on contact and administrative work with 
mill executives in the South who are l- 
censed to produce Everglaze fabrics and 
other Bancroft products. Prior to joining 
Bancroft, Mr. Young was associated with 
Dan River Mills and American Cyanamid 
Co... 


W. D. Cathcart, previously with the 
Johnson City, Tenn., plant of Burlington 
Mills, is now manager of Cheraw (S. C.) 
Weaving Mills, Inc., succeeding W. D. 
Rohe, resigned. 


Karl F. Gatlin and Eugene Johnson have 
joined the sales staff of Montgomery & 
Crawford of Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Gatlin, 
a native of Greenwood, S. C., and until re- 


cently connected with Kendall Mills in 
Newberry, S. C., will cover central North 


Carolina for the firm and will make his 
home in Charlotte, N. C. .. . Mr. Johnson, 
who was connected with Lydia and Clinton 
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ington, D. C., 


C.) Cotton Mills for 12 years before 
entering the soft drink bottling business, 
will cover the Greenville-Anderson, S. C.., 
and Augusta, Ga., area for Montgomery & 


Crawterd. He will make his home in 
Greenville. 
Edward W. Gamble, Jr., of Boston, 


Mass., director of textile chemicals for the 
Merrimac Division of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., has been named assistant to Francis J. 
Curtis, vice-president and director of indus- 
trial preparedness for the company. Mr. 
Gamble assumed his new duties in Wash- 
on Nov. 15. Chester 

Jones, Jr., of Boston, assistant general 
manager of sales for the company’s Merri- 
mac Division, will succeed Mr. Gamble as 
acung manager of textile chemicals sales. 


Richard Cowhig has been appointed spec- 
ial. representative for Employer-Employee 
Benefit Plans, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., devel- 
oper of pension plans and group program 
profit sharing plans for industry. Among 
the firms clients ate a number of textile 
firms in the Carolinas. 


Charles E. Rodgers has been named man- 


ager of the staple fiber division of Celanese 


Corp. of America. Mr. Rodgers succeeds 
Robert G. Dort, who died recently. Mr. 
Rodgers had been assistant to Mr. Dort for 
three years. 


Culver Batson, whose most recent posi- 
tion was with Dan River Mills, Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va., has been named superintendent 


of Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 


H. F. Thomas has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Stonecutter Mills Corp., Spin- 
dale, N. 


A number of changes and promotions 
among the supervisors of Mooresville (N. 
C.) Mills, Inc, have been announced: T. J. 
Brooks has been promoted to superintendent 
of slashing; Dennis Comer, formerly of 
Cornelius, N. C., has been named. super- 
intendent of preparation; S$. D. Boyd, for- 
merly superintendent of maintenance, has 
been named superintendent of the No. 6 
Plant, and R. G. Fields has been promoted 
from overseer of maintenance to superin- 
tendent; Ed Warren has been named night 
superintendent of weaving at Plant No.1. 


R. A. McCluney, formerly overseer of 
carding for Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
is now assistant superintendent of the Ma- 
dora Plant of American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mt. Holly, NvoG:.. Ji B. Smith. 
formerly of Stanley, N. C., is now overseer 


of carding at the A.Y.P. Adrian Plant. 


C. J. Simmons, formerly. connected with 
Gurney Mills, Prattville, Ala., is now cloth 
room overseer for Caledonia Mills,- Inc., 
Lumberton, N. C. 


D. R. Arrowood has been promoted to 
superintendent of Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


Mill, where he succeeds Winston Garth, 
who has been transferred to Gainesville, 
Ga., as superintendent of Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Mill No. 6, another Deering, Milliken sub- 


sidiary. 


Joe Smith, Jim McLean and Red Cribe 
have been named overseers of weaving on 
the first, second and third shifts, respec- 
tively, at the Springneld Piant of Morgan 
Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C. Mr. Smith 
came from Greenville, C., Mr. McLean 
from Lexington, N. C., and Mr. Cribe from 
Red Springs. N. C. 


OBITUARIES 


William A. Brownlee, 53, who was 
recently named chairman of the board of 
Appalachian Mills Co., Knoxville, Tenn.., 
after having served as president for ten 
years, died Nov. 7 of a heart ailment. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a son and a daughter. 


William H. Porch- 
er, 72, of Charlotte, 
N. C., identified with 
Whitin Machine 
Works in the South 
for more than 40 
years until his retire- 
ment last January, 
died Nov. 13 follow- 
ing a sudden illness. 
In 1909 Mr. Porcher 
‘oined the late Stuart Cramer as selling 
agent for Whitin and Several other firms. 
On Mr. Cramer's resignation in 1919 Mr. 
Porcher was eppointed Southern agent for 
Whitin, together with Robert I. Dalton. 
Mr. Porcher is survived by his wife, a son 
and daughter, five sisters and a brother. 


MILL NEWS 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Appleton Mfg. Co., 
one of the largest flannel mills in the world, 
has been purchased by J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc. Sales terms provide for three shares 
of Stevens stock to be given for four shares 
of Appleton stock. The transaction, which 
is estimated to involve about $9,000,000. 
is one of the largest transfers of mill prop- 
erty within the past several years. Appleton 
Mfg. Co. is equipped with 1,967 looms, 
214 cards and 63,484 spindles. It also has 
its own dyeing and bleaching facilities. 


CEDAR MOUNTAIN, N. C.—A site con- 
sisting of 247 acres and 12 buildings here 
has been given by J. P. Stevens &-Co.. Inc.. 
to Greenville (S. C.) Lodge 858, Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, which 
will develop the property as a Summer 
camp for deserving Greenville County chil- 
dren. 


Davipson, N. C.—Forty-eight homes in 
Davidson have been purchased from Palo- 
mino Mills, Inc., by Economy Homes, Inc.. 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., at a cost of $80,- 
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000. An additional $15,000 to $20,000 in 
improvements to these homes is to be made 
in the near future. Present occupants. were 
to be given priority in purchase of the 
homes. 


WHITNEY, S. C. The new sheeting 
plant of Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. is 
scheduled to begin partial production here 
this month. The plant will utilize some 600 
looms, 32,000 spindles and 105 cards. 
When it is finished, Naumkeag will have 
invested about $2,000,000 in the buying 
and modernization of the Whitney plant. 


CLINTON, S. C.—Lydia Cotton Mills is 
adding a story beneath its present three- 
story building and also is constructing a 
large addition to the mill. The basement 
has been used for storage in the past, but 


now workmen are lowering the doe of the 


basement by about seven feet to provide 
space for the installation of 300 new looms. 
The mill will add 16,000 spindles along 
with the new looms, giving the mill a total 
of 67,000 spindles. 


Mount Ho N. C.—American Yarn 
& Processing Co., by virtue of. a compro- 
mise judgment in Superior Court at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., recently, acquired the right to 
purchase the property of Whitehall Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc. Definite plans for the build- 
ing by A.Y.P. will be made known later. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—A _ new hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance plan for employees 
of Avondale Mills was inaugurated Nov. 6. 
It replaces the plan that was extended to 
all Avondale plants in 1941. 


GREENVILLE, S..C.—F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
of Greenville announces that work is near- 
ing completion on two apparatus towers, 
two toilet towers and the bricking of win- 
dows on the first two floors of the weave 
room and final spinning room as part of 
an air-conditioning program for the Green- 
ville plant. General contract for this work is 
held by the Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville and Birmingham, Ala. The appa- 
ratus towers and both toilet towers are of 
two-story construction. In addition to brick- 
ing the windows, the walls on these first two 
floors are being insulated with two inches 
of foam glass. It is reported that this pro- 
gram will run in excess of $100,000 by the 
time the equipment is installed. 


Liperty, S. C:-—Woodside Mills Nov. 13 
announced rh for expanding its cotton 
units at Liberty and at Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Construction of .a small two-story weave 
room extension at the Liberty Plant will 
allow installation of 30 new looms and ad- 
ditional warp preparation equipment. Re- 
arrangement of floor space at the Fountain 
Inn facility will provide space for installa- 
tion of 74 new looms and additional spin- 
ning equipment. 


CHERAW, S. C.—A one-story brick and 
steel addition, 17 by 138 feet, is nearing 
completion at Cheraw Weaving Mills, Inc. 
It will house additional looms, and is con- 
structed so that further expansion can be 
made at a later date. The new construction 
and machinery is estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $400,000. 
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and rayon —in general stripping work on 


and rayon — your best bet is Vatrolite. 


VATROLITE DOES NOT DUST .. . Granular 


character — it’s easy to handle. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH ... Kept dry, it 


retains full power over longer periods . . . 


DECOMPOSES SLOWLY IN DYEBATH ... 


Regular, even: results. 


UNIFORM ... . Strict manufacturing control for 
top performance. 


Remember these two important points! 
Vatrolite is a better reducing agent. It’s made 
only by Royce. 


© 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY Nick 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* PAROLITE* DISCOLITE* » DRYTEX* "Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


BABRITEX® GUMOLITE* CASTROLITE* VELVORAY® « ZIPOLITE* 


yeing 


linen, silk, 


cotton 


when 
cor pleasing the 
indigo on wool, vat colors on cotton, 
| 
| 
4 | LA) 


Protect 
anti-friction 
bearings with 


_TEXACO 
REGAL STARFAK 


In high-speed ball and roller bearings, 


< 


Texaco Regal Starfak outperforms other 7B 

greases time after time. It stays in the bear- a. 5 
ing, resists oxidation, and outlasts other | 
lubricants. Results: Lower upkeep costs... Wit 
longer bearing life . . . fewer applications Bosh 
needed, | What 
Texaco Regal Starfak assures freedom 
from gum formations, separation, and Biitor 
leakage, assuring top performance and 
full protection under severest working "4 
conditions and temperature variations. No > Bivorg 
power is wasted because Texaco Regal We 
Starfak minimizes “drag” in starting and @) 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will neeri 
gladly show you how to cut down on a 
expense and increase efficiency throughout & OF 
your mill. Just call the nearest of the more eS ee 
than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing + Bhs 
Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Vlidu 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
17, NN. ¥. BS) 

Ac ve 


Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY a. 
TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. ‘ vad 
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